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FRONTISPIECE: 
Study of Holly and Mistletoe. By Victor Dangon. 


MY NOTE BOOK: 

Exhibitions .of .Munich Art — Piloty’s. ‘‘ Wise and 
Foolish Virgins ”—Wolf’s “ Christ and the Adul- 
teress”"—The Offenbach Sale—The Marquand 
House and its Treasures — John Wanamaker’s 
Pictures—The Union League Club’s November 
Exhibition—Gossip about French Models. ‘ 


ART IN BOSTON. 


THE CABINET : 
About Snuff Bottles. 
Notes‘for Collectors. 
Collecting in China, . 


GALLERY AND STUDIO: 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
A Painter of Children, . ‘ ; 3 ‘ : 
Still-Life. Painting in Oils, I.—Dead Game. A. J. 

H. Way. ‘ 

Flower Painting in Water Colors: L. Steele Kellogg. 
Study of China Asters. By Victor ene 
Amateur Photography. d 


CHINA PAINTING: 
Talks on Firing China. 


DECORATION AND FURNITURE: 


Interior Decoration... . 

Artistic Framing of Pictures. 

A New Decorative Picture by La Farge. : , 

Lessons in mond Painting. Ill. Emma Hay: 
wood. : . ‘ : : 








ART NEEDLEWORK : 
Altar Frontal Designs, : 
Sermon-Case Cover Design. . 
Exhibition of Embroideries. 


OLD BOOKS AND NEW: 
Concerning Bindings. 
Holiday Gift Books. . 

Mr. Stevenson’s Verses. 
Recent Fiction. 
Miscellaneous Publications. 
Books for Young People. 
The New Holiday Cards. 


TREATMENT OF THE DESIGNS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee AND HINTS FOR FIGURE PAINT- 
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COLORED PLATE: 
** Pansies.” By M. Lamb. 


SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS: 
Plate 637.—Head of Carved Screen. “ Blackberry,” 
Plate 638.—Altar Frontal and Superfrontal. 
Plate 639.—Diaper Designs for Curtain Embroidery. 
Plate 640——Classical Decorative Figure. ‘“ Hero.” 
Plate 641.—Suggestions for Christmas Decoration. 
Plate 642.—Decoration for 2 Vase. “Orange Lilies.” 
Plate 643.—Decoration for a Fish Plate, 
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A SELECTION OF SUPERB ART BOOKS. 


FROM THE PRESS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 





‘ 


(jess AND SONNETS OF KEATS, eee 
~~With Photogravure Tilustrations. Designs by Witt H. Low. Uniform with 

“ Lamia.” Folio. Extra cloth, $15.00 ; Japanese silk, $25.00 ; morocco. $25.00. 

The publishers have pleasure in announcing another superb volume by Will H. Low, who so success- 
fully illustrated Keats's ** Lamia” two years ago. The artist. has no effort to s his. former 
achievement, having given fifteen months’ time and study in Florence, Italy, to the prosecution of his work. 
There will be 16 full-page drawings and 100 pages of text-embellished with floral designs, the whole i-sued 
uniform in size with ** Lamia,” and bound with an elaborate design in gold, 

AMIA. oe 


With Photogravure Illustrations, 





By Joun Keats. Designs by Witt. H. Low, 
The favorite of the Holiday Art Books. Folio. Printed on plate paper, and contain- 
ing 40 reproductions in photogravure from original drawings. Handsomely bound 
in extra cloth, $15.00 ; elegantly bound in Japanese silk, $25.00 ; morocco, $25.00. 

“Mr. Low has produced a series of delicate, graceful, and pure pictures, on which any artist and any 
people may look with pride.” — 7he Century. ; 

‘Tt is a truly beautiful volume, fit to lie on a queen's table and have its leaves: turned over by her royal 
hands.’’"—Oliver Wendell Holmes: : 

AUST. 

With Etchings.. The Legend and the Poem. By W. S. Waxsu.  Iilustrated by 
HERMANN Faser,  8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00; ivory surface, $3.50; 
alligator, $3.50; morocco, $4.50 ; tree calf, $7.50. 

Henry Irving's recent production of ** Faust” has revived popular interest in Goethe's great poem, and 
the publishers have pleasure in presenting the poem in this interesting and popular way, the etchings being 
the outcome of much thought and study on the part of an artist in love with his subject. To ** Faust” Mr. 
Walsh has devoted many years of loving study. 

HE DESERTED VILLAGE. : 

With Etchings. By Ortver GotpsmitH. Illustrated by M. M, TAYLor. 8vo. 
Bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00; ivory surface, $3.50 ; alligator, $3.50 ; morocco, 
$4.50; tree calf, $7.50. / 

This beautiful poem of rural life, written in Goldsmith's simple and graceful style, affords an excellent 
field for illustration, and the artist has shown the best taste in the selection of subjects which have been 
treated with unusual care. 

HE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 

With Etchings. By ELIZABETH WETHERELL, 
trated by FREDERICK DiELMAN. | Cabinet 8vo. 
extra, $2.50. : 

The interest of this story, its literary excellence, and pure, wholesome moral tone have won for it a place 
in almost every home. Mr. Dielman has chosen some of the most characteristic and striking scenes, and his 
etchings add greatly to the attractiveness of the story. 


HREE POEMS, 
With Wood Engravings. 
tree calf, $10.00, 

This volume contains ** An Elegy Written in a Count ee ot Thomas Gray ; “ The Her- 
mit,’’ by Oliver Goldsmith ; and “ The Closing Scene,” by T. Buchanan Read. All successful «rt publi- 
cations in separate form, and offered this season in one complete volume, at reduced price. ‘I he illustrations 
are by the best artists and engravers, forming a collection of poetry and art most desirable for the holidays. 
(nas ELEGY. 

With WoodEngravings. The Artists’ Edition of “An Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard.” By THomas Gray. With 22 elegant illustrations, drawn by GIBson, 
Rreuarvs, HOVENDEN, Frost, Murpuy, Foote, etc. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3.00; 





Illus- 


Complete in one volume. 
Cloth 


Printed on laid paper. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth, $6.00; ivory surface, $6.00; full 








alligator, $3.50; morocco, $4.50. 


ROM PHARAOH TO PELLAH. 
With Wood Engravings. _By C. MoBeRLeY BELt (Correspondent of the London 
Times). ‘With numerous illustrations by Grorce Montzarp. Engraved by 
CHARLES BakBAN’, An important work on Egypt, consisting of 250 pages of 
text. and from 60.10 7o illustrations. | 4to.. _Handsomely and elaborately bound 
in cloth, $5.00 
z residence in Egypt and exceptional opportunities: haveenabled Mr. Moberley Bell to produce a 
brightly written and most interesting work on that country. .The style and information are quite different 
from Caen befure attempted. he illustrations aré engraved from sketches drawn by Mr. George Mont- 
on the 5 : 
RINCE LITTLE BOY; 
And Other Tales out of Fairyland, By S. Werk MircuHe.t, M.D. — Illustrated 
by F. S, CuurcH'and H. Sippons Mowsray. 4to. Cloth extra, $1.50. 
_ Dr. Mitchell is not Lr gifted with the power of entertaining the mature and thoughtful by his novels, 
scientific works, etc., but has the rare faculty of pleasing children by his wonderful stories of fairy-land, 
The illustrations are very captivating, being designed under the.special approval of the author, 


[BA WAUGH’S ALPHABET BOOK. 


** For little ones, who, if they look, 
Will find their letters in this book.”’ 

Verses by AMy E. BLANCHARD... -Attractively illustrated, and printed in twe 
colors, on heavy plate paper, ‘Large gto, 9x11 inches. Bound>+in illuminated 
cover, $1.00. 

This beautiful volume will make that first task of childhood, “learning the letters,” a joy to the mother 

who teaches, and a delight to. the child who learns. ~ » ; 

HE CLOSING SCENE. : 
With Wood Engravings. A Poem: © By.T..BucuaAnan Reap: . An elegantly- 
illustrated octavo volume, uniform with the Artists’ Edition of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy ” 
and Goldsmith’s *‘ Hermit.” Cloth, $300 ; alligator, $3.50 ; morocco gilt, $4.50; 
tree calf, $7.50. 

The Westminster Review pronounces this the best 
‘A thoroughly tasteful and meritorious edition. 
full-page wood-cut of unusual delicacy and beauty--amon 
scenery that have reeently appeared upon boo! hae 

HE HERMIT. 
With Wood Engtavings. A Ballad.’ By OLIVER GoL_psmitH. Profusely illus- 
trated with fullspage and incidental drawings by WALTER SHIRLAW. Engraved 
by Frep. JueNGLinc. Uniform with the Artists’ Edition of Gray's ‘‘ Elegy " and 
Read's “Closing Scene.” Cloth, $3.00; alligator, $3.50 ; morocco, gilt, $4.50; 
tree calf, extra, $7.50. 

“ The designs are delicately worked out, and we can hardly imagine that the skill of the engraver’s art 

could be carried further.—New York Times. 

UDORA. 
With Wood Engravings. 
‘* ZEgie and the Elf,” ‘* Iris,” etc. 
Mowsray and W. Hamitton GIBSON. 
Ipsen. A beautiful gift volume. Cloth extra, full gilt, $2.50 ; 


rough edges, $2.50; ivory surface, $3.00; full morocco, $3.00. 
“A Tale of Love” always has its charm for every human heart, and this one, narrated in Mrs. Toland’s 
—— verse, with illustrations by our best artists and engravers, will be one of the most popular gift books 
of the season. 











m-ever written by an American. 
ach of the twenty or more verses is printed with a 
them some of the most exquisite bits of winter 
aston Post. 





A Tale of Love. By M. B. M. TOLAND, author of 
With charming illustrations by H. Sippons 
Also Decorations in the Text by L. S. 
vellum, gilt top, 





** For sale by all booksetlexs, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. .B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, :Publishers, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





ALL OUR GOODS BEAR THIS 
TRADE-MARK, 


~—— A GUARANTEE FOR—— 


“NOVELTY, ELEGANCE AnD ART.” 


‘aa MESSRS. 
TRADE MARK 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 


PARIS, LONDON, BERLIN, 


AND 


298 Broadway, New York, 


Take pleasure in announcing to the Public, that their Artistic Publi- 
cations of Christmas and New Year Cards, comprising fifteen hundred 
distinct patterns, all new and. issued for this Season ; 


Their choice 


PRIVATE AND CALLING. CARDS, 


put up.in neat Cases; containing six with envelopes; 
Their large and varied line of 
WHATMAN BOOKLETS, 


ARTISTIC ART GEMS, embellished with water-color designs and 
metallic easel rests, each in separate box; 

PORCELAIN CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS, 
Sixty styles of superior quality, each enclosed ia a wooden safety box to insure safe 
transmission by mail.’ All designs in Monochrome or hand-painted from originals 
_ by eminent artists ; ES ie ae Niece adhy ' 


Now to be had at all first-class Art Stores, Stationers, and 


Prang’s Fine Art Publications. 


PRANG’S WATER-COLOR STUDIES 


By Ross Turner. and his pupils (Mrs. E. Parker and Miss Silsbee), Mrs. E. T. Fisher, 
Louis K. Harlow, A. T. Bricher, and others. ' 
*,* A descriptive price list sent on application, 


PRANG’S ART BOOKS. 
Home of Evangeline. 


Illustrated by Louis K. Harlow. Eight full-page illustrations in color, and eight monotone plates with 
text, Bound in snake skin ; size, 74x 5%. Price, in box, $2.50. 


‘The Christmas Processional. 


. Six full-page illfustrations in color, and six monotone plates with text, by Louis K. Harlow. In novel 
style binding. Size, 7x 7%. Price, in box, $2.00. 
The same, bound iu snake skin. Price, in box, $2.50. 


FE¢choes in Aquarelle from Along Shore. 


Six full-page illustrations in color, and six monotone plates with text, by Louis K. Harlow. In novel 
style binding. Size, 7% x74. Price, in box, $2.50. 
The same, in rich silk plush and satin binding. Price, in box; $3.50. 


"The Voice of the Grass. 


By Sarah Roberts. Six full-page illustrations in color, and seven monotone plates with text, by Louis 
K. Harlow, In novel style pane. Size, 8x Price, in box, $2.30. 
The same, in rich silk plush and satin binding. Price, in box, $3.50. 


A Gay Day for Seven. 


An illustrated juvenile. By Mrs, Rose Mueller Sprague. Size, 934 x 74. 


PRANG’S LONGFELLOW STATIONERY, 


Specially manufactured for us of the best linen stock, and water-marked. It is put up 
(4 quires and envelopes) in a unique box, representing a facsimile of Longfellow’s. resi- 
dence in Cambridge, Mass, The chimneys are used for the reception of postage stamps. 
The house is securely packed in a wooden box, ready for shipment, making it a hand- 
some and convenient present. 




















Price, in box, $2.00. 


ETCHINGS. 
Homes and Haunts of the Poets. 
By W. B. Closson. Five parts (Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Hawthorne, and Whittier), each con- 


isting of six etchi f it, aut h, birth homes, etc., of the poets. 
sisting of six etchings of portrait, autograph, birthplace, ’ oe sell pain. 


Price, $5-5°. 


Picturesque Cambridge. 


Six Etchings by W. Goodrich Beal. 
Price, $1.50. 





All five parts, in neat portfolio box. 
Scenes in Marblehead. 


Six Etchi Charles A. Walker. 
ee Price, ¢1.00. 


_ PRANG’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS, 








| NOVELTIES, SATIN ART PRINTS, AND CALENDARS. 


“CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





Bazaars : 


sant 8 Kindo ?2d Biemerciars. L, PRANG & CO, Boston, Mass. 
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ART\ AMATEUR. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. DEVOTED TO ART IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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Vou. 18.—No. 1. NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1887. § Witk 11-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


t INCLUDING COLORED PLATE. 
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STUDY OF HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. BY VICTOR DANGON, 


(FoR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT IN OIL AND WATER COLORS, SEE PAGE 23.) 


(Copyright, 1887, by Montague Marks. 































































































Ip Date Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado Alout Nothing. 

NY afternoon during the London 
season, strolling from Oxford cir- 
cus through Bond Street, into Pic- 
cadilly, one can easily chip out 
change for half a sovereign in 
paying for admission to this or 
that special exhibition of paintings. 
It is getting to be very much the 
same in New York. Just now, 
on Calvary” at the Tabernacle, 





besides the “Christ 
there is Mr. W. B. Waring’s exhibition of “The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins,” by Piloty, at Yandell’s gal- 
lery, and a little higher up the Avenue Mr. G. L. Car- 
mer exploits Otto Wolf’s painting, “‘ Christ and the Adul- 


’ 


teress ’—three separate exhibitions of Munich art, afford- 
ing certainly abundant opportunity for comparative 
study ; albeit the opportunities would be better if the 
pictures could be seen by the light of day, instead of 
under the theatrical conditions of gas-light and gor- 
geous canopies instituted by the eminent dispenser of art 
and whiskey at the Hoffman House. It is reported that 
Makart’s big painting of “ Diana and her Nymphs ” is 
also to be fitted up for exhibition, with appropriate flam- 
boyant devices to secure the popular favor. Then New 
York may indeed be said to revel in Munich art. But the 
National Art Censor, Mr. Comstock, is on the war-path 
at present, and there is no saying what he may have to 
say about permitting an exhibition of the Makart picture. 


x * 
* 


It is always interesting to study the art of Piloty in 
connection with that of Munkacsy, which, while differing 
from it in certain respects, owes to it more than to any 
The Hungarian’s rich impasto, the 
forced handling, 


other influence. 
glitter, the chiaroscuro, the broad 
amounting almost to impressionism—all these are de- 
rived from his Munich training, and are all to be recog- 
But that 
picture is conspicuous for one Piloty characteristic—a 
certain stilted, theatrical effect in composition—which 
we, happily, look for in vain in Munkdacsy. It is this 
disagreeable quality, apparently inseparable from the 
so-called “ grand manner” affected by painters like Pi- 
loty, that more than anything else mars one’s pleasure 
in contemplating this large and decorative canvas, which, 
The 
treatment of the subject is dignified and simple: The 
semi-chorus of the wise are starting joyfully to meet the 
bridegroom, who, for them, though not for the spectator, 
is already in sight. 


nized in “ The Wise and Foolish Virgins.” 


it cannot be denied, is full of academic learning. 


One of the wise virgins, with very 
hateful expression, haughtily refuses the request of one of 
the foolish sisters to fill her lamp ; another raises her own 
lamp triumphantly with both hands, while a third one 
supplies hers with oil. In the foreground a maiden pro- 
tects the flame of her lamp against the draught. The 
despair of the foolish virgins is tragic, and wins them the 
sympathy of the observer, chiefly because of the cruel 
demeanor toward them of their more happy sisters. 
* 

THE composition of Piloty is not new to this country, 
there being a small replica of the painting in the 
Catharine Wolfe collection in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 
the pictures was painted first, but somewhat unneces- 
sarily, because obviously the Wolfe picture is the finished 
study from which the large canvas was painted, just as 
the small “ Thusnelda at the Triumph of Germanicus,” 
in the Metropolitan Museum, is known to be the original 


There has been some discussion as to which of 


study from which Piloty painted his big picture of the 
same subject in the Pinachotek in Munich. An amusing 
explanation is given of the fact that “ The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins” was not sold during the artist's life- 
time ; to wit, that the faces are those of personal friends 
of his, which were not to be exposed to public view ; re- 
minding one of the ridiculous story—started to ad- 
vertise the picture—that the nude beauties walking in 
the procession in Makart’s “ Entry of Charles V. into 
Antwerp” were portraits of ladies of the imperial court. 
The yarn about the original models for “ The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins,” however, is made really startling by 
the supplemental declaration of a New York morning 
paper, that some of the ladies are “the daughters of 
the composer Lizst”’ Is that not, really, almost enough 
to make the good Abbé turn in his grave? 


OTTO WOLF’s “Christ and the Adulteress,” while 
not a great picture, has strong points which promise 
well for the young artist’s future. The defect in the 
composition of the central group—with Christ subor- 
dinated by the tall, imposing Pharisee who is arguing 
with Him—appears to have occurred to the painter him- 
self ; for accessory figures seem to have been introduced 
as an afterthought, to correct this undue prominence 
of the Pharisee. 
for the creation of the balancing mass to the right of 
the group. The result is not fortunate, for the picture 
appears overweighted. The Christ is 
ventional, fair-haired Greek we are accustomed to than 
a handsome, intellectual-looking young German; but 
the figure is well posed and full of dignity. The kneel- 
ing Woman, whose face is not seen, is of the same blonde 
type, in striking contrast with all the other figures in the 
picture, which are strongly semitic in form and feature. 


This change seems to have called also 


less the con- 


* * 
* 


THE season for public sales in Paris begins in Octo- 
ber and ends at the end of June. The first sale of the 
season at the Hétel Drouot was that of the effects of 
the opera-bouffe composer, Offenbach, which brought 
about $9000. 
small canvas by Detaille, “ Le régiment qui passe,” 
which went for $1240; a little study by Diaz, for $240; 
a “ pochade” of Berne-Bellecour, for $95, and a very 
small panel by Vibert, representing a Spaniard looking 
at a theatrical bill-board on which appears the name of 
Offenbach, which brought $134. The gold-mounted 
baton with which the composer led the hundredth per- 
formance of “ Orphée aux Enfer,” brought $52. 


* * 
« 


Among the few pictures of merit were a 


STRAY items of gossip have come from London from 
time to time about the piano and furniture designed by 
Alma Tadema for the music-room of Mr. Henry G. 
Marquand’s new house, and the ceiling painted by Sir 
Frederick Leighton for the same sumptuously appointed 
apartment has been fully described in these columns. 
Nothing published, however, has given any idea of the 
house as a whole, and the following notes describe it for 
the first time. It is now nearly ready for occupation. It 
cannot be said to be finished, however, because its em- 
bellishment will doubtless go on as long as its owner 
lives, and such rare and costly objects as will satisfy his 
exacting taste are not to be had at the bidding of even a 
Mecenas. But at the present stage even, Mr. Marquand’s 
house is probably, artistically considered, the most com- 
plete of all the fine residences in this city. 

+? 

THERE are two rooms at least which are unrivalled in 
their originality and the intrinsic value of their appoint- 
ments—the music-room and the Oriental room; but 
the industrial art treasures, which it has taken the owner 
years to collect, are worked into every part of the 
house, from the array of old Spanish and Mauresque tiles 
nearly covering the walls of the little Moorish chamber 
giving on the music-room, and the still finer old Persian 
tiles along the first flight of the grand staircase, to the 
wonderful tapestries at the topmost flight—on the one 
hand, the superb Gobelins illustrating a scene from Tas- 
so’s “ Jerusalem Delivered” (one of the treasures of the 
Hamilton collection), and, facing this, several admirable 
old Portuguese pieces. The Hamilton tapestry produces 
an excellent effect from the hall, suspended above a 
trophy of arms which surmounts a lofty carved oak 
structure, a continuation of the huge fireplace. Opposite 
the fireplace, under the staircase, is a richly carved 
marble fountain, which, I understand, is to be artificially 
lighted ; it was not finished when I saw it. The hall is 
constructed somewhat on the plan of the court-yard of 
an old English inn, with a succession of galleries con- 
necting with bedrooms and other private apartments. 
One chamber is in Byzantine style, with a quaintly carved 
old bedstead, a painted historical frieze, the dado being 
of old embossed leather of dull metallic blue, which once 
belonged to the painter Villegas. Entering from East 
Sixty-eighth Street—there is no entrance in Madison 
Avenue—one is brought face to face with the great 
pictures of Mr. Marquand’s collection. On the left wall 
is Vandyck’s splendid full-length portrait of the Duke 
of Richmond and Lenox, flanked on one side by the 
famous Rembrandt (“ Portrait of a Man”’) from the Lans- 
downe collection, and on the other by one of Velasquez’s 
many portraits of Don Balthazar, the little son of Philip 
IV. On the opposite wall are two upright Constables, 
“ The Lock,” with heavy rain clouds—similar in subject 





to the well-known picture of that name made familiar }, 
many engravings of it—and a characteristic village scene, 


a 
* 


BEFORE crossing the hall to enter the Oriental room, 
let us glance at the much-talked-of music-room. When 
I saw it, it was not yet complete. The precious ebony 
and ivory furniture designed by Alma Tadema was there, 
but in Holland covers, and the famous piano case was stil| 
at Steinway’s factory, being fitted with the works. A\| 
the structural parts of the room are in keeping with 
the general classic scheme. There is an imposing 
white marb 
with wonder- 


mantel-piece of dark red stone, with a 
panel as a frieze, carved in deep intaglio, 
ful under-cutting, introducing numerous figures in a joy- 
ous scene of a spring festival, much in the manner of. 
Alma Tadema. Some ancient Etruscan vases are ar- 
ranged with excellent decorative effect. In front of tl 

great bow window looking out on Madison Avenue ji 

a pedestal which is to hold a noble work of sculptu 

exhibited at the Paris Salon this year—but not in compe 

tition—representing Sappho with her lyre. When th 
doors of the music-room are thrown open as well a 

those, at the other end of the hall, of the Oriental roon 
and the connecting dining-room, a splendid vista is pre- 
sented, to which the Sappho will serve as the focussing 
point. Alma Tadema’s “ Reading Homer,” now on loa 
at the Metropolitan Museum, will probably find a per- 
manent resting-place in the music-room, upon the wall: 
of which are now many modern paintings—some pre- 
sumably only temporarily—and several old masters, in- 
cluding a Franz Hals, a Vander Meer of Delft, a Terborg 
a Van der Meer of Leyden, and a portrait of a young 
lady, full of style and delightful in color, by Gainsborough. 


*  * 
* 


A NOTABLE feature of this most attractive house is, 
as I have already intimated, the practical use made by 
Mr. Marquand of the treasures of industrial art he has 
collected, working them into the construction wherevei 
it could be done appropriately. In no room has this 
been so ingeniously effected as in that devoted to th 
collection of Chinese and Japanese objects of art. Th« 
great fireplace is built up entirely of splendid old bronzes, 
which are combined with striking effect. This is th 
feature which impresses one most, after recovering from 
the surprise of finding oneself in a lofty apartment, ap- 
parently lined throughout with old red lacquer. The 
carved red walls and the marvellous carved red roof, 
perfect in their Chinese feeling, encourage at first this 
fanciful notion; but on examination one finds they are 
made of cocobola, a hard and costly Brazilian wood, rarely 
seen except in the form of a small carving or box for trin- 
kets. It took three years to execute this remarkable wains- 
cot and ceiling. Niches and brackets, to hold special pieces 
of china and bronze, are worked into the walls; but the 
greater part of the porcelains is arranged in groups, with 
reference chiefly to color. I hope some time to have an 
opportunity of examining in detail this fine collection. 
At present I can only refer generally to the nobler array 
of flashed vases, a large tortoise-shell vase of rare beauty, 
an exquisite grains-of-rice bowl, and, what I suppose 
must be, the finest hawthorn garniture in this country. 


* x 
* 


Mr. MARQUAND has a few pieces of old European 
ceramic ware, the most precious of which are two Gubbio 
plates and three such specimens of Palissy ware as are 
seldom found outside of a great museum collection. 
These are in the dining-room, where there are also two 
very fine paintings: a Turner of considerable size, rep- 
resenting a street in a Devonshire town, crowded with 
figures and dated 1808 ; and a replica by Rembrandt of 
his “ Nativity,” in the National Gallery, London. 


* x 
* 


THE newspaper paragraph to the effect that Mr. 
Haseltine had recently sold Mr. John Wanamaker $200- 
ooo worth of paintings is very nearly true. The sum 
actually paid by the Philadelphian “ dry-goods merchant 
prince” was $180,139, and for this he got a varied as- 
sortment of the most approved kind, ranging from 
Toulemouche, Verboeckhoven and Defregger to Millet, 
Troyon and Corot. The Millet, ‘‘ Home Life,” which 
has (ostensibly) been sold more than once in the per- 
ennial “ Haseltine collection,” represents a woman sew- 
ing and a child playing by her side ; it is more finished 
and is prettier than the better recognized examples of the 
vigorous peasant painter. There are three Bouguereaus, 
a single female figure by Kaemmerer, a small replica of 
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the “ Graziella,” by Lefebvre, in the Catharine Wolfe col- 
lection, a fine De Neuville : ‘“‘ Trumpeter of Chasseurs-a- 
pied at Rest ;" Knaus’s “ Maid of Ischia,” a “ Zither 
Player,” by Defregger; Detaille’s “ Horse Guards of 
England,” with one prominent figure in the foreground 
and other figures in the middle distance ; Géréme’s “ Ar- 
rival of the Caravan,” Rosa Bonheur'’s “ Return from 
the Horse Fair ”—a man on a tan-colored horse leading 
a white horse ; Hector Leroux’s “ Roman Senator Pray- 
ing to the God of Fever,” Couture’s “ Pierrot before the 
Correctional’’-— a variation of “ The Trial of Pierrot;” a 
striking Huguet (59x 42), representing a Hawking Party, 
very much like a Fromentin ; “The Old Witch,” with 
uncanny surroundings, up in a belfry, looking down upon 
the city of Florence; “The Captives,” by Luminais, rep- 
resenting two beautiful nude women tied to the tails of 
their captors’ horses ; that admirable example of Pasini 
—an upright canvas (42 x 52) crowded with mounted 
Arabs—“ The Meeting of the Chieftains Metualis in the 
Mountains of Lebanon.” Among the few American 
pictures are “The Proposal,” by Jules Stewart, and 
“« Sunset in New York Harbor,” by Edward Moran. Be- 
sides his fine house in Walnut Street, below Broad, Mr. 
Haseltine has a country residence near Jenkintown, and 
his now quite large collection of pictures will be distrib- 
uted between the two places. As to the enormous 
canvas by Munkacsy, “ Christ before Pilate,” it is not 
improbable that before long we shall hear of its pres- 
entation to the Pennsylvania Museum of Fine Arts. 


os 


Ir is evident from the Union League Club’s admira- 
ble November exhibition there is to be no falling off from 
the very high standard of excellence maintained by the 
committee last winter. Mr. William H. Payne is again 
chairman, and Mr. George F. Crane is secretary. 
Among the notable canvases were “ Le Parlementaire,” 
by De Neuville, showing a flag-of-truce party of German 
officers, blindfolded and with a French escort, entering 
a bombarded village, and running the gauntlet of the 
infuriated inhabitants ; ‘“ At the Farm,” a large solidly 
painted picture, by Julien Dupré, of oxen fed by a woman, 
who is pouring the contents of a pail into a feeding 
trough ; and “ The Turkey Pasture,” by the late George 
Fuller, which does impress one much in such su- 
perior company as Millet’s “Churner,” Daubigny’s 
‘Morning on the Oise,” H. Lerolle’s “ Peasants Har- 
vesting ” and “ Nightfall”—among the best examples of 
that delightful painter in this country—Troyon’s “ Re- 
turn from the Pasture,” Rousseau’s sketchy but master- 
ly “ Forest Interior,” and “ The Oak Charlemagne,” by 
Corot. Messrs. Coffin, Van Borkerck, Wiggins and 
F. C. & H. Bolton Jones represented the American art. 


* Kk 
ok 


SHADES of Rousseau and Diaz! Watelin, the land- 
scape painter, finds it necessary to write to Le Temps, 
to denounce a proposed mutilation of the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau by running macadamized roads through it. 


* * 
* 


IN the Parisian journal, “Gil Blas,” Paul de Katow 
has some entertaining gossip about certain female mod- 
els who have posed for French painters of our time. Chief 
among them, perhaps, is Sidonie, who, it is curious to 
learn, served for all the figures of Baudry’s decorations 
of the Opera House, male and female, without exception. 
She is noted for her suppleness, her white skin and 
black hair, the first quality rendering her particularly 
useful to Baudry, who could not get on without her; 
the others to Henner, with whom she has been just as 
much of a favorite. She is to be recognized in many 
**Henner’s ” in American collections. Sidonie is not ava- 
ricious. Baudry paid her, at first, ten francs per day, but 
his funds running low, he proposed that she take five 
francs daily in cash and let the remainder accumulate 
until the work was finished. She consented; Baudry 
gave regularly the interest of what he owed her, but died 
without paying her, and without leaving any account of 
his indebtedness. Having thus lost at once her employ- 
ment and her savings, Sidonie was reduced to beg the 
assistance of the artists Whom she had often obliged in 
her day, and they came promptly to her relief. She got 
together quite a little collection of pictures, which sold 


for enough to keep the wolf from her door as long as 
she lives. Henner’s present alone, brought—from Arnold 
& Tripp—z2o0o0 francs. 
the owner of a little one-story house near the Buttes- 
Chaumont, where she keeps goats and chickens, and 
MONTEZUMA, 


She is now, at twenty-five, 


sells milk and eggs. 








ART IN BOSTON. 


EVERY new statue must be an “ Aunt Sally” for the 
first few months of its public exposure, and Miss Anne 
Whitney’s beautiful bronze, set up in commemoration of 
the early Norse discoverers of America, is now passing 
through that bad quarter of an hour of its existence. I 
shied my critical sticks at it in these columns when it was 
first completed in the plaster, so I have only compli- 
ments and congratulations to offer now that it is in 
bright bronze, and stands aloft in the open sunlight at 
the forks of two of the magnificent new avenues by 
which the Back Bay district is expanding into the new 
West End. It is a mighty pretty object there, say what 
you will about the artist’s conception of what a tenth 
century Viking must have been like, and what were his 
clothes, armor, and habits as regards shaving. Every- 
body has said, as I did, that a Viking of course had a 
beard. But perhaps this archeological conviction has 
no more substantial basis than the visions of northern 
knights in Richard Wagner’s operas, although the poet, 
who dressed these heroes with the utmost minutiz of 
detail, was a scholar in the same lore as gives this real 
discoverer of America so tardily to the modern world, 
and it would have been tolerably safe to follow his 
example as to beard. However, the sculptor has her 
own vision doubtless to work out, and if she deemed it 
necessary to her ideal to have her god-like youth beard- 
less, why, she was right to persist in that prepossession, 
and disregard a multitude of counsels to the contrary. 
“ Vex not thou the poet’s mind,” shouted Alfred Tenny- 
son in his younger days; “thou canst never fathom it.” 
Time has proved over and over again in most dis- 
tinguished instances that contemporary criticism “ is an 
ass.” If Miss Whitney had given Leif knobby high 
cheek-bones and a sharp turned-up nose, with broad 
nostrils, it would have pleased some people better, it 
appears. These critics evidently believe they know what 
the pre-historic Icelander was like from observing the 
emigrants from the Scandinavian lands arriving at Castle 
Garden. But who shall say what the typical counte- 
nance of a race was under pre-historic conditions? Ac- 
cording to the poetic chronicles which the best author- 
ities in early Norse literature at the great universities of 
England and Germany pronounce as authentic as any 
history ever written, and which furnished the inspiration 
for this work of art, the Icelanders were in the flower 
of a superior civilization, while all Northern Europe was 
still virtually barbarian and the whole continent was 
struggling in the violence of the Dark Ages. Why not, 
then, make this youthful leader of a superior civilization 
beautiful instead of shaggy and repulsive? It is possible 
that the artist has thought longer and deeper, and looked 
ahead farther for her statue, than these critics who are 
so ready and capable to tell her at first glance that she 
is wrong. As to the pattern of his shirt of armor and 
the close fit of his skin leggings, with which contem- 
porary criticism has also busied itself, the artist has 
certainly chosen details that have intrinsic beauty, and 
harmonize with one another and with her ideal as a 
whole. The whole monument, with the young figure’s 
graceful, animated pose—planted firmly on its legs, as 
the hero looks out upon a new and exciting scene, under 
a hand and arm raised to shield his eyes from the sun 
and the prow and stern of a Viking’s galley rising 
before and behind the pedestal sculptured in an un- 
known alphabet, is charming, unique, and character- 
istic, piquing the mind with a fresh and alluring subject 
for contemplation and fancy, which is more than can be 
said of most statues and monuments. As it was that 
noble philanthropist and patriot, Olé Bull, who initiated 
the movement for this monument and laid the founda- 
tion of the fund for it with his own efforts, so it is Mrs. 
Olé Bull, his widow, who has finally carried it through 
to triumph. A long procession of Scandinavians, with 
flags and banners and uniforms of strange device, again 
suggesting Wagnerian myth and music-drama, stretch- 
ed through Commonwealth Avenue at the dedication, 
and in chorus sang to flutes and fiddles some character- 
istic ballad written for the occasion by one of the great 
Scandinavian composers of the day. 

Very different is Mr. Donoghue’s statue just com- 
pleted, also in heroic size, of “The Boxer,” alias John 
L. Sullivan. There need be no discussion as to whether 
this figure is costumed correctly, for the man stands 
“in puris naturalibus;” but as there can be no question 
that it is “ John L.” and nobody else, this costume is a 
little startling and embarrassing, and will doubtless 
provoke fully as much remark as that of Miss Whitney's 
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Viking. At the very opposite pole of art, as it would 
itself doubtless insist on being classified, from Miss 
Whitney’s ideal statue, the Boxer is Realism itself. It 
is a perfect reproduction of the mere athlete—and a very 
low-born one at that—and nothing more. There is not 
; at least 
nothing further than that this man, when he raises the 


an idea—to say nothing of ideal—about it 


massive fists hanging doubled near either thick thigh, 
and launches these battering-rams at you with the force 
of that immense torso and the spring of those abdominal 
muscle-plates, will knock you out, and nothing could save 
you. As a towering mass of muscular anatomy, as a 
picture and memorial of unrelieved physique, without 
mental motive or emotion of any kind, it is doubtless 
what Mr. William Winter would call an “ authentic” 
portrayal of its base subject. But it raises in the spec- 
tator only the regret that so much talent has been em- 
ployed so long on what was so little worth doing. Mr. 
Donoghue’s “ Young Sophocles” and “ Hunting Nymph” 
are happily to be brought together to sweeten the exhi- 
bition of this monster of muscle, and give the clever 
young artist some chance for the good opinion of 
Boston. 

A beautiful collection of Greek terra-cotta figures— 
to go from big things to little ones—has just been added 
to the catholic and comprehensive exhibition of Greek 
art at our Museum of Fine Arts, so brilliantly contrast- 
ing with the dreary mass and monotony of that in your 
Cyprianotic Metropolitan Museum. These figures were 
selected from the Berlin Museum by Mr. Edward Robin- 
son, curator of classical antiquities of the Boston Mu- 
seum, and have been bought and given to the Museum 
by Mr. Martin Brimmer. They are of the style com- 
monly called “ Tanagra,” from the name of the Boeotian 
village where the first or most important of the finds of 
these precious and intimate memorials of Greek life, 
society, and art was made some ten yearsago. I believe 
there are adozen or so clumsy reproductions of these 
figurines permitted to be seen at your museum—an oasis 
in the ranks of Cesnola pottery—but our museum already 
has the well-known Appleton collection of Tanagra figures 
and to these are now added the twenty-nine exquisit« 
figures from Myrina, another little town, but across the 
Egean Sea, on the coast of Asia Minor, north of 
Smyrna. Here have been found almost as many of thi 
lively little terra-cottas as at Tanagra, and of quite as 
fine an artistic character. It appears from Mr. Robin- 
son’s account that it was not until 1870 that Myrina’s 
buried riches were at all suspected, and not until 1880-82 
that these figurines were turned up, through the enter- 
prising prospecting of the French Archeological School 
at Athens. They were found chiefly in the ancient 
cemetery of the town, the five thousand graves of which 
yielded some fifteen hundred of these beautiful objects, 
seven hundred of them being now in the Louvre. 
Many theories have been advanced as to the significance 
of the burial of these figures with the dead. As Reinach 
reports that many of the figures were evidently inten- 
tionally broken, one fragment of a statuette being found 
at one end of a grave and the other half of it at the 
other end, Mr. Robinson, whose study of such subjects 
has been carried on in Greece as well as in European 
museums, advances a theory that the figures found in 
Greek graves were more associated with the friends of 
the deceased than with the deceased himself—that is, 
that they were objects which had belonged to his friends, 
and were sacrificed thus as a token of the sacrifice his 
loss was to them. As the charming things were not the 
work of great artists but of common potters, they show, 
too, how the artistic impulse pervaded even the humblest 
classes among the Greeks, as also the capacity to prize 
and cherish artistic objects. Among the twenty-nine 
specimens of Mr. Brimmer’s gift are several forms of 
Aphrodite in the archaic forms worshipped as house hold 
gods, two of winged Nikés, flying cupids, dancing 
satyrs, women in graceful drapery, and several almost 
modern-looking mothers holding children in their arms. 
Two are very singular, having movable arms, like those 
of a jointed doll. 

The most notable of recent exhibitions has been that 
with which the St. Botolph Club opened its new house. 
It comprise d many precious and costly French, Spanish, 
and Italian paintings, together with a couple of new 
portraits by Sargent, one of which was an odd sketch of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, full of character and truth, say 
those who know him. It represented him sitting in a 
low wicker chair, with his long legs and his long fingers 


waving in the air, so to speak, and a quizzical smile on 


his speaking face, as though he enjoyed the artist’s prank 
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to the full. Fortunate is the possessor—a Boston banker 
—of this intimate memorial of a delightful acquaint- 
anceship. Another interesting exhibition has been that 
of a multitudinous collection of Millet’s paintings, 
sketches, and charcoal memoranda photographed by 
Braun. It brought one very close to the peasant painter, 
his methods of work and his habits of observation and 
thought. Mr. A. H. Bicknell, the painter, has been 
holding an exhibition of etchings to which he must have 
been devoting the most of his time of late years. He 
has secured a wonderful mastery of painting effects in 
black and white, and this work of his must have a per- 
manent value. Miss Ellen Robbins has on exhibition 
a superb collection of water-color flower pictures. But 
her water-colors in this genre do not impress one with 
the strength and power of her handling in oil painting 
of foliage and blossoms, nor with the daring and origi- 
nality of her composition for decorative effect. 

GRETA. 





Gir Cain 


ABOUT SNUFF-BOTTLES., 





=——=) O a person about to become a collector 

"4 of art objects from the extreme East, 
we would say by all means begin with 
a collection of snuff-bottles. When 
one knows the snuff-bottle thoroughly, 
he may be considered furnished at all 
points with the knowledge necessary to 





an amateur, whether of porcelains, crystals, jades, agates, 
or other hard stones, or any of the multifarious materials 
of which snuff-bottles are made. This variety of mate- 
rial affords one of the main reasons for studying these 
small objects. The variety of workmanship and of de- 
sign displayed in them is almost as great, and is another 
consideration in their favor. ‘Their size makes it possi- 
ble to have a comprehensive collection in a small space, 
and last, though not least, the moderate sum for which 
such a collection can be formed is to be taken into 
account. 

There is not much fraud in snuff-bottles. 
Then, they are so 


As a rule, 
their prices would not warrant it. 
easily handled and examined that the most careless buy- 
er is little likely to overlook any crack or flaw, still less, 
if he has any knowledge at allf.a deliberate attempt at 
deception. Nevertheless, some of the customary misrep- 
resentations are occasionally made by ignorant or un- 
principled dealers, who may, for instance, claim that a 
porcelain snuff-bottle dates from the Ming dynasty, al- 
though that dynasty ceased to reign before the use of 
tobacco in any form was introduced in the East. The 
earliest date assignable is that of the Kang-he dynasty, 
beginning about the middle of the seventeenth century 
although, of course, small bottles of earlier date, manu- 
factured for other uses, may have found their way into 
collections of snuff-bottles. Such small bottles will us- 
ually be found to be of a shape quite different from the 
flattened, lenticular shape affected in most snuff-bottles. 

The oldest snuff-bottles are of hard stones, such as 
crystal, carnelian, agate and jade; and of these, the old- 
est are distinguished by the absence of wrought decora- 
tion, the selection of particularly fine specimens of the 
stones made use of, and the thinness to which the mate- 
rial is brought by hollowing out the interior with diamond 
dust. Chinese patience and lavishness of mechanical 
labor is shown especially in the shoulders of the piece 
being as thin as elsewhere, as is easily perceived by mov- 
ing about the little ivory spoons or dippers with which 
many snuff-bottles are supplied. Modern imitators in 
Germany and France rarely take the trouble to finish 
their work in the Chinese manner, nor would it pay them 
to do so. The German agates, also, are much inferior 
in beauty to the Chinese, who have in the mountains of 
the province of Yunnan, the richest deposits of the semi- 
precious stones in the world. 

Still less likely to be imitated to any deceptive degree 
are the somewhat later specimens in which the natural 
accidents of color have been taken advantage of by the 
workman to bring out in relicf on the surface of the bot- 
tle pictures of animals or plants, or sometimes a little 
landscape. Bottles of this sort, in which beauty of mate- 
rial, artistic design, and finished workmanship concur, 
bring the highest prices, sometimes as much as $500 for 
a single piece. The designs are extremely various. A 
bottle in Mr. R. E, Moore’s collection is of semi-trans- 
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parent yellowish agate, which had irregular couches of 
black, much larger on one side than on the other. The 
artist ornamented it with a design of storks, some on the 
ground, some flying ; those on the one side being wrought 
entirely out of the black, those on the other in the white, 
minute specks of black being reserved for the eyes. A 
design which is often repeated with variations is that 
of the “ Hand of Buddha,” a peculiar root so called be- 
cause of its resemblance to aclosed human hand. Mr. 
Moore has two specimens of this form in aventurine, both 
ornamented with little figures of bats—the Chinese sym- 
bol for happiness. Heart-shaped, leaf-shaped and peach- 
shaped bottles in agate, jade and crystal are to be met with, 
and they are usually beautifully carved. The jades most 
affected are the milky white variety, and the crystalline 
form marked with bright green spots known by scientists 
as “ jadeite.” Sometimes avery fine specimen of jade is 
allowed to remain in the natural form, retaining even a 





JAPANESE CARVED IVORY SNUFF-BOTTLE., 


(THE PART MARKED A IS OF BRONZE.) 


part of the matrix, but beautifully polished. Jades are 
perhaps best distinguished by their texture. That of 
ordinary precious jade is waxy, that of jadeite distinctly 
crystalline ; that of soapstone, which is sometimes passed 
off for jade, by the ignorant, is soapy rather than waxy. 
Besides this, the latter stone is easily scratched, while 
the jade is very hard. Some calcareous formations, which 
appear to be confined to the Yunnan mountains, yield a 
substance very nearly approaching to jade in color, tex- 
ture and hardness, but different in chemical composition. 
Specimens of this spar, for such it is, are, however, almost 
as highly esteemed as the true jades which they so nearly 
approach in their sensible qualities. 

Of crystals, the only sort much sought after by Ameri- 
can amateurs is the pure and flawless colorless kind. 
In China, however, certain tints of smoky and rose-col- 
ored crystals are quite as highly esteemed. Of agates, 
the murrhine or spotted agates, the banded and the clear 
variety, with needle-like crystals of rutile, are most admir- 





ed. Carnelian, jasper and sard are sometimes used, and 
amber, usually left in the rough. 

Apparently, the earliest attempts to use artificially pro- 
duced matters for snuff-bottles were confined to imita- 
tions of wrought agates in glass of several superposed 
colors. At times these imitations come nearer to the 
natural stone than the famous pieces of Roman glass 
which were long supposed to be the “ murrhine” vases 
of the ancients. But, as arule, the workman gave a free 
rein to his fancy, and overlaid colorless glass with 
couches of ruby, black, pink, yellow and other colors, out 
of which he wrought the most surprising animals and 
vegetables : a rose-pink cat and black parrot on one side 
of a vase, and a blue tree with a transparent dog beneath 
it being a combination scarcely more fantastical than 
ordinary. 

Porcelain bottles intended to hold snuff are generally 
of the Kang-he The paste, 
except in the oldest pieces, is apt to be rather soft and 
brittle. 
Ming porcelains. 


and Kien-long periods. 


They will not stand as rough usage as the true 
But what a glorious variety of orna- 
mentation they are made to bear! Every class of glaze, 
crackle, under-glaze and over-glaze painting, relief and in- 
cised decoration are to be had. Some of the older white 
pieces are decorated with very high reliefs, mostly of 
Buddhistic subjects. These bottles have usually a dou- 
ble shell, the outer being wrought in an open-work re- 
ticulated pattern with sunken medallions bearing groups 
of saints in relief. A yet finer quality of paste is shown 
in some of the incised examples, and when modelling in 
relief and incision are both used, the finest quality of 
paste appears to have been employed. Blue and white, 
and the old “seven colors,” purple, red, green, blue, 
black, brown and yellow, under-glaze, are rarely found 


The little 


rouleaus and gourd-shaped or vase-shaped bottles on 


on pieces evidently intended for snuff-bottles. 


which they occur were probably made for scent-bottles, 
and before the habit of taking snuff had become general. 
The most recent snuff-bottles with which the collector 
will concern himself, but among the very prettiest and 
most interesting, are those decorated in many colors over 
the glaze. The drawing is almost always of extreme 
delicacy, the composition striking and effective, the colors 
of the brightest, but combined with thorough knowledge 
of the laws of harmony. The subjects are commonly 
drawn from popular tales and legends, a favorite one 
being the intervention of a heavenly messenger between 
combatants either on foot or on horseback. The Em- 
peror or some high dignitary is ordinarily shown looking 
on, and the background is of fantastic rocks, trees and 
clouds. 

The prices of snuff-bottles vary a good deal, but quite 
a large and representative collection may be formed for 
the price of a-single large piece of some fashionable 
solid color porcelain. Jades and agates come the high- 
est. We have spoken of an agate snuff-bottle for which 
£100 had been paid at auction in London. The same 
bottle was afterward bought for $100 by Mr. Heber R. 
Bishop, in whose collection it now is. The average price 
for bottles of hard stone, and for the choicest specimens 
of porcelain, is about $25. Those in glass often bring as 
much, although they should not, for neither the artistic 
skill displayed in the porcelains, nor the labor necessary 
to carve and hollow jades and agates, is displayed in them. 
Good and sure enough specimens of all but the finest 
sorts can be obtained at bona fide auction sales for from 
$3 to $5 apiece. Carved red lacquer bottles and bottles 
of cloisonné enamel are unusual, and bring a little more. 
The stoppers are commonly of a different material 
from the bottles, and, as a rule, of a contrasting color. 
Coral, jade, green glass, crystal, and black agate are the 
commonest. The mountings of brass or silver are gen- 
erally beautifully engraved, and are sometimes enriched 
with enamels or with small precious stones, rubies, em- 
eralds and turquoises. So that the collector of snuff-bot- 
tles may, for, say, the cost of a six-inch peach-blow vase 
have, in a small case on his mantel-piece, specimens of 
every sort of porcelain and lapidary’s work, of metal 
work, lacquer and enamel; and, with the knowledge 
gained in the study of these he may proceed with com- 
parative safety to’ the purchase of bigger and more ex- 
pensive, but hardly more beautiful, objects of Oriental art. 

The illustrations given herewith show some very char- 
acteristic specimens. In the old Chinese bottle of carved 
sardonyx, the style of design is admirably adapted to 
working in any hard stone. The Chinese bottle of glass 
is in two layers, brown on white, the brown layer bein; 
cut into to afford the pattern. 
lain, with dragon in relief in blue, is evidently an imitation 


The Japanese, of porce- 




















of an old Chinese piece in hard stone. The Chinese 
carved ivory bottle shows more delicate ornamentation 
than is applied to stones. The remaining bottle, also in 
ivory, is of Japanese make, and is comparatively modern 


in style. The netsuke, A, belonging to it, is in bronze. 


Mates for Collectors. 


S collectors know, the cups, bowls, anc 
other utensils in which the offerings of 
rice, fruits, and other edibles are placed 
on the altar of Buddha, when of oid 
date, are usually among the chefs- 

Maurice 

Jametel, in “ La Chine Inconnue,” gives 
some marks whereby the finer pieces of the sort may 
be known. 


d’ceuvres of Chinese pottery. 





They usually bear on the outside prayers 
and invocations in Thibetan, the sacred language of the 
Buddhists. Sometimes these characters have introduced 
among them an assemblage of strokes taking the form 
of a heart, and meant to represent the mystic ‘tree of 
life.” Sometimes, also, the prayers are repeated in the 
form of a border around the interior edge of the vessel. 





JAPANESE 


PORCELAIN SNUFF-BOTTLE, 
RATION, 


BLUE DECO- 


This decoration is usually in blue, but occasionally red 
and green are added ; never other colors. The cups of 
the Ming dynasty are distinguished by the extreme 
purity of the blue. Those of the Kien-long period are 
of a tint less pure, but the whiteness of the paste and 
the fineness of the design to a European more than 
make up for that defect. 


Age is more than all other qualities with him. 


To a Chinaman this is not so. 
One way 
in which he judges of the age of a piece is by its weight. 
The old makers did not economize on their material. 
Again, in modern pieces the characters traced on these 
cups and bowls are apt to be illegible, because the work- 
men, unable to read them, have come by degrees to 
As 
between the two periods best known to collectors, the 


representing them by marks quite unlike them. 


Ming porcelains may be distinguished (and this applies 
to all porcelains on which characters of any sort are 
drawn) by the free, cursive appearance of the writing. 
Under the 
Kang-hi and the Kien-long the writing is more regular 


It has a look of being done with “chic.” 


and studied. 


* 
ak 


THE Chinese dealers are adepts in certain kinds of 
truquage, but are by no means the equals of the Euro- 
peans, or, let us add, American fabricators of modern 
antiques in inventing new tricks. They can mend 
broken pieces so that it is extremely difficult to detect 
the joining. Should the neck or foot of a vase be broken 
off and lost, they will grind down the broken edge so 
smoothly and carefully that one is likely to think that 
the vase was originally made so. They do not restore 
broken pieces with silver or silver-gilt ; works so restored 
have been patched up in America or Europe. But they 
will sometimes supply the place of the missing piece 
with plaster, and carry the decoration across it with such 
skill as often to deceive a confiding purchaser. Simi- 
larly, they sometimes have the boldness to fill up old 
pieces in cloisonné, from which the enamel has partly 
When the trick is dis- 
covered they excuse themselves by saying that it was 


fallen out, with colored wax. 
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not meant to deceive, but only to cover up “a natural 
defect.” 


M. Jametel agrees with other good judges that they are 


As for marks, the style of the writing apart, 


of no value whatever. He says that it is no uncommon 


occurrence to find a beggar by the roadside eating his 





CHINESE CARVED IVORY SNUFF-BOTTLE, 


meal of scraps out of a bowl bearing the most cele- 
brated marks of the Ming or the Kien-long period. 


* * 
* 


THE sale at Moore's auction rooms on November 2d 
and 3d, of a considerable number of jades, porcelains, and 
other Oriental art objects, from the stock of Herter Bros., 
attracted attention as much because of the good faith 
shown in publicly announcing that certain pieces were re- 
served from sale under the usual conditions, as because 
of the beauty of some of the specimens. As our readers 


are aware, we have always reprobated the common 
practice of making such reservations without informing 
the public, and it is encouraging to see a house like 
Herter’s giving its influence on the side of honesty at 


] 
n 


public sales. The firm put an upset price of $400 eac 
on three pieces of jade and one porcelain jar, $500 ona 
white jade bowl, $1500 0n a “ peachblow ” vase, $1200 on 
a green jade bottle, and $1000 on a green jade spill, and 


None of 


the reserved pieces found purchasers, although, as the 


let all the rest go for what they would bring. 


market rules, they were not marked too high. Few of the 


pieces that were sold brought fair prices, and many went 











CHINESE 


GLASS SNUFF-BOTTLE. 


BROWN ORNAMENT ON WHITE GROUND, 


much b@ow their cost. 
ably happen in any case, and Messrs. Herter will hardly 


Still, that is what would prob- 


consider that they have paid too dearly for sustaining the 
reputation of theirname. A flat jade pitcher with carved 
lizard handle, teak stand, and rings under the spout 


brought $265; a large hawthorn jar, dark color, $104.50 ; 


5 
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a rectangular panel of green jade, with dragons carved 
“au jour” and teak stand, $175; a large green jade 
bowl, with cover, $107; six bronze panels ornamented 
with insects, fish, birds, etc., in colored metals, $132; 
a pale green casket and cover of jade, $95; a large blue 
and white porcelain jar, $199; a pair of celadon beakers, 
$82; an old Chinese basin of cloisonné enamel, $95; a 
powder blue porcelain vase, twenty-eight inches high, 
$100; a white jade pilgrim bottle, carved and jewelled, 
$75; two bowls and abottle in carved rose quartz, $190; a 
carved rock crystal bottle, with stopper and cup and teak 
stand inlaid with silver, $95; two large porcelain vases, 
tea-leaf green, $190. Such an opportunity will not soon 
occur again as was offered by the sale to amateurs be- 
The 


dealers Lanthier, Watson, Thompson, and Moore bought 


ginning to form collections of Oriental objects. 


heavily. Other buyers of note were Mr. Thomas B. 


Clark, Consul-General Schlesinger, Mr. W. C. Ostler, Mr. 
William B. Dowd, Mrs, J. Milbank, and Mr, H 


. R. King. 


* * 
* 


A COLLECTION of several hundred Japanese and 


Corean tea-jars, all in their original bags of old silk on 


damask, makes one of the most interesting features of 





CHINESE SARDONYX SNUFF-BOTTLE, 


the splendid display of the First Japanese Trading Com- 
pany’s opening. The variety in shape, size, color and 
markings of these little pieces, is peculiarly surprising to 
one who knows how difficult it is to get a European or 
American mechanic, potter or other, to vary by a hair's 


There 


shades of brown and gray, mottled, streaked, sprinkled, 


breadth from his usual standard. are here all 
spotted, no two alike, and the forms vary as great- 
ly. A quantity of old inros and tobacco-boxes in lac- 
quer, and carved and inlaid wood, is noticeable in the 
next place. the rarest 


Black lacquers are in greatest 


number and their ornamentation is generally in the 
severe old style—severe, that is, in comparison with 
later Japanese work. A tobacco-box of. unusual size 


is made of a section of bamboo, with a wooden covet 
inlaid with grapes in ivory and naere and vine leaves, 
in different-colored bronzes, all in high relief. A gray 
lacquer inro has a gourd in nacre and gold lacquer 
of 
dark wood representing a squirming mass of monkeys, 


Of 


brought out in relief upon it, and has a_netsuke 


held together by tails, claws and teeth. other net- 
sukes, unattached, one represents an old priest making 
the acquaintance of a frog which has jumped upon 
his foot. 
mal's familiarity. 


He is half-pleased, half-disgusted by the ani- 
Another shows a bear with well-stuffed 
paunch, preparing to stow himself away for the winter. 
His eyes are not half as big as a pin’s head, yet the iris 
is of mother-of-pearl, and the pupils of black lacquer. 
An interesting object is a pocket-inkstand and brush- 
case combined, in silver, the inkstand made from antique 
ot 


guards shows the progress of the art of hammering and 


sword ornaments. <A _ well-arranged case sword- 


inlaying metal in Japan from the earliest dates to the 


most modern. Ivory carvings, lacquer-boxes, old por- 
celains, jades and crystals are also to be seen. 


.. 6 
* 


IN modern work, Mr. Shugio shows the latest devel- 
opments of Japanese taste and invention in porcelains 


ornamented with different-colored glazes on a black or 
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gray unglazed ground, others decorated with cloisonné 
enamel, artistic bowls and baskets of silver bronze. 


* * 
* 


LANTHIER shows a small but remarkably fine collec- 
tion of old Chinese porcelains and jade. Most of the 
pieces have been imported directly from Pekin, and, 
having in view their high quality, they certainly show 
that China is not yet exhausted as a hunting-ground for 
collectors. The collection is especially rich in celadons 
and in white. Among the latter we may particularize 
a pure white rouleau finely engraved with chrysanthe- 
mums; a square, upright bottle with dragon and waves 
in low relief, showing the finest quality of paste; a cream- 
white vase with incised drawing of swans in water, and 
a pair of “grains of rice” cups, with covers, of excep- 
tional quality. Of the celadons, a small sacrificial cup 
of very pale color, ornamented with conventional vermic- 
ulated designs is, perhaps, the finest. Others are a pale 
green upright vase with large key pattern in low relief ; 
a globular vase with raised imitation of cordage, and a 
tall sea-green vase with peonies. The collection also 
contains some fine specimens of turquoise, notably a large 
mottled and truité vase of most seductive aspect; some 
fine small pieces of liver color; a multicolor vase with 
dragon and flowers under glaze in red, green and blue; 
a handsome black vase with flowers and birds, two and 
one half feet high, and some very good specimens of 
coral red. The glory of the collection, however, is a 
superb sang-de-boeuf vase about thirty inches high, for 
which $5000 is the “upset price.” Of the jades, two 
pieces are remarkable for their extremely rare color— 
yellow—as much as for the beauty of their workmanship. 
Another is a wonderful specimen of really artistic carving 
in this beautiful but obdurate material. It is a low vase 
with quite a family of dragons, big and little, grouped 
about it, and serving for handles. 


COLLECTING IN CHINA. 


ONE would naturally suppose that the best way to 
obtain, at the lowest prices, the best specimens of any 
sort of merchandise would be to go to the country of its 
production and buy it at first hand. So it may be and 
undoubtedly is in other lands, but in regard to China, 
where almost everything is upside down according to 
our notions, this rule must be reversed. As with most 
other things, however, this appears reasonable—when 
one knows the reasons. These are that China has been 
pretty well swept of fine examples of her ancient manu- 
factures ; that the modern, as everybody is aware, are 
inferior to them; and, as everybody does zot know, 
that there is in China a body of collectors possessed of 
little knowledge but of much leisure, who, in the absence 
of other amusements, are obliged to pass much of their 
time in allowing themselves to be cheated by the Chinese 
curio merchants. This is the diplomatic corps at Pekin, 
the members of which, being barred out of Chinese 
private life and distrustful of each other, having nothing 
to do and no theatres, balls or concerts to go to, are 
reduced to picking up what they can of old books, old 
porcelains, ivories, enamels, and even old clothes. 
Between their ignorance and the necessity which they 
are under of buying something, these gentlemen succeed 
in keeping up the price of second-rate Chinese curiosities 
in Pekin and all China, and in making the fortunes of 
the dealers of the Imperial city, and of their agents who 
scour the provinces for them, of the capitalists who 





furnish them with funds, and of the artisans who mend 
and “ sur-decorate” the old pieces too badly treated by 
time to be vendable without their clever restorations. 

We get from M. Jametel's “La Chine Inconnu” some 
details as to the methods of the Pekinese brocanteurs, 
the character of their wares, the prices they ask and 
those that they receive, which will be new and interest- 
ing to most of our readers. There is in Pekin a quarter 
specially set apart for these gentry. This is in the 
quarter of the Temple smelling all through of musk and 
burning sandalwood, and inhabited mostly by Chinese, 
who regard all foreigners as “red-haired. tribute-bear- 
ing devils.” Useless to enter any of the shops in this 
quarter, where, among old frippery of all sorts, a few 
doubtful antiques are exposed for sale. The proprietor will 
probably ignore your existence, or, if he deigns to answer a 
question as to the price of this or that piece of useless lum- 
ber, will ask some hundreds of Mexican dollars (the usual 
medium of exchange), with the evident intention of insult- 
ing you. Nevertheless, at the sort of rag-market which is 
held three times a month in the court-yard of the Temple 
of Long-fou-seu, it is sometimes possible to pick up a 
bargain at the risk of picking up also numbers of 
specimens of the insect world, which hop gayly about 
from one pile of trash to another. Still our author 
found there some of the most interesting of his trou- 
vailles,; among which may be reckoned a sun-dial of 
engraved copper, with a dial-plate of European manu- 
facture, of the time of the Jesuit missions, which, as we 
know, was the period of the latest renaissance of Chinese 
art. 

But usually when a European wishes to spend the 
afternoon in bargaining, he goes to one of the more 
respectable shops in the street called Ha-ta~-meun, where 
the polished proprietor, clean shaven and in brown silk 
robe, will receive him with all politeness, call him “ his 
great old ancestor’—a term of great respect—and intro- 
duce him into the rear apartment of his shop, where his 
most precious wares are kept. There he is seated on a 
sofa of carved Coromandel rosewood, such as may be 
seen occasionally in our curiosity shops; but in China 
it has an attachment which is seldom exported with it, 
though it might be of great utility. This is a dimin- 
utive table of the same material, as long as the width 
of the sofa, which is placed upon it, between the two 
occupants, and which serves, in the present case, to 
hold the object about which they are bargaining, the 
slate ink-slab and pitong of brushes, and a tea service 
or opium pipes. The money and the most precious of 
the curios are enclosed in a big coffer bound with 
polished copper, which serves for a safe. The.rest of 
the stock occupies shelves about the apartment. Some 
heavy chairs are scattered about here and there, and 
through an octagonal pane of glass in the inner door 
one can see the court-yard of the proprietor’s dwelling, 
a big vase full of gold fish in the centre, an artificial 
rock of pottery with a tuft of bamboos growing out of 
it in one corner, and a long row of chrysanthemums of 
all colors occupying one side of the narrow veranda, 
with tiled roof and bamboo columns, which runs around 
the court, and off which open the several living and 
sleeping rooms. As in all countries where time is 7o¢ 
money, the process of bargaining is intentionally made 
as long as possible. The customer desires to see things 
that he does not want to buy, and the merchant asks 
several times the price that he is willing to take. 

What the Chinese still retain of their ancient manu- 
factures, and what they prize far above the best pieces 


which they have sold to Caucasians, are the relics of 
their very ancient stoneware, glazed with green or 
celadon, but without artistic form or decoration what- 
ever. These they prize on account of their great age— 
of which no European is competent to judge—and the 
price which they demand is simply prohibitive. Of really 
fine solid color pieces, such as may be found in every 
European or American collection worthy the name, very 
few ever appear in the Pékin shops. The more ordi- 
nary decorated wares are as plentiful as in Europe, but 
bring a higher price, a platter of the “ Compagnie des 
Indés” ware, of mediocre quality, bringing as much as 
twenty francs. 

M. Jametel ranks the Chinese, even of the best periods, 
as far inferior to the Japanese in the arts of metal work- 
ing. It is not only that their artistic bronzes are clumsy 
and inelegant, of poor composition—which defect the 
Japanese bronzes often have—and unpleasant color, but 
their arms and armor are of the worst quality. Every- 
body knows that the temper of a good Japanese blade 
is equal to the best that European armorers have forged ; 
but the Chinese swords, he says, wiil only begin to cut 
when they have become indented like a saw. 

Buying jades is pretty much like buying diamonds. 
It is not the beauty of the design for which the Chinese 
dealers charge apparently outrageous prices, but the 
quality of the stone and the finish of the workmanship 
of whatever kind. Fora simple small cup an inch and 
ahalf high in dark green jade without decoration, but 
also without a flaw or vein or spot, $700 is not con- 
sidered too high a price, while a plaque ten inches wide 
and beautifully wrought in relief or in open work may 
be had for $6. Yet working jade “a jour’—ze., 
showing the daylight through it—is a labor demanding 
the utmost skill and patience because of the extreme 
hardness and fragility of the material, and the difficulty 
is only increased by the presence of flaws or veins. In 
jades the fancies of the Chinese collectors will probably 
always rule prices, so that a Caucasian collector cannot 
be too careful how he puts his money into them. 

Old Chinese red lacquer may sometimes be found 
adorned with carvings of great beauty, usually inter- 
lacings of dragons or intricate fret-work ; but these also 
are highly prized by Chinese collectors, and are con- 
sequently dear even in Pekin. Probably the Chinaman, 
with a passion for rarities, will think himself as badly 
treated, injured by the competition between himself and 
his western brother, as the latter does. But, at least, 
the Chinaman has the happiness of having almost com- 
pletely to himself a field in which he takes the keenest 
pleasure. No one else has, so far, begun to collect rare 
editions of Chinese books or old and costly sticks of 
India ink. These latter are not bought for use—far 
from it—but tq look at. They are classed according to 
their makers, those bearing the name of Li-ting-Kouei 
in the midst of gilt dragons and blue clouds being the 
most prized. As for books, after the classics, the books 
most collected are the educational publications of the 
native emperors, dealing with the geography, the natural 
history, and the industries of the empire. One of these, 
concerned with silk manufacture and the cultivation of 
rice, isin the possession of the present writer, and is 
extremely interesting from its pictures of Chinese country 
life. Other books of the Chinese bibliophile are of a 
less innocent character, and owe their present value in 
part to their rarity, which again is due to the efforts of 
the Imperial censors to prevent their publication or to 
destroy them. 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM. 

















THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


AVING given in an early number of 
The Art Amateur a full and in- 
teresting account of the Catharine 
Lorillard Wolfe collection from 
the pen of the late Edward Strahan 
(afterward reprinted in “The Art 
Treasures of America’), and hav- 
ing also noticed it at the time of 





its presentation to the Metropolitan 
Museum of. Art, it will not be necessary for us to give 
a detailed account of it now in connection with the re- 
opening of the museum. Still it 
is by far the most important ad- 
lition made to the possessions 
of the museum in some years, 
and it is only proper that atten- 
tion should be called to the 
manner of its disposition there. 
As is well known, it is not a 
harmonious collection. It con- 
tains many good pictures of vari- 
ous schools, so various that they 
can hardly be brought together 
in one room without seriously 
interfering with one another. 
Then many of them are large 
figure paintings, which require 
space and plenty of it—more, 
indeed, than the museum will 
have at its disposal until the ad- 
dition now building is completed. 
Some of these pictures again are 
not only large but showy, and 
seriously injure the effect of more 
modest and more meritorious 
paintings placed near them. 
Thus the beautiful little “ Holy 
Family,” by Knaus, which we 
illustrate, is quite lost among the 
more boldly colored pictures by 
Boldini, Stevens, and Schreyer 
near it. Even Géréme’s “ Prayer 
in a Mosque, Old Cairo,” one of 
the best Gérémes in the coun- 
try, loses something by its jux- 
taposition with the works just 
referred to. Then the chalky col- 
or and too evidently studied com- 
position of Kaulbach’s “ Cru- 
saders” make a very disagreeable 
impression, for which one is 
utterly unprepared, coming fresh 
from the rich tones and spirited 
drawing of painters like De- 
camps, Vollon, and Lefebvre. 
But this matter will doubtless be 
remedied, without breaking up 
the collection, when the museum 
has sufficient space at its dis- 
posal. In the mean time, while 
the public is to be congratulated 
on the many admirable paintings 
which the gift of the collection 
has added to the treasures of the 
museum, a little direction is 
needed to enable it to enjoy the 
best of the paintings under- 
standingly. There are two small but very good Meis- 
soniers. The earlier of these (A.D. 1856), ‘“ The 
Brothers Van de Velde,” from the famous Laurent- 
Richard collection, is one of the gems of the gallery; 
ind the other (dated 1869), from the collection of the 
ite Baron Strausberger, Berlin, representing two 
mounted officers, with the horses admirably foreshort- 
ened, with the seashore for a background, is hardly 
inferior to it. “The Startled Confessor” and “The 
Xeprimand,” by Vibert, are full of expression, and are 
much better in color than most of that rather vulgar 


painter’s recent work. Henner’s “ Bather” is in his 
usual key of pale luminous flesh, dark brown and green 
foliage, and turquoise-colored sky reflected in a pool of 
water; but it is a particularly fine bit of flesh painting, 
even for Henner. The gray slate and red-tiled roofs in 
Vollon’s “ Farmyard ” are a little discordant, but there 
is much good work in the picture. Dupré's “ The Hay 
Wagon,” from the W. T. Blodgett collection, shows 
plainly the strong influence the Dutch landscape school 
had upon the painter. The Decamps—‘‘ The Night 
Patrol, Cairo”—which is placed near it was bought at 
the sale of the John Taylor Johnson collection. It is a 
small but superb example, having all the dash and all 








‘‘THE HOLY FAMILY.’’ BY LUDWIG KNAUS., 


(in THE CATHARINE WOLFE COLLECTION IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART.) 


the beauty of coloring for which the painter is famous. 
Bonnat’s “ Fellah Woman and Child” has serious merits, 
in spite of a background which has the serious fault of 
looking like a wall when it is meant for a sky. Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ Weaning the Calves” is rather disagreeable 
in tone, and lacks some of the solidity in modelling 
which makes “ The Horse Fair” so remarkable. Lefeb- 
vre’s “ Graziella,”” who does not in the least look like 
Lamartine’s Graziella, is a fine study of form and ex- 
pression. A small Rousseau, “ River Landscape,” shows 


his customary ccmposition of a near river bank and 


) Lib 


large clump of trees on one side, and the farther bank 
with a smaller clump of trees on the other, the cloud 


forms being relied upon to restore the “ balance.” Blaize 
Desgoffe’s “Objects of Art” shows much careful, 
learned, but hardly interesting still-life painting. Dau- 
bigny’s “On the Seine, Morning,” is quietly and coolly 
poetical. The way in which the rising sun is introduced 
is refreshingly natural, and may furnish a needed lesson 
in simplicity to some of our ambitious young landscape 
painters. 

Jules Breton’s “Religious Procession in Brittany,” 
crowded yet monotonous in composition, has darkened 
considerably, so that the effect of the sea of white caps 
in the background has almost 
gone. Cabanel’s leering ‘ Shu- 
lamite Woman,” painted to order 
for Miss Wolfe, is an example 
of the sort of factory work which 
even artists of high reputation 
sometimes turn out. There is 
an affectation of archzological 
knowledge in the Egyptian col- 
onnade in the background, but 
the costume, the attitude, the soft 
flesh and white skin of this Pari- 
sian odalisque are all as far as 
possible from anything that can 
be imagined of the heroine of 
the Canticle. Troyon’s “ Study 
of a White Cow” has become 
too blue in the shadows, but it 
is capitally drawn. Corot’s “ Ville 
d’Avray” is not successful in 
the difficult effect attempted, that 
of scattered dark leaves against 
a pale gray sky. Hans Makart’s 
“ Dream after the Ball,” painted 
to order, is a poor specimen of 
the work even of that over-rated 
artist. 

About a score of notably 
good water-colors, arranged on 
screens, make part of the collec- 
tion. Among the more interest- 
ing are Meissonier’s “ The Sign 
Painter ;” Fortuny’s “Camels 
Reposing,” and Maurice Leloir’s 
“The Drink of Milk.”  Bida’s 
“ Massacre of the Mamalukes,” 
Doré’s “ Retreat from Moscow,” 
and an early Detaille will also 
repay inspection, 

The museum has also received 
the gift of an important painting 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 
is now on exhibition in the outet 
gallery. It contains the portraits 
of three gentlemen whose posi- 
tion as trustees of the tenth 
Earl of Westmoreland gained for 
them the privilege of having their 
figures transmitted to posterity 
by Sir Joshua’s brush. One of 
them, Mr. Inigo Jones, is seated 
at a small round table, his hand 
clasping a bottle. A Mr. Blair 
is also seated, with a wine-glass 
between his fingers. His white 
satin coat and sea-green waist- 
coat make him the principal figure in the composition, 
though the third gentleman, Mr. Fane, represented stand- 
ing against a background of sky, is important enough to 
prevent the composition from being stagey. The two 
first mentioned have for background the leaves and trel- 
lis of an arbor. The tone of color is low, harmonious, 
and refined. The flesh tints, though a trifle pale, pos- 
sibly due to fading of the carnations employed or to 
injudicious cleaning, are still exquisite, and the brush 
work is masterly. The museum is indebted for this fine 
picture tothe Senerosity of Mr, J. S. Morgan, the banker, 





OF CHILDREN, 


A PAINTER 


PROBABLY the most charming painter of children 
that France, if not the world, has produced, is the author 
of the four engaging sketches which we present as a 
Christmas-box to our readers, with the compliments of 


STUDY OF A CHILD, BY TIMOLEON 


the season. Timoléon Lobrichon is, indeed, the chil- 
dren's artist, par excellence. His talents and his ac- 
quirements distinguish him as fully from the crowd of 
artists who make this genre their specialty as do his 
naivété, grace and abandon from the great men who 
occasionally condescended to the like subjects. Rey- 
nolds’s children are masterly bits of painting; Knaus’s 
are roguish, and often convey a satirical lesson to their 
elders; the cupids and cherubs of Italian and French 
eighteenth-century work are, need it be said, not chil- 
dren at all, True, in that same eighteenth century 
there lived a painter, L’Enfant de Metz, who may be 
said to be the precursor of Lobrichon; but, though 
graceful, naive and fascinating, he certainly was not 
equal to the subject of our notice in the technical parts 
of his art. Something of his more spiritual qualities, 
however, Lobrichon may owe to him, as he assuredly 
owes to Fragonard, and others of the time, his present 
palette, at once solid and delicate, brilliant no less than 
permanent. Lobrichon did not always paint children, nor 
did he begin with a palette firm and fresh as a bunch of 
newly-picked flowers. Born of poor parents at Cornod, 
in the Jura Mountains, he came at an early age to Paris 
with his brothers, who supported him while he learned his 
art. He was for a time a pupil of Picot, from whose atelier 
Bouguereau, Cabanel, Pils, and others, graduated while 
he was still a student. His first efforts at picture-mak- 
ing were influenced by his studies, then newly taken 
up, in history, literature and science. The study of 
geology renewed his interest in the rocks of the Jura, of 
which he had made many studies, and his readings in 
the Bible directed him to subjects which he framed in 
these rocky landscapes. Thus, one of his earliest pic- 
tures showed the daughter of Jephthah, with her compan- 
ions, in one of these Jura landscapes. The vision of Eze- 
kiel—of The Valley of Dry Bones—was another of these 
early subjects, as remote as possible, it will be seen, from 
those that engaged his talent later. Some of these 
lugubrious pictures, painted almost in grisaille, were ad- 
mitted to the Salon, then biennial, and he gained two or 
three honorable mentions by them ; but it was not until 
1864, that his ‘‘ Reading Lesson,” with difficulty accepted, 
brought him a real success. He tells, in a letter to a 
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friend, of his surprise and joy at the shower of orders 
which this, his new departure, brought upon him. Three 
dealers in one day, Durand Ruel and Goupil being two 
of them, visited his garret with commissions ; and, after 
they had gone, he and a jovial friend who was present 
danced about the studio until their legs gave away, 
Since then he _ has 
steadily painted babies 
and their manners,and 
gained fame and _for- 
tune in so doing. He 
is very clever in com- 
position, and it costs 
him no particular trou- 
ble to preserve in 
his finished work the 
charming spirit of the 
little sketches from life 
which illustrate this 

article. 
Lobrichon’s principal 
pictures of the baby 
genre are: “La lecon 
de lecture,” 1864; “ Un 
du Jardin du 
Luxembourg,” 1865; 
“ L’Embuscade,” 1867; 
“Vol avec escalade,” 
1869; ‘“ Une tempéte 
dans cuvette,” 
1870; “ Chateaux sur 
“le sable,” 1872; “La 
Hotte de Croquemi- 
taine,” 1874, and “ De- 
vant Guignol,’’ 1880. 
“La Hotte Cro- 
quemitaine” is well 
known in this country, 


coin 


une 


de 


where it is 
through the thousands 
of engravings of it 
throughout 


owned, 


scattered 
land. 
of Croquemitaine’’ is 
the English title of this 
popular picture of pret- 
ty babies crowded into a wicker basket and labelled for 
transportation. This and the companion picture, “ Le 
Petit Noél,” were originally sold for 15,000 francs. 


the “ Baggage 


LOBRICHON, 


THE sensation of beauty is not sensual on the one 
hand, nor is it intellectual 
the other, but is dependent on 
a pure, right, and open state 
of the heart, both for its truth 
and its intensity; for we do in- 
deed see constantly that men, hav- 
ing naturally acute perceptions of 
the beautiful, yet not receiving it 
with a pure heart, nor into their 
hearts at all, make it a mere min- 
ister to their desires until all their 
emotions take the same earthly 
stamp, and the sense of beauty 
sinks into the servant of lust.— 
RUSKIN. 


on 


WHILE the young artist goes on 
complacently painting pictures, and 
feeling confident that he is soaring 
straight toward the dizzy heights 
of fame, there is little hope for him; 
but when he falters, hardly daring 
to ask if he be one of the few 
blessed with that finer vision to 
whom alone the conception of true 
art is possible, then, and not until 
then, will the presiding Muse re- 
gard him with favor. 


SHADES of Rousseau and Diaz! 
Watelin, the landscape painter, 
finds it necessary to write to the 
Paris journal, Le Temps, to de- 
nounce a proposed mutilation of 
the forest of Fontainebleau by run- 
ning macadamized roads through it. 


STUDY 


STILL-LIFE PAINTING IN OILS. 


I.—DEAD GAME, 


BESIDES fruit—to which in my previous articles in 
The Art Amateur I have confined my remarks— 
there is a wealth of beautiful objects continually pre- 
senting their claims to observation, and challenging 
the admiration of the still-life painter. None of these, 


perhaps, if properly treated, afford material for more 
interesting pictures than dead game, concerning the 
painting of which let me now give a few practical hints. 


TIMOLEON LOBRICHON. DRAWN BY HIMSELF. 


For a small canvas, representing one species of game 
only, the simplest, easiest, and most attractive method 
of composition is to be had by hanging up the models 
by the feet against an old wall of gray-white plaster, 
the rougher the better, as the difference in quality and 
the contrast in technique make an admirable foil to 
the smooth, fluffy touch necessary in the representation 
of feathers or fur. And then the cast shadow is of 
infinite value, by its relief giving the object a semblance 
of reality that, even to the artistically educated eye, is 
sometimes deceptive. If it be desirable to represent 
the subject lying on a table, regularity, by all means, 


OF A CHILD. BY TIMOLEON LOBRICHON. 
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gray unglaved ground, others decorated with cloisonné 
enamel, artistic bowls and baskets of silver bronze 


LANTHIER shows a small but remarkably fine collec- 
tion of oki Chinese porcelains and jade. Most of the 
pieces have been imported directly from Pekin, and, 
having in view their high quality, they certainly show 
that China is set yet exhausted as a hunting-ground for 
collectors. The collection is especially rich in celadons 
and in white. Among the latter we may particularize 
a pure white rouleau finely engraved with chrysanthe 
mums; a square, upright bottle with dragon and waves 
in low relief, showing the finest quality of paste ; a cream- 
white vase with incised drawing of swans in water, and 
a pair of “ grains of rice” cups, with covers, of excep- 
tional quality. Of the celadons, a small sacrificial cup 
of very pale color, ornamented with conventional vermic 
ulated designs is, perhaps, the finest. Others are a pale 
green upright vase with large key pattern in low relief ; 
a globular vase with raised imitation of cordage, and a 
tall sea-green vase with peonies. The collection also 
contains some fine specimens of turquoise, notably a large 
mottled and truité vase of most seductive aspect; some 
fine small pieces of liver color; a multicolor vase with 
dragon and flowers under glaze in red, green and blue; 
a handsome black vase with flowers and birds, two and 
one half feet high, and some very good specimens of 
coral red. The glory of the collection, however, is a 
superb sang-de-boeuf vase about thirty inches high, for 
which $5000 is the “upset price.” Of the jades, two 
pieces are remarkable for their extremely rare color— 
yellow—as much as for the beauty of their workmanship. 
Another is a wonderful specimen of really artistic carving 
in this beautiful but obdurate material. It is a low vase 
with quite a family of dragons, big and little, grouped 
about it, and serving for handles, 


COLLECTING IN CHINA. 


ONE would naturally suppose that the best way to 
obtain, at the lowest prices, the best specimens of any 
sort of merchandise would be to go to the country of its 
production and buy it at first hand. So it may be.and 
undoubtedly is in other lands, but in regard to China, 
where almost everything is upside down according to 
our notions, this rule must be reversed. As with most 
other things, however, this appears reasonable—when 
one knows the reasons. These are that China has been 
pretty well swept of fine examples of her ancient manu- 
factures ; that the modern, as everybody is aware, are 
inferior to them; and, as everybody does of know, 
that there is in China a body of collectors possessed of 
little knowledge but of much leisure, who, in the absence 
of other amusements, are obliged to pass much of their 
time in allowing themselves to be cheated by the Chinese 
curio merchants. This is the diplomatic corps at Pekin, 
the members of which, being barred out of Chinese 
private life and distrustful of each other, having nothing 
to do and no theatres, balls or concerts to go to, are 
reduced to picking up what they can of old books, old 
porcelains, ivories, enamels, and even old clothes, 
Between their ignorance and the necessity which they 
are under of buying something, these gentlemen succeed 
in keeping up the price of second-rate Chinese curiosities 
in Pekin and all China, and in making the fortunes of 
the dealers of the Imperial city, and of their agents who 
scour the provinces for them, of the capitalists who 


furnish them with funds, and of the artisans who mend 
and “ sur-decorate ’ the okl pieces too badly treated by 
time to be vendable without their clever restorations. 

We get from M. Jametel’s “ La Chine Inconnu” some 
details as to the methods of the Pekinese brocanteurs, 
the character of their wares, the prices they ask and 
those that they receive, which will be new and interest 
ing to most of our readers There is in Pekin a quarter 
spec ially set apart for these gentry This is in the 
quarter of the Temple smelling all through of musk and 
burning sandalwood, and inhabited mostly by Chinese 
who regard all foreigners as “ red-haired. tribute-bear 
ing devils.” Useless to enter any of the shops in this 
quarter, where, among old frippery of all sorts, a few 
doubtful antiques are exposed for sale. The proprietor will 
probably ignore your existence, or, if he deigns to answer a 
question as to the price of this or that piece of useless lum- 
ber, will ask some hundreds of Mexican dollars (the usual 
medium of exchange), with the evident intention of insult- 
ing you. Nevertheless, at the sort of rag-market which is 
held three times a month in the court-yard of the Tempk 
of Long-fou-seu, it is sometimes possible to pick up a 
bargain at the risk of picking up also numbers of 
specimens of the insect world, which hop gayly about 
from one pile of trash to another. Still our author 
found there some of the most interesting of his trou- 
vailles, among which may be reckoned a sun-dial of 
engraved copper, with a dial-plate of European manu- 
facture, of the time of the Jesuit missions, which, as we 
know, was the period of the latest renaissance of Chinese 
art. 

But usually when a European wishes to spend the 
afternoon in bargaining, he goes to one of the more 
respectable shops in the street called Ha-ta-meun, where 
the polished proprietor, clean shaven and in brown silk 
robe, will receive him with all politeness, call him “ his 
great old ancestor”—a term of great respect—and intro- 
duce him into the rear apartment of his shop, where his 
most precious wares are kept. There he is seated on a 
sofa of carved Coromandel rosewood, such as may be 
seen occasionally in our curiosity shops; but in China 
it has an attachment which is seldom exported with it, 
though it might be of great utility. This is a dimin- 
utive table of the same material, as long as the width 
of the sofa, which is placed upon it, between the two 
occupants, and which serves, in the present case, to 
hold the object about which they are bargaining, the 
slate ink-slab and pitong of brushes, and a tea service 
or opium pipes. The money and the most precious of 
the curios are enclosed in a big coffer bound with 
polished copper, which serves for a safe. The rest of 
the stock occupies shelves about the apartment. Some 
heavy chairs are scattered about here and there, and 
through an octagonal pane of glass in the inner door 
one can see the court-yard of the proprietor’s dwelling, 
a big vase full of gold fish in the centre, an artificial 
rock of pottery with a tuft of bamboos growing out of 
it in one corner, and a long row of chrysanthemums of 
all colors occupying one side of the narrow veranda, 
with tiled roof and bamboo columns, which runs around 
the court, and off which open the several living and 
sleeping rooms. As in all countries where time is ot 
money, the process of bargaining is intentionally made 
as long as possible. The customer desires to see things 
that he does not want to buy, and the merchant asks 
several times the price that he is willing to take. 

What the Chinese still retain of their ancient manu- 
factures, and what they prize far above the best pieces 


which they have sold to Caucasians, are the relics of 
their very ancient stoneware, glazed with green or 
celadon, but without artistic form or decoration what 
ever. These they prize on account of their great age 
of which no European is competent to judge—and th 
price which they demand is simply prohibitive. Of really 
tine solid color pieces, suc h as may be found im every 
F.uropean or American collection worthy the name, very 
few ever appear in the Pekin shops. The more ordi 
nary decorated wares are as plentiful as in Europe, but 
bring a higher price, a platter of the “Compagnie ck 
Indés” ware, of mediocre quality, bringing as much a 
twenty francs 

M. Jametel ranks the Chinese, even of the best periods 
as far inferior to the Japanese in the arts of metal work- 
ing. It is not only that their artistic bronzes are clumsay 
and inelegant, of poor composition—which defect the 
Japanese bronzes often have—and unpleasant color, but 
their arms and armor are of the worst quality. Every- 
body knows that the temper of a good Japanese blade 
is equal to the best that European armorers have forged ; 
but the Chinese swords, he says, will only begin to cut 
when they have become indented like a saw 

Buying jades is pretty much like buying diamonds. 
It is not the beauty of the design for which the Chinese 
dealers charge apparently outrageous prices, but the 
quality of the stone and the finish of the workmanship 
of whatever kind. Fora simple small cup an inch and 
ahalf high in dark green jade without decoration, but 
also without a flaw or vein or spot, $700 is not con- 
sidered too high a price, while a plaque ten inches wide 
and beautifully wrought in relief or in open work may 
be had for $6. Yet working jade “a jour’—zz., 
showing the daylight through it—is a labor demanding 
the utmost skill and patience because of the extreme 
hardness and fragility of the material, and the difficulty 
is only increased by the presence of flaws or veins. In 
jades the fancies of the Chinese collectors will probably 
always rule prices, so that a Caucasian collector cannot 
be too careful how he puts his money into them. 

Old Chinese red lacquer may sometimes be found 
adorned with carvings of great beauty, usually inter- 
lacings of dragons or intricate fret-work ; but these also 
are highly prized by Chinese collectors, and are con- 
sequently dear even in Pekin. Probably the Chinaman, 
with a passion for rarities, will think himself as badly 
treated, injured by the competition between himself and 
his western brother, as the latter does. But, at least, 
the Chinaman has the happiness of having almost com- 
pletely to himself a field in which he takes the keenest 
pleasure. No one else has, so far, begun to collect rare 
editions of Chinese books or old and costly sticks of 
India ink. These latter are not bought for use—far 
from it—but to look at. They are classed according to 
their makers, those bearing the name of Li-ting-Kouei 
in the midst of gilt dragons and blue clouds being the 
most prized. As for books, after the classics, the books 
most collected are the educational publications of the 
native emperors, dealing with the geography, the natural 
history, and the industries of the empire. One of these, 
concerned with silk manufacture and the cultivation of 
rice, isin the possession of the present writer, and is 
extremely interesting from its pictures of Chinese country 
life. Other books of the Chinese bibliophile are of a 
less innocent character, and owe their present value in 
part to their rarity, which again is due to the efforts of 
the Imperial censors to prevent their publication or to 
destroy them. 
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ENGRAVED RIM OF AN EWER-STAND, ARABIAN WORK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM, 




















WATROPOLITAAN 


AVING given in early number of 
The Art Amateur a fu 
teresting a unt of the Cathar 
Lorillard Wolfe collect from 
the pen of the late kdward Straha 
(afterward reprinted in “The Art 
Treasures of America umd ha 


time of 





ing also not ced it at the 
its presentation to the Metropolitan 
necessary for us to give 
with the re- 


Museum of Art, it will not be 
a detailed account of it now in 
Still it 


connection 
opening of the museum. 
is by far the most important ad- 
dition made to the possessions 
of the museum in some years, 
and it is only proper that atten- 
called to the 


manner of its disposition there. 


tion should be 
As is well known, it is not a 
harmonious collection. It con- 
tains many good pictures of vari- 
ous schools, so various that they 
can hardly be brought together 
in one room without seriously 
interfering with one another. 
Then many of them are large 
figure paintings, which require 
space and plenty of it—more, 
indeed, than the museum will 
have at its disposal until the ad- 
dition now building is completed. 
Some of these pictures again are 
not only large but showy, and 
seriously injure the effect of more 
modest and more meritorious 
paintings placed near them. 
Thus the beautiful little “ Holy 
Family,” by Knaus, which we 
illustrate, is quite lost among the 
more boldly colored pictures by 
Boldini, Stevens, and Schreyer 
near it. Even Géréme’s “ Prayer 
in a Mosque, Old Cairo,” one of 
the best Gérémes in the coun- 
try, loses something by its jux- 
taposition with the works just 
referred to. Then the chalky col- 
or and too evidently studied com- 
position of Kaulbach’s “ Cru- 
saders” make a very disagreeable 
impression, for which one is 
utterly unprepared, coming fresh 
from the rich tones and spirited 
drawing of painters like De- 
Vollon, and Lefebvre. 
But this matter will doubtless be 
remedied, without breaking up 
the collection, when the museum 
has sufficient space at its dis- 
posal. In the mean time, while 
the public is to be congratulated 
on the many admirable paintings 
which the gift of the collection 
has added to the treasures of the 
museum, a little direction is 
needed to enable it to enjoy the 
best of the paintings under- 
standingly. There are two small but very good Meis- 
soniers. The earlier of these (A.D. 1856), “The 
Brothers Van de Velde,” from the famous Laurent- 
Richard collection, is one of the gems of the gallery; 
and the other (dated 1869), from the collection of the 
late Baron Strausberger, Berlin, representing two 
mounted officers, with the horses admirably foreshort- 
ened, with the seashore for a background, is hardly 
inferior to it. “The Startled Confessor” and “The 


camps, 


Reprimand,” by Vibert, are full of expression, and are 
much better in color than most of that rather vulgar 


(in THE CATHARINE WOLFE COLLECTION IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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plainly the strong rofluc e the Dutch lands« pe schoo 
had upon the painter rhe Decamps—** The Night 


Patrol, Cairo”—which is placed near it was bought at 
the sale of the John Taylor Johnson collection, It is a 


small but superb example, having all the dash and all 





‘‘THE HOLY FAMILY.”’ 


BY LUDWIG KNAUS. 


the beauty of coloring for which the painter is famous. 
Bonnat’s “ Fellah Woman and Child” has serious merits, 
in spite of a background which has the serious fault of 
looking like a wall when it is meant for a sky. Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ Weaning the Calves” is rather disagreeable 
in tone, and lacks some of the solidity in modelling 
which makes “ The Horse Fair” so remarkable. Lefeb- 
vre’s “ Graziella,” who does not in the least look like 
Lamartine’s Graziella, is a fine study of form and ex- 
pression. A small Rousseau, “ River Landscape,” shows 
his customary ccmposition of a near river bank and 








poetica 


OF ART.) 


estore the “ balance Blaiz 


Obiects of Art 


mntor 
much careful 


Dau 


shows 


but hardly interesting still-life painting 


ony s On the Seme, Morning,” 1s quictly and coolly 


Ihe way in which the rising sun is introduced 


is refreshingly natural, and may furnish a needed lesson 


n simplicity to some of our ambitious young landscape 


painters 


Jules Breton’s “Religious Procession in Brittany,” 


crowded yet monotonous in composition, has darkened 


considerably, so that the effect of the sea of white caps 


in the background has almost 
gone. Cabanel’s leering ‘‘ Shu- 
lamite Woman,” painted to order 
for Miss Wolfe, is an example 
of the sort of factory work which 
even artists of high reputation 
sometimes turn out, There is 
an affectation of archzological 
knowledge in the Egyptian col- 
onnade in the background, but 
the costume, the attitude, the soft 
flesh and white skin of this Pari- 
sian odalisque are all as far as 
possible from anything that caa 
be imagined of the heroine of 
the Canticle. 
of a White Cow” has become 


Troyon’s “ Study 


too blue in the shadows, but it 
is capitally drawn. Corot’s “ Ville 
d’Avray” is not successful in 
the difficult effect attempted, that 
of scattered dark leaves against 
Hans Makart’s 
“ Dream after the Ball,” painted 


a pale gray sky. 


to order, is a poor specimen of 
the work even of that over-rated 
artist. 
About 
good water-colors, arranged on 


a score of notably 


screens, make part of the collec- 
tion. Among the more interest- 
ing are Meissonier’s “ The Sign 
Fortuny’s 
Reposing,” and Maurice Leloir’s 
“The Drink of Milk.” Bida’s 
“ Massacre of the Mamalukes,” 


Painter ;” “ Camels 


Doré’s “ Retreat from Moscow,” 
and an early Detaille will also 
repay inspection. 

The museum has also received 
the gift of an important painting 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 
is now on exhibition in the outer 
gallery. It contains the portraits 
of three gentlemen whose posi- 
of the tenth 
Earl of Westmoreland gained for 


tion as trustees 
them the privilege of having their 
figures transmitted to posterity 
by Sir Joshua’s brush. One of 
them, Mr. Inigo Jones, is seated 
at a small round table, his hand 
A Mr. Blair 
is also seated, with a wine-glass 
His white 

satin coat and sea-green waist- 
coat make him the principal figure in the composition, 
though the third gentleman, Mr. Fane, represented stand- 
ing against a background of sky, is important enough to 
prevent the composition from being stagey. The two 
first mentioned have for background the leaves and trel- 
lis of an arbor. The tone of color is low, harmonious, 
The flesh tints, though a trifle pale, pos- 


clasping a bottle. 


between his fingers. 


and refined. 
sibly due to fading of the carnations employed or to 
injudicious cleaning, are still exquisite, and the brush 
work is masterly. The museum is indebted for this fine 
picture tothe generosity of Mr. J. S. Morgan, the banker. 

















A PAINTER OF CHILDREN. 


PROBABLY the most charming painter of children 
that France, if not the world, has produced, is the author 
of the four engaging sketches which we present as a 
Christmas-box to our readers, with the compliments of 





STUDY OF A CHILD, BY TIMOLEON LOBRICHON, ~ 


the season. Timoléon Lobrichon is, indeed, the chil- 
dren's artist, par excellence. His talents and his ac- 
quirements distinguish him as fully from the crowd of 
artists who make this genre their specialty as do his 
naivété, grace and abandon from the great men who 
occasionally condescended to the like subjects. Rey- 
nolds’s children are masterly bits of painting; Knaus’s 
are roguish, and often convey a satirical lesson to their 
elders; the cupids and cherubs of Italian and French 
eighteenth-century work are, need it be said, not chil- 
dren at all. True, in that same eighteenth century 
there lived a painter, L’Enfant de Metz, who may be 
said to be the precursor of Lobrichon; but, though 
graceful, naive and fascinating, he certainly was not 
equal to the subject of our notice in the technical parts 
of his art. Something of his more spiritual qualities, 
however, Lobrichon may owe to him; as he assuredly 
owes to Fragonard, and others of the time, his present 
palette, at once solid and delicate, brilliant no less than 
permanent. Lobrichon did not always paint children, nor 
did he begin with a palette firm and fresh as a bunch of 
newly-picked flowers. Born of poor parents at Cornod, 
in the Jura Mountains, he came at an early age to Paris 
with his brothers, who supported him while he learned his 
art. He was for a time a pupil of Picot, from whose atelier 
Bouguereau, Cabanel, Pils, and others, graduated while 
he was still a student. His first efforts at picture-mak- 
ing were influenced by his studies, then newly taken 
up, in history, literature and science. The study of 
geology renewed his interest in the rocks of the Jura, of 
which he had made many studies, and his readings in 
the Bible directed him to subjects which he framed in 
these rocky landscapes. Thus, one of his earliest pic- 
tures showed the daughter of Jephthah, with her compan- 
ions, in one of these Jura landscapes. The vision of Eze- 
kiel—of The Valley of Dry Bones—was another of these 
early subjects, as remote as possible, it will be seen, from 
those that engaged his talent later. Some of these 
lugubrious pictures, painted almost in grisaille, were ad- 
mitted to the Salon, then biennial, and he gained two or 
three honorable mentions by them ; but it was not until 
1864, that his ‘“‘ Reading Lesson,” with difficulty accepted, 
brought him a real success. He tells, in a letter to a 
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friend, of his surprise and joy at the shower of orders 
which this, his new departure, brought upon him. Three 
dealers in one day, Durand Ruel and Goupil being two 
of them, visited his garret with commissions ; and, after 
they had gone, he and a jovial friend who was present 
danced about the studio until their legs gave away, 
Since then he_ has 
steadily painted babies 
and their manners,and 
gained fame and for- 
tune in so doing. He 
y is very clever in com- 
a position, and it costs 
/ him no particular trou- 
ble to preserve in 
his finished work the 
charming spirit of the 
little sketches from life 
which illustrate this 
article. 

Lobrichon’s principal 
pictures of the baby 
genre are: “La lecon 
de lecture,” 1864; “ Un 
coin du Jardin du 
Luxembourg,” 1865; 
“ L’Embuscade,” 1867; 
“Vol avec escalade,”’ 
1869; “Une tempéte 
dans une cuvette,” 
1870; ‘“ Chateaux sur 
le sable,” 1872; “La 
Hotte de Croquemi- 
taine,” 1874, and “ De- 
vant Guignol,”’ 1880. 
“La Hotte de Cro- 
quemitaine” is well 
known in this country, 
where it is owned, 
through the thousands 
of engravings of it 
scattered throughout 
the land. “ Baggage 
of Croquemitaine”’ is 
the English title of this 
popular picture of pret- 
ty babies crowded into a wicker basket and labelled for 
transportation. This and the companion picture, “ Le 
Petit Noél,” were originally sold for 15,000 francs. 


THE sensation of beauty is not sensual on the one 
hand, nor is it intellectual on 
the other, but is dependent on 
a pure, right, and open state 
of the heart, both for its truth 
and its intensity; for we do in- 
deed see constantly that men, hav- 
ing naturally acute perceptions of 
the beautiful, yet not receiving it 
with a pure heart, nor into their 
hearts at all, make it a mere min- 
ister to their desires until all their 
emotions take the same earthly 
stamp, and the sense of beauty 
sinks into the servant of lust.— 
RUSKIN. 


WHILE the young artist goes on 
complacently painting pictures, and 
feeling confident that he is soaring 
straight toward the dizzy heights 
of fame, there is little hope for him; 
but when he falters, hardly daring 
to ask if he be one of the few 
blessed with that finer vision to 
whom alone the conception of true 
art is possible, then, and not until 
then, will the presiding Muse re- 
gard him with favor. 


SHADES of Rousseau and Diaz! 
Watelin, the landscape painter, 
finds it necessary to write to the 
Paris journal, Le Temps, to de- 
nounce a proposed mutilation of 
the forest of Fontainebleau by run- 
ning macadamized roads through it. 


STILL-LIFE PAINTING IN OILS. 


I.—DEAD GAME, 


BESIDES fruit—to which in my previous articles in 
The Art Amateur I have confined my remarks— 
there is a wealth of beautiful objects continually pre- 
senting their claims to observation, and challenging 
the admiration of the still-life painter. None of these, 
perhaps, if properly treated, afford material for more 
interesting pictures than dead game, concerning the 
painting of which let me now give a few practical hints. 





TIMOLEON LOBRICHON. DRAWN BY HIMSELF. 


For a small canvas, representing one species of game 
only, the simplest, easiest, and most attractive method 
of composition is te be had by hanging up the models 
by the feet against an old wall of gray-white plaster, 
the rougher the better, as the difference in quality and 
the contrast in technique make an admirable foil to 
the smooth, fluffy touch necessary in the representation 
of feathers or fur. And then the cast shadow is of 
infinite value, by its relief giving the object a semblance 
of reality that, even to the artistically educated eye, is 
sometimes deceptive. If it be desirable to represent 
the subject lying on a table, regularity, by all means, 





STUDY OF A CHILD. BY TIMOLEON LOBRICHON. 
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PLATE 642.—DESIGN FOR A BACCARAT VAS 


By KAPPA. 


(For the design in miniature, sce page 13; for directions 
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PCARAT VASE. ‘‘ Orange Lilies.”’ 


APPA. 


for directions for treatment, see page 23.) 
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PLATE 643.—DECORATION FOR A FISH PLATE, 


THE First or A Seriks or Six. By S. J. Knicur. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 23.) 
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should be avoided. Asa foil to the game, and to add 
interest and variety to the picture, some hard object of 


graceful form should be introduced, such as a vase or 


pitcher. 

Quail and partridges are rather diffi- 
cult to paint on account of the broken 
character of the colors; yet by close 
observation and repeated trials success 
can be attained. It would be almost 
useless to attempt an explanation here 
of my method of representing such 
objects, as it would not be practically 
intelligible. All birds of plain, unbroken 
plumage, such as the wild pigeon, robin, 
field lark and blackbird, offer much 
greater facilities to the young artist. The 
wild pigeon, perhaps, would prove to the 
amateur among the least difficult. He 
must first be sure that his drawing is 
correct, as he will probably find’ that 
more difficult of attainment than the 
coloring. The wild pigeon is exceed- 
ingly graceful, with much beauty of line, 
and gives one the idea of a blooded 
race-horse of the highest pedigree, and, 
of course, it will not do to lose this im- 
portant characteristic by bungling, in- 
correct drawing. 

The colors necessary are few and 
simple, consisting of white, black, raw 
umber, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna, and 
a litt 
to be represented hanging against a wall, 


e madder lake. If the birds are 


secure to a string one leg of each bird, 
allowing the other to hang down natur- 
ally. Arrange them in as easy and 
natural a position as possible. One bird 
should be two or three inches lower 
than the other, and the wings should not 
be allowed to cling to the body, especial- 
ly the outside wing. If it- has become 
stiff, pull it out until it relaxes some- 
what of its rigidity and is disposed to 
drop away from the body. Seé that the 
heads do not hang in the same line and 
position. Strict attention to all these 
seemingly trifling matters will be found 


by the student of great importance as he progresses. 


When the birds are hung up they should swing out 
from the background so far that only a portion of them 


touches, barely sufficient to arrest the 
revolve. This will give a 
broader cast shadow and a 
more transparent one, as a 
greater amount of light will 
get behind the birds than 
otherwise would. Great care 
should be exercised in paint- 
ing the neck of the male bird, 
particularly, as the gradations 
from the darker tones of rud- 
dy brown and purple to the 
lightest, where they melt away 
into the white of the breast, 
are very delicate. If the sub- 
ject is hanging in such a light 





that the eye catches the pris- 
matic tones on the neck, so 
much the better ; these should 
be put in with a few deft after- 
touches. 

Snipe and woodcock make 
good subjects, and are easily 
painted after being correctly 
drawn. 

Perhaps the least difficult of 
all this class of subjects, for a 
beginner, would be blackbirds. 
The red-winged starling makes 
a beautiful bit of color. 

Now let us investigate for 
a while the pictorial aspects 
of larger game. Take, for ex- 
ample, the wild turkey. Al- 
though large, and gorgeous in 
color, when in full plumage, 


inclination to 


and likely to produce a feeling of distrust in the 
powers of one who has never assailed so apparently 


formidable a subject before, yet, in reality, there is 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


no occasion for fear, as it will be found he is not so 


dangerous as he appears. There exists one annoying 


circumstance in the way of an easy, graceful pose for a 





STUDY OF A CHILD, BY TIMOLEON LOBRICHON, 


dead turkey: the feathers are attached to the skin in 
such a way that the moment the fowl is hung feet 
uppermost, they fall down, the reverse of their natural 
position, thereby destroying all beauty of line and color, 





STUDY OF A CHILD. BY TIMOLEON LOBRICHON, 


thus rendering the subject unfit for pictorial representa- 
tion. He must therefore be placed in some other posi- 
tion, so that the plumage may not be ruffled or dis- 
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When this is successfully accomplished, there 
few more inviting subjects to claim the skill of the 


painter of still-life. If proper attention be paid to the 


way in which the light should fall upon 
the subject, the effect will be gorgeous: 
golden bronze banded with jetty black, 
with hues of green, violet and lilac glint- 
ing here and there; the great red wat- 
tles, the pimply neck flecked with purple, 
all contribute to a lustrous whole diffi- 
cult to surpass in the entire range of still- 
life. The fan-like tail should be par- 
tially spread, not, however, so much as 
to give it a stiff, set appearance. 

Aside from the colors used for pro- 
ducing the prismatic tints, the palette 
should be very simple—say yellow ochre, 
burnt Sienna, raw umber, Vandyck 
brown, black and white. For the pris- 
matic hues, green, rose madder and blue. 

In painting an object so large, in order 
to make it interesting and picturesque, 
some effort at composition will be nec- 
essary ,; some accessories must be intro- 
duced to ease off, as it were, so great a 
bulk. An old basket with fruit, a 
pheasant or two, or some other game 


birds, might be thrown in with good 


gC 
results. 

There are numerous other members 
of the feathered and furry tribes inhabit- 
ing our fields and the deep recesses of 
the unbroken forests which make fine 
subjects for artistic effort. Deer, rab- 
bits, squirrels, all paint well; but to 
render hair properly requires much study 
and long practice, and it is next to im- 
possible to give, in writing, such an in- 
telligiblé or tangible idea to the amateur 
as would be of service to him. One 
practical lesson under the eye of a master 
would give him more insight into the 
modus operandi than a quire of written 
matter. 

In a former article I referred to the fact 
that many still-life painters introduce into 
their works representations of living 


insects, reptiles, and similar small objects with good 
Besides this, in large canvases we not infrequently 
see birds‘and beasts, belonging both to wild and domestic 


life, pressed into service. A picture by the noted French 


painter, Couder, in the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, at Wash- 
ington, represents an over- 
turned vase of roses and a 
conscience-stricken cat slink- 


Ing 


g off with every evidence 


of abject fear in her swelling 
tail and widely distended 
orbs, at the havoc she has 
wrought. One would sup- 
pose the animal, so well rep- 
resented, would detract from 
the importance of the flowers. 
Not so, however; the vase of 
roses is the principal, to which 
Miss Puss is secondary. And, 
to take an example from the 
old masters, there is in Balti- 
more a large canvas of fruit 
and flowers, by Van Huysum, 
into which is introduced a 
beautiful little spaniel, which 
though perfectly in view and 
remarkably well painted, yet, 
like every well-behaved dog, 
does not intrude himself upon 
the observation of the spec- 
tator, but patiently waits until 
he is noticed. Squirrels are 
frequently seen helping them- 
selves to the nuts upon the 
dessert-tabie, and parrots 
playing havoc on my lady’s 
dressing-table. I dare say 
some of my readers will re- 


member a gigantic still-life picture by Monginot, in 
the French department of paintings in the Centennial 
Exposition, in which a party of monkeys have invaded 
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a luxurious apartment, hung with gorgeous draperies 
and ornamented with costly fafence and bric-a-brac. 
Some misunderstanding has led to war, and a terrific 
combat is raging, to the destruction of the many rare and 
beautiful objects around. The floor is strewn with the 
wreck, and a cat sneaks away under cover of a curtain. 
A. J. H. Way. 


FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER COLORS, 





I.—COLORS AND COMBINATIONS, 


WATER colors can be bought in tubes, iike oil colors, 
in whole cakes or half cakes, in pans or in half pans. 
These last are called moist colors, and only require a wet 
brush to rub off easily. The hard cakes must be ground 
upon a plate or palette. The price of cakes, pans and 
tubes is about the same. For the common colors, whole 
cakes, pans and tubes, the price is 25 cents; half size, 
13cents. The pans and cakesare of English manufacture, 
the tubes of French and German. If your colors are 
moist, which are decidedly to be recommended, take 
off the tinfoil and the layer of paper from the pan, 
and ‘write the name on the bottom in ink, lest you for- 
get it before you become familiar with the color. 

The principal colors for flower painting are : 


Gamboge, Rose Madder, 
Yellow Ochre, Carmine, 
Indian Yellow, Crimson Lake, 
Burnt Sienna, New Blue, 
Vandyck Brown, Antwerp Blue, 
White (in tube), Black, 
Vermilion, Light Red. 


These fourteen colors, when combined, give very good 
effects. Ail except four cost 25 cents a large cake, or 
pan ortube. Pink Madder costs 75 cents a cake; Car- 
mine, 75 cents; Crimson Lake, 45 cents; Indian Yellow, 
50 cents. There are others that would do even the be- 
ginner good service. There are greens already made, 
and purples. Hooker’s Green, No. i, is especially good, 
and costs 25 cents. 

Here is another list which can be added to the first, 
but is not intended to supersede it. All the colors are 
valuable, and greater breadth can be reached with them: 


Blue Black, Cadmium, 

Aureolin, Lemon Yellow, 

Raw Umber, Raw Sienna, 

Burnt Umber, Hooker's Green, No. 1, 
Brown Pink, Mauve, 

Terre Verte, Brown Madder, 

Sap Green, Cobalt. 


If Rose Madder is too expensive, use a thin wash of 
Crimson Lake. 

New Blue or Cobalt combined with Rose Madder or 
Crimson Lake makes a delicate Lilac. Mauve in thin 
washes gives a Lilac also, but it is generally too blue, 
and requires pink with it. Mauve with Carmine. or 
Crimson Lake or Brown Madder gives a Royal Purple. 
But Mauve must be carefully handled. It is an aniline 
color, and no amount of washing will erase it from the 
paper; therefore, use it thinly. [It being fugitive, we 
should say, do not use it at all—Ep. A. A.] 

Carmine and Vandyck Brown give a rich dark red for 
shading red flowers. The effect is the same as Brown 
Madder. 

Antwerp Blue, New Blue, and Cobalt mixed with 
Gamboge, Indian Yellow, Yellow Ochre, Burnt Sienna, 
Vandyck Brown, Aureolin, Raw Umber, Brown Pink, 
Raw Sienna, and Lemon Yellow make all shades of 
green for foliage in landscapes or leaves for flowers. 
Hooker’s Green, No. 1, combined with all the light yel- 
lows is useful for delicate greens. 

Burnt Sienna is a warm red brown, good for shading 
yellows. Combined with Blue, makes Gray. 

Vermilion is a bright Scarlet. Mixed with Carmine, 
makes a deeper and more brilliant Red. 

Light Red shaded with Vandyck Brown, for bricks 
and tiles, This color is invaluable for grays in foliage, 
as well as flowers. 

Gamboge is a delicate greenish yellow. Combines 
with Blues, or Browns, or Reds. 

Yellow Ochre is a dull yellow, especially good for 
grays, or for greens in foregrounds, 

Indian Yellow is a brilliant color. Combines with 
Blues for Greens; lights up Browns and Reds. 

Lemon Yellow is a pale yellow for delicate” flowers, 
and with Black shades them. 

Raw Sienna is much like Indian Yellow, though not 
so bright. Combines in the same way. 


Vandyck Brown is a rich warm brown. With Ant- 
werp Blue makes a deep green. 

Aureolin is a brilliant yellow of greenish tone. 

Terre Verte is a gray green, especially valuable for 
distances, or the under sides of leaves. 

Sap Green is a warm, rich color. 

Brown Pink is a transparent bright greenish yellow, 
excellent for washing over Greens that are too blue; 
by the addition of Burnt Sienna, Gamboge or Crimson 


‘Lake gives good foreground foliage. 


Burnt Umber and Raw Umber are good in foliage 
and in Grays. 

Cadmium isa brilliant orange; with Vermilion makes 
Orange Red. When added to your list of colors, you 
will wonder you have been without it. It is not men- 
tioned in the first list because it is expensive, and 
nearly the same effect can be gained with Vermilion and 
Gamboge, or Indian Yellow. 

A good Olive Green can be made with Antwerp Blue, 
Gamboge, and Vermilion; and Olive Brown with Gam- 
boge and Vandyck Brown. 

There are several colors which, combined, make grays 
for backgrounds ; for instance: 

Brown Madder, New Blue, and any of the Yellows; 
Burnt Sienna and Antwerp Blue, Yellow Ochre, Light 
Red, and New Blue; Vandyck Brown and New Blue, 
Light Red, New Blue, and Gamboge; Yellow Ochre, 
Rose Madder, and Cobalt; Brown Madder and Cobalt. 
These combinations are not, however, delicate enough 
for shading flowers. Yellow flowers, if very light colored, 
can be shaded with Lemon Yellow and Black. If dark 
yellow, with Vermilion, Gamboge, Indian Yellow, Light 
Red, and Raw Sienna. 

Grays for pink flowers can be made of Rose Madder 
and Black or Crimson Lake and Black, or Rose Madder 
and Emerald Green. (Emerald Green has not before 
been mentioned. It is not a necessary color, though 
much used by the French artists, especially in decorative 
work.) 

Blue flowers can be shaded with any other blue than 
the lightest tint on the flowers, a little Rose Madder and 
Black added. 

Lilac or Purple flowers, shaded with self-color Mauve, 
Crimson Lake, Carmine, New Blue and Black added. 

A very delicate gray can be made with Yellow Ochre, 
Light Red, and New Blue; or with Aureolin, Cobalt, 
and Rose Madder. Either of these are excellent for 
white flowers. Allow the yellows to predominate in the 
shading of white flowers. The tendency is to make 
them too cold. 


II.—PREPARATION FOR WORK, 


If the sheet paper is used and you have drawing 
tacks, fasten it at the four corners to the drawing-board, 
after cutting to the size desired. If you have no tacks, use 
common small tacks, or the paper can be gummed at the 
extreme edge to the board. In this case, cut the paper 
one inch larger all round than the drawing to be made. 
Gum the extreme edge only. Wet the whole surface of 
the paper with a clean rag after it is gummed to the 
board. Wait until it is dry, and it will be perfectly 
smooth. If it is smooth without the water, there is no 
need of applying it. If you use a sketching-block, hold 
it in position on your knee if large enough, leaning 
against the table at one end ; if not, fasten on your draw- 
ing-board. 

Be seated so that the light will fall over your left 
shoulder, from one window only. If there are other 
windows in the room, darken them, If you can close 
the lower part and receive the light from the upper 
panes, your shadows will be clearer and deeper. 

Place two bowls of clean water at your right hand, 
your colors, sponge, blotting-paper, and piece of moist 
bread also; your brushes and a fine pointed pencil within 
reach. 

A china plate makes a very good palette. If the 
color is hard, wet the end, and rub off the color on the 
palette. Put as many colors on the palette as you expect 
to use. A little will answer of some kinds, but more of 
those that are used the most. If the colors are moist, in 
pans, a wet brush will remove as much as you re- 
quire. The object in putting a portion of color on the 
palette is, that by doing so you can vary the tint as often 
as you choose. This is especially valuable to beginners, 
who by adopting this plan will soon know the various 
shades of color produced by combinations, It will only 
be by practice and careful observation that you will 
notice the beauties of light and shade. But you will be 
surprised to find how rapidly your eye will become 





educated to detect even the delicate shades upon a 
white flower. 

The simplest thing you can paint is a single flower. 
Having placed one in as natural a position as possible, 
draw the outline with care. Indicate the various folds 
with light lines, but do not shade them with the pencil. 
The ability to do this will come much sooner with 
practice than most persons suppose. The most accurate 
imitation in drawing, as well as color, is the first thing 
to be gained. ‘“ We must be able to put everything we 
see in nature into a picture before we venture to leave 
anything out,” one writer says. It is best in coloring 
from nature never to draw more than can be finished 
at one sitting; because flowers, even in water, fade very 
soon. When gathering wild flowers to paint, carry 
with you to the fields a small bottle filled with water, 
and place the flowers in it immediately. This is the 
best way to preserve flowers at all times, if you intend 
to copy them. The heat of the hand is sure to wilt 
them; while the neck of the bottle clasps, it does not 
crowd them. The narrow-mouthed vial is also excel- 
lent to hold the flower to be painted. Having learned 
how to paint one flower or leaf, you can add a second 
or third, still in the vial, for you will thus get a freer, 
more natural bouquet. 


III.—METHODS OF WORK, 


There are two methods of using water colors—the 
English and the French. The first is that more used 
in this country, and better adapted to amateurs, especially 
those who are beginning to study flowers. 

Having drawn the outline of the flower to be painted, 
select from your palette the lightest tint of color to be 
used. Wet the brush slightly and take enough paint 
upon it to spread over the whole flower, beginning at 
the upper left-hand corner, moving the brush toward 
the centre. Do not in any case turn your paper to 
accommodate your stroke—rather move your hand to 
accomplish this. Beginners generally use all the color 
in the brush at one stroke. Inso doing, by taking a 
fresh brushful a decided line of a darker tint is left on 
the drawing. Nothing can change this if allowed to 
dry. Should this mistake be made while the drawing is 
wet, fill the brush with water enough to flow over the 
whole surface, and the paint already on the paper will 
flow evenly over the part. Fresh color must be taken 
frequently, so that no difference in the first tint is per- 
ceived. When this first wash is dry it can receive any 
number of tints desired. 

Shadows seem to be so blended with the color of the 
flower as to be insensibly lost. To produce this effect, 
after shading, while still wet, wash the whole flower, 
shadow and all, with a very little of the clean water. 

The darkest shadows can then be worked up when 
the painting is perfectly dry. After it has dried over 
night you will be surprised to find your painting look 
faded. It, however, only requires the shadows 
strengthened or deepened. Remember, you cannot make 
adarker tint lighter except by the addition of white, 
and then it will have lost its beauty. As soon as you put 
white with any color, you destroy the transparency which 
is the chief charm in water-color painting. On /7n/ed 
paper the addition of white with all the colors used is 
absolutely necessary to cover the color of the paper. 
But we are talking now of white paper. 

Do not allow the paints to run together on the plate. 
The delicate tints of flowers can be ruined by a little of 
any other color. In mixing two or three colors, take a 
fresh place on the palette or another plate for the pur- 
pose. 

In painting white flowers, wash in the shadows, leav- 
ing the paper for the high lights, or lightest parts. 

Let the strokes of your brush in a flower be toward 
its centre ; in a leaf follow the veining from the centre of 
the leaf toward the sides; but never make a decided, 
regular veining, or you will have a good copy of a poor 
chromo card. Do not make a decided stroke to repre- 
sent the veins; rather produce this by the shading. In 
very marked leaves, let the first tint be the vein in the 
centre, and shade from it. But f you are far enough 
Srom your copy, you will not see many veins. Half 
close your eyes, notice the shading in your leaf, and try 
to copy it exactly. Leaves are more difficult than 
flowers, and require careful study. 

When your painting is nearly finished, rise, and mak- 
ing a funnel with both hands, look through with one or 
both eyes. In this way you shut out other objects in 
the room, and you will find that you will be able to 
judge of the colors of your flowers much better 
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Should you wish to make a background behind your 
flower, select some color that will harmonize with it. 
Perhaps you have been able to place behind your 
flowers some plain-colored textile material, whose 
general tone harmonizes and brings out in stronger 
relief the tints you are copying. If you could always 
do this, your drawing, especially if you make a back- 
ground, would be more successful. But oftener one has 
no textile or paper, or, in fact, anything that will make 
an appropriate background, and then you must rely 
upon your own judgment and taste—that is, if you 
want a background. 

In the beginning it is not advisable to attempt a back- 
ground; but when you have become familiar with 
handling the colors, try it by all means. Proceed in 
the following way : 

Having selected the desired tone and placed a large 
enough amount of color on the palette, take the largest 
brush you have—a flat tin-mounted one of camel’s-hair 
will do—with plenty of water and a good deal of color. 
Begin at the upper left-hand corner. Let the strokes be 
sideways, not up and down, as if you were painting a 
wall. Avoid touching the same spot twice. Draw the 
color very nearly to the flowers and leaves all round. 
Use enough color to make the tone deeper at the lower 
part of the paper under the flowers, more particularly 
on the right side. When the paper is all covered, take 
a small dry brush and blend the background color care- 
fully with the color of the flower. As the paper will be 
still moist, this will not be difficult. But a successful 
background zs a very difficult thing to make, and re- 
quires patience and perseverance. It is best to attempt 
this again and again, without the flower study on the 
paper. The secret of success lies in putting the right 
color and the right quantity on the first time, and then 
not disturbing it. 

This manner of making a background leads me to 
speak of the French method of water-color drawing, 
which is very similar. 

Just here let me say, in drawing the outline of the 
flowers you are to paint, in all cases exaggerate their 
size. Most persons do this without effort--that is to say, 
it is perfectly natural for them to do so, A good way 
to educate the eye to judge of size accurately is to take 
a pair of compasses, measure each petal, each stamen, 
each leaf, and dot the paper to correspond with these 
sizes in the proper places. Practice will soon enable 
one to do this without the compasses. 

In adopting the French method, the paper is an im- 
portant feature to be considered. Only the heavier 
kinds of Whatman’s paper can be used with satisfaction— 
those retailing for 90 cents and $1.25 a sheet. The 
coarse 40 cents variety is good, but if used must be 
pasted to a thick pasteboard. 

After drawing lightly the exaggerated outline, as 
before described, the paper being securely fastened to 
the drawing-board, the whole surface of the paper, 
drawing and all, is wetter with clean water by the brush 
or sponge. Wait for this to xear/y dry. Having decided 
upon the tint of the background, take the largest brush 
you have, load it with water and with color, beginning 
in the upper left-hand corner, and pass over the 
paper in a slanting direction with few strokes until you 
meet the edges of the drawing. Wash the brush 
quickly, and if there isso much water and color close to 
the drawing as to endanger it, take it up with a corner 
of the blotting-paper. Then at once take the color of 
the shadows of the flower on the brush and wash in the 
prominent shadows, leaving the high lights or lightest 
parts of the flower. Blend the tint on the edge of the 
flower, with the background, with a dry brush. Pass 
rapidly from flower to flower, from leaf to leaf, carrying 
on the background also on the sides of the study, until 
reaching the bottom of the paper. The highest lights, 
if in color, are put on last, and the painting is complete. 

By this method the true colors for lights and shadows 
are put upon the paper in the first painting. Edges of 
flowers or leaves left in places of the white paper give 
force and crispness to the whole. The paper should be 
wet during the whole process, the background not being 
allowed to dry on either side. The painting when dry 
should be so deep in tone as to require but little if any 
strengthening. It will be seen that by this method, 
rapidity of work, clearness of perception, and thorough 
knowledge of colors and their combinations are abso- 
lutely essential to success. All truly good work looks 
simple, and it is eminently a proof of the beauty and 
popularity of this method that it looks as if any one 
could do it, L, STEELE KELLOGG, 


+8 mateur Photography. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD, 
DR. PIFFARD'S FLASH LIGHT. 


THE invention, or the discovery, of Dr. H. G. Piffard’s 
flash light, by which instantaneous pictures can be 
made at night, is one of the most interesting devices of lat- 
ter-day photography. The doctor for some years has been 
interested in microscopy and photography, using both in 
the illustration of his professional work. The inconven- 
ience of securing the services of professional photog- 
raphers, and of the removal of his patients to public 
establishments, led him to operate for himself, and by 
and by to become expert in the use of the camera, 
The proper lighting of subjects in an ordinary dwelling 
or office was not always the most desirable; so for a 
long time he has been experimenting to produce an 
artificial light that would answer his purposes, and he 
has at last produced a very simple combination, which 
not only accomplishes all he could desire, but opens up 
possibilities to the professional and amateur photogra- 
pher that may well be termed marvellous. 

One evening recently Dr. Piffard visited my place, and 
supplied the illumination by which I made excellent 
negatives in about a quarter of a second each. Adults 
and children, laughing and talking, were photographed 
with absolute accuracy. A screen was interposed be- 
tween the sitter and the source of light, thus softening 
and adding artistically to the effect. The light is so 
adaptable that a negative of a little laughing child was 
made at nine o’clock, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour a life-size enlargement was completed from the 
same negative. The results are obtained from a com- 
pound rather than an apparatus. The material for all 
the experiments of the evening were furnished from an 
ordinary envelope which Dr. Piffard brought in his 
pocket. As I have already said, the possibilities of the 
invention are wonderful. The compound can be loaded 
into a pistol, and while it is discharging, a picture can 
be made by its flash. This has absolutely been done. I 
have already devised a “ pistclagraph,” which when 
pointed at an object can expose a sensitive plate and 
furnish its own light by one movement of a trigger. 
The darkest night or gloomiest cave will be no obstacle 
to the finding and photographing on the spot of crimi- 
nals and suspected persons. 

Dr. Piffard explained and demonstrated his method 
before the Society of Amateur Photographers at their 
last meeting. The knowledge of the possibility of such 
photographs is not new, as during the past summer 
Vogel and Gaedicke have made them abroad, but by 
means that are not altogether safe, as the chemicals 
employed are liable to explode unexpectedly. Dr. Pif- 
fard has simplified the proceeding, and makes use of 
means that are not only safe, but can be readily obtained. 

He prepares upon any metal dish or incombustible sur- 
face asmall pad of gun-cotton (pyroxyline) covering, say, 
four square inches and weighing perhaps five or six 
grains. Upon it is sprinkled from ten to fifteen grains of 
magnesium powder ; this, when ignited by a match or 
electricity, will give a flash of light strong enough to 
make a good instantaneous photograph within ten or 
fifteen feet of the source of light. 





BLEACHED PRINTS FOR ‘ PROCESS” ENGRAVING.—Doubtless 
many draughtsmen who read The Art Amateur are in the habit 
of using the untoned silver print as the basis of their drawing for 
reproduction by one or the other of the various mechanical 
photographic processes. As they are aware, these prints require 
good daylight for printing, and are not available by any of the 
processes of artificial light, and therefore any method of making 
prints for this process by such light is very desirable. Several 
persons have been experimenting with the bromide paper with 
this end in view, and Messrs. Roberts & Fellows, of Philadelphia, 
I understand, have succeeded in making bleach prints cn bromide 
paper clean and bright, and all that could be desired for the 
photo-engraving process. AsI understand their method, they do 
not use chloride of mercury, which is ordinarily employed for 
bleaching the plain paper, but substitute a solution of cyanide of 
potassium, adding a few grains of dry iodine. These two agents 
seem to possess a wonderful affinity for each other, and the iodine 
is readily taken up. The solution is made quite weak, and is 
flowed over the bromide paper which has been drawn upon with 
water-proof ink, Immediately the photograph begins to disappear, 
and soon we see the pen drawing standing out beautifully against 
a perfectly white background. Of course the thinest of the 
bromide paper should be used for this purpose. 

THE NEw DEVELOPER.—Hydrochinon, a developer Jong in 


use in England, especially among amateurs, has been adopted by 
many photographers in the United States. It has the merits of 
stability and uniformity in its results. Some of our most dis- 
tinguished amateurs of this city, including Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Newton, and Dr. Piffard, have given it a thorough trial, and are 
much pleased with it. It is slower in its action than pyro, is free 
from fog tendencies, and enables one to carry the development to 
almost any degree. The solution keeps clear, and can be used 
repeatedly. It is possible to develop fifty plates with one given 
quantity, perhaps three of the same amount of pyro. It is much 
more expensive than pyro, but one being able to use it so long, it 
is about as cheap inthe end. Those who have tried it for lantern 
slides speak of it with enthusiasm. Dr. Piffard gives the fol- 
lowing formula as the most trustworthy : 


No. 1. 

PNNNNN S .5 bo vsscccecves Lee dcceie nes 15 grains, 
Lc ahinn cite asain tedeeswedpows cares I ounce, 
No, 2 
Carbonate of Soda (Crystals) C. P........ 30 grains. 
ES ain bdd5s baBekraeawkeweseutnaeer I ounce, 


For developing a normally exposed plate, equal parts of the 
above are advised. Over-exposure is remedied by less of No. 2. 
For lantern slides, both No. 1 and No. 2 are diluted until the right 
strength of the image is obtained. 

A NEw ‘ FINDER.’’—The old saying that ‘‘necessity is the 
mother of inventiou ’’ was illustrated during my last voyage from 
Europe. Being without a “finder” to my detective camera, it 
occurred to me, while talking to a near-sighted friend, to hold 
one of the lenses of his spectacles up to a view. I found the 
picture very complete upon the surface of the ‘‘ minus” glass 
which he wore. Upon reaching New York I had one put into 
a small steel frame and screwed upon the top of my cam- 
era. I found that there was reproduced upon this little con- 
cave surface the picture which I sought to secure upon my sen- 
satized plate, and at a cost of a few cents I had secured a most 
perfect ‘‘ finder.” Ithen had it hinged so as to fold down out of the 
way when not in use. As I announced at the recent meeting 
of the Society of Amateur Photographers, any one is at liberty to 
use this contrivance. 

AN EarR SUBORDINATOR.-—-It has often been a serious problem 
with me how to diminish the undue promizence of large ears in 
ordinary portraiture, which often interferes seriously with securing 
the most desirable view of the face. I have contrived what may 
be called an ‘‘ear subordinator.’’ It is a little appliance in the 
form of a clasp, which is attached to the edge of the ear, passes 
round behind the head, and holds the unruly member in a sub- 
ordinate position. This may appear a bit of practical humor; it 
is really an important adjunct to successful portraiture in these 
days of abnormal aural development. 

PHOTOGRAPHING BY TELESCOPE.—An interesting experiment 
was recently tried by a Swiss photographer who made pictures 
of very distant objects with the aid of a telescope, whereby he 
obtained an image fifty diameters larger than could be secured by 
an ordinary photographer’s lens. The experiment was so 
practical that I mistrust it was suggested by a new photographic 
lens I saw in London, by which approximate results were ob- 
tained. It has long been known that single combinations give 
more brilliant results than the double lens, and it only needed a 
skilled optician like Mr. Dallmeyer to make a single combination 
which would prove a practical success. I saw in his place the 
model of a rapid landscape lens which had been tried at twenty 
minutes past five in the afternoon,. and gave an instantaneous 
view of a street in St. Petersburgh, equal to anything that I have 
ever seen taken at mid-day with the usual combination. It gives 
a large and most pronounced image of distant objects. Instances 
could be multiplied in which such a lens would be of great value, 
such as distant mountain views, groups of cattle in the distance, 
and in many cases where interesting objects are so far away that, 
photographed with the ordinary view lenses, they appear dwarfed 
and insignificant. This new invention gives a telescopic effect. 
The lenses are probably not yet in the market, but when they are 
made—and Mr. Dallmeyer said that he was giving his earnest 
attention to them—they will be of great value. They are a single 
combination, being composed of three cemented lenses; they 
produce no appreciable distortion, work quickly, and afford the 
most brilliant effects, 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY NoTEs.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Society of Amateur Photographers of Néw York, notice 
was given that the last Wednesday in each month will be ex- 
clusively devoted to the exhibition of lantern slides, the Saturday 
evening preceding such exhibition to be given to testing slides pro- 
duced by members or others. An interesting feature is the pro- 
posed interchange of slides for monthly exhibitions among the 
several societies of Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and St. Louis, each organization 
lending to another a set of one hundred slides, the work of its 
members. The slides are to be sent from one society to the 
other, until all have been exhibited. Among the distinguished 
gentlemen who have joined the New York Society are Dr. E. P. 
Fowler, Dr. D. H. Good-Willie, Dr. E. F. Brush, and the Hon. 
J. B. Thatcher.——Members using the new developer, hydrochinon, 
say it is not necessary to rock the plate, as is usually done with 
pyro; soa number of plates can be put into a dish and left for 
development while other matters are being attended to. Mr. 
Bell-Smith, of the Eastman Dry Plate Co., gave an interesting 
demonstration of the American films, and produced the con- 
viction that the days of carrying glass are numbered, and that the 
amateur will start upon a tour carrying ounces instead of pounds. 
(I found Nadar, of Paris, successfully and almost exclusively 
using the film negatives for out-door work.—G. G. R.) Mr. 
Beach showed a new instantaneous and time shutter, which is so 
extremely thin (less than one sixteenth of an inch) that it can be 
easily introduced in the place of the ordinary diaphragm of a 
view lens. It is simple and practical, and likely to be popular. 
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China Painting. 


TALKS ON FIRING CHINA. 





“YOUR paint- 
ing on china is 
very 
your practice in 


well done; 


water color has 
helped you very 
much, It 
not seem right for 
you to give it up.” 


does 


“T give it up 
because the firing 
is so difficult to 
manage in 
an out-of-the-way 
place as this.” 

“ Where 
this vase fired?” 

“In Boston. 
They do the work 
well there, and are 


such 
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reasonable in their 

BACCARAT VASE, BY ‘‘ KAPPA.” charges; but the 
must be 
packed 
to undergo 

And then the delays on the 


(SEE PLATE 642 AND PAGE 23.) goods 
carefully 
two 
changes in transportation. 
road and breakages are sure to occur through some 
one’s carelessness. Altogether, it is discouraging, and 
I have about determined not to paint an- 
other thing. 
“T am sorry, for with your skill you ought 
to decorate china for other people, and 
add something to your income.” 
“ That I should like to do; but I cannot 
leave home, and it is impracticable here.” 
“Do you know anything about firing ?” 
“1 know enough of the difficulties, but of 


” 


the practical part I know very little. I have 
several books on china painting, but all seem 
to avoid that part of the process as if it 
was either too intricate to be understood by 
common mortals, or some secret art to be 
reserved for the few.” 

“Nonsense! You cannot only understand 
it, but with a proper kiln you can do the 
firing yourself.” 

“Do you mean ere, at home ?” 

“Yes, at home; but-if you wish ‘o learn 
how, I must begin at the beginning, and tell 
you how china is generally fired.” 

“Oh, I knowthat much. There are china 
decorators in all the large cities who have 
kilns, and they do amateur firing also, They 
have some kind of a furnace, I suppose.” 

“Yes, it is something like a furnace, yet 
not a furnace. Rather call it an oven, not 
low like a baker’s oven, but narrow and 
tall, sometimes six or eight feet high, and 
raised from the ground about three feet, on 
little piers of brick at the corners. These 
are generally built in cellars, where there 
is an open draught to a chimney. They 
are lined with fire-brick, and _fire-brick 
forms the floor, so that the fire can’t come in contact 
with it. Some kilns are large enough for a man to stand 
in, and around the sides at regular distances are small 
projections. These are rests for 
the shelves, which are placed in 


each article stands by itself. When the kiln is filled to 
the top, the door, made also of fire-brick, is closed. 
Inserted between these bricks, at a convenient height, 
is a bit of glass through which the condition of the 
ware can be seen. This must be examined frequently, 
and when a thin haze pervades the interior of the kiln, 
the firing is done. 


packed and the door closed, the fire is built below; 


I forgot to say, after the china is 


wood is generally used; and when the firing is done 
the bed of coals is drawn away with large iron shovels.” 

“What a laborious operation! No woman could man- 
age that.” 

“It is laborious ; but I know of one faYence decorator 
whose wife, besides her household cares, fires all her 
husband's work. Indeed, he thinks no one else can do 
it as well.” 

“ What is the object in drawing away the coals ?” 

“Simply to reduce the heat, of which there has been 
sufficient. This great mass of brick must cool off then, 
before the china can be removed.” 

“That must take a great many hours ?” 

“Yes, it does. When they use such large kilns, the 
fire is generally started about six P.M., drawn away at 
ten, and left to cool until morning. Even then it is not 
stone cold, but it can be Kandled.” 

“I can see how much experience and skill all this re- 
quires, and of course it is absolutely impossible for me to 
think of doing it.” 

“ Yes, it would be, if you were obliged to do it in this 
way; but there are portable kilns made now to be used 
in homes, and the very latest invention, to be fired with 
gas, seems to me practicable for you even in this ‘out- 
of-the-way place,’ as.you call it.” 

“ Well, we do have gas, if it is out of the way.” 








FULL-SIZE DESIGN FOR COVER OF BACCARAT VASE, 


(SEE PLATE 642 AND PAGE 23.) 


“Then you can do it without the least difficulty.” 
“ Tell me about it. I can hardly wait to hear!” 
“ The kiln is an iron pot about two and a half feet in 
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lined, cover and all, with fire-clay. An iron pot a little 
smaller fits inside the clay, with a cover also. Within 
this last iron pot are projections to hold perforated iron 
shelves. Both covers have a tube, funnel-shaped, large 
on the inside, the smaller end projecting from the out- 
side cover, through which you may look down upon the 





PLATE DECORATED BY DAMMOUSE, 


china and gauge the heat. The outer cover has a large 


opening for a small stove-pipe. There is a small space 
all around the inner pot, between it and the fire-clay. 
Through this the smoke from the gaslight 
flows, and passes off by the stove-pipe at 
the top. The tube passing through both 
covers, which I just now spoke of, to enable 
one to look down at the china, answers 
another purpose as well; it is really an 
absolute necessity, for through it rises the 
steam from the china.” 
“Steam ! 
be any steam ; there's no water about it !” 
“Not adrop! 
of steam will arise engendered by the heat, 


I don’t see why there should 
Nevertheless, a good deal 
and if you do not know how to take care 


That 
causes one of the difficulties in firing china.” 


of it, your ware will be spoiled. 


“Where could I put this thing, and how 
Could I lift it?” 
“ Three questions in one, 


large is it. 
teginning with 
the last, I think you could lift the smallest 
size, and you could put it on a strong table 
You 


could connect the gas-stove at the bottom 


in your working-room or studio, 
by arubber pipe to the gas tube in your 
room, provided there is a pressure of fifteen 
feet of gas per hour. This small kiln can 
be fired in an hour. The larger ones take 
from three to four hours.” 

“Do you think it is safe to allow such a 
flow of gas on your table at your side ?” 

“ The same degree of heat is required for 
a small gas-stove as for the smallest size 
kiln.” 

“And you are quite sure that I would 
not have the difficulties to contend with 

that decorators generally have, such as too 

little draught or too much, too much heat or too little, 
and hosts of others, which loom up in imagination 
at least, if not in reality.” 
Fir- 
ing is a delicate process under 


“ No, I do not say that. 





successively, as the kiln is filled. 
Beginning at the bottom, the 
heavier ware is arranged as 
compactly as possible, those that 
require most firing at the bot- 
tom.” 

“You do not mean that one 








piece is placed on top of an- 


the favorable conditions 


and with the best facilities; but 


most 


women have done it and are 
constantly doing it, and I advise 
you to try it. 

“Well, 
done before I try it. 


really advise me to send for one 


I wish I could see it 
Do you 





> 


other ? 

“I do; but they ought not 
to come in contact with each 
other or with the kiln. This is 
managed by using stilts, which are small triangular 
pieces of unglazed ware made especially for the purpose. 
When these are placed between the decorated ware, 


SHELL AND SEA-WEED BORDER FOR FISH-PLATE DECORATION, 


diameter, with legs about ten inches high. 
shaped like an egg, or rather like a shell, cut in two in 
the middle, the upper part forming the cover, It is 


The pot is 





of these you speak of, and take 
the risk ?”’ 


“No, I would rather you 
would not until I can tell you 
about two other portable kilns I know of. In fact, 


two friends of mine own them, and I would much rather 
you should make a choice. L. S. K. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION. 





O few people are disposed to give to architects all 
the credit that belongs to them for the ad- 
vances which all admit have been made in 
interior decoration, because many good archi- 
tects habitually turn out and impose on their 
patrons very ugly designs of ornamental de- 
tail. This leads us to question at the outset the 
dictum of Messrs. Brunner and Tryon in their 
recently published book, “Interior Decora- 
tion,” where they say that “in defining archi- 
tecture” they find that “ it includes the sister arts.” This 
principle is as pernicious in practice as it is illogical, and, if 
architects are allowed, and even forced, to govern themselves 
by it, it is solely because of the scarcity of properly qualified decorators. But in all the 
business of laying out and proportioning spaces, and of pointing out those which 
are to receive decoration, and 
which are to remain plain, the 
architect’s word is properly law. 
Of this he must have made an 
exhaustive study, if he has studied 
his art as an art and not as a 
business, and it is because of our 
architects’ proficiency in such 
work that we aver that they more 
than all others are to be thanked 
for the marked improvement 
which has come over American 
interiors within our memory. Mr. 
Brunner’s book (published by 
Wm. T. Comstock), while not 
altogether avoiding the details of 
decoration, is mainly devoted to 
the consideration of what to do 
with large surfaces, and is con- 
cerned more with style and mate- 
rials than with particular patterns ; 
inother words, it keeps pretty 
closely to the proper province of 
the architect; and as it is full of 
sensible suggestions, we think we 
can do no better by its authors 
and our readers than to lay be- 
fore the latter some of those 
hints, accompanied by a few illus- 





offers advantages in the way of decoration in the shape of ornamental newel-posts, like 
that shown in our initial S, which are not to be despised. The “nosing,” or rounding 
the edge of a step, with a supporting moulding between, is another instance of an 
intimate union of beauty and convenience. 

Not less practical are some of our authors’ suggestions for the library. Bays are 
highly commended, and, as a substitute, deeply recessed window-seats. An open fire- 
place is rightly held to be a necessity ; and as for the bookcases, “the best arrange- 
ment is to let them surround the room, making a sort of bibliographical dado, the 
height of which must be determined by the number of volumes to be encased.” If 
the number be great, and the dado correspondingly high, the wall space above must be 
considered as a frieze, and the bookcases be architecturally treated. Curtains for 
most of the shelves, and small closed cases for costly books only are advised. Many 
small divisions, it is pointed out, are far more convenient than a few large ones. 
For the frieze, wood panelling, stamped leather, or paper of a quiet tone, may be used ; 
and the ceiling may be all of wood, or with panels of stamped leather or modelled 
plaster. Bracket lights are recommended for use at night, in preference to a central 
chandelier, on the ground that they do not completely change the direction of shadows, 
and so do not impose the impossible task on the architect of designing a room for one 
effect by daylight and an entirely 
different effect by night. In large 
rooms, and where pictures are 
hung on the walls, four small cor- 
ner chandeliers may be preferable 
to either. Opalescent or cut-glass 
globes are advised for electric 
lights, if these are used. 

There is much well worth read- 
ing in the chapter on the parlor, 
but, being in very general terms, 
it cannot usefully be quoted here. 
One point, though, may be men- 
tioned. It is of the greatest im- 
portance in designing the color 
scheme of this or any other room 
to take into account the probable 
reflections from the outside. The 
green of a tree standing before a 
window in summer will make a 
red room dull and bricky, while 
reflections from a brick wall will 





turn a blue room into a dirty vio- 
let. If such reflections are not to 
be shut out, the prevailing tint of 
the room should be in harmony 
with them. The usual “tricks” 
for remedying the improper pro- 











portions of our city parlors are 














described, in connection with 








trations from the book, which 
may serve as a sample, and no 
more than a sample, of the whole. 

To begin at the beginning, our 
authors favor tiles, marble slabs, 
or mosaic, for both floor and walls 
of the vestibule, hinting that 
mosaic is much the most lasting 
as well as the most sightly, and 
that, in very simple patterns, it 
need cost but little more than 
tiles. They prefer a single door 
to the double door which is com- 
mon. The hall they would have 
enlarged for a central room, with 
large, broadly treated fireplace, 
like that shown in our illustration, 
and stairs more or less screened 
from view by portiéres and Egyp- 
tian lattice-work. The use. of 
Georgia pine in combination with 
bands or borders of cherry is 
recommended for floors and wains- 
cot, and probably no better com- 
bination, for its cost, could be 



























been completely changed for the 

better by architects in recent 

years. But our authors point out a few elementary principles of staircase construction 
which are not always borne in mind by modern decorative architects. The principal of 
these is that “winders,” or steps that radiate from a corner, being dangerous, ought to 
be avoided. This is to be done by having turnings at right angles, with a landing, 
however small, at each turning. It is easy to see that this plan, besides its safety, 








which we may consider the pretty 
screen which we illustrate and 
which is designed to divide a long 
parlor in two. 

Mr. Brunner gives what he calls 
two treatments of a single design 
for a dining-room wall, the archi- 
tectural treatment being very good, 
and the decorative treatment 
rather poor as well as more cost- 
ly ; but heis, on general principles, 
and very properly, opposed to 
heaviness in the dining-room. 
Lambrequins are denounced, 
leather papers praised, and old 
Turkish rugs of good quality 
recommended as a safe guide 
toward a proper scheme of color, 
which should mount from these 
to lighter tones. A concession is 
made to tradition in the matter of 
dining-room furniture, which it is 
allowed to have as massive as the 
scale of the rest of the woodwork 





thought of. Our staircases have LIBRARY OR DINING-ROOM OPEN FIREPLACE. will permit. The seats of the 


chairs should be a little higher 

than usual, and the backs more 

nearly vertical. Leather or close-woven tapestries are good for covering. Plush and 

velvet are to be avoided. A recessed fireplace, as shown in our illustration, is an ex- 

cellent feature in a dining-room, as it will roast no one’s back, but will be visible and 
sensible to all the guests. 

The study, growlery, den, or whatever its owner chooses to call it, receives due at- 














tention from Messrs. Brunner and Tryon, who overflow 
in suggestions as to its treatment. Corner fireplaces 
with Queen Anne cupboards, Turkish divans, and all 
manner of quaint ideas are hinted at in the text and dis- 
played in the drawings. A den in a city residence made 
in exact imitation of the owner’s log cabin in the West 
is a good example. The 

walls are of halved logs. 


ARTISTIC FRAMING OF PICTURES. 


“ WHat do you think should be the object of a pic- 
ture-frame ?” was the question put by a representative of 
The Art Amateur toa New York frame-maker noted 
for his good taste in the setting of paintings and prints. 
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in white, or with white predominant. To introduce 
pictures into such rooms framed in dark wood, or even 
in heavy gilt frames, would be to draw attention to the 
frames rather than to the pictures. For the same reason, 
very dark pictures must be avoided in these rooms. Bright 
water-colors, etchings, photogravures, framed in white 

and gold, in the styles of 

Louis XV. and XVI., and 





The ceiling has a double 
pitch, and from.the rafters 
hang skins and other spoils 
of the chase. Coffee sack- 
ing, India matting and the 
corrugated paper unwrapped 
from wine-bottles are sug- 
gested for decorative panels. 

Lastly, our authors come 
to the bedrooms, where, fol- 
lowing the doctors, they ad- 
vise in favor of painted walls, 
rugs instead of carpets, and 
few hangings. Stippling or 
slightly roughening the paint 
is advised for the sake cf 
richness of texture, and a 
delicately stencilled frieze 
may be added at little cost. 
Among the bedroom illus- 





trations is one of a very 
pretty washstand, with a 
background of water-green 








the Directory, are appropri- 
ate. Then, for the library, 
let us say in terra-cotta color 
or light red, nothing can be 
much better than the major- 
ity of our modern etchings 
in antique or English oak, 
or bog oak, accordingly as 
the ink in which the etching 
is printed is light or dark 
brown, or black. We have 
made many experiments in 
framing these Braun carbon- 
types after the old masters, 
and have found that nothing 
has so good an effect as this 
simple, flat, elliptical mould- 
ing in rosewood, without 





any mat, gilding or orna- 
ment of any sort. On the 
other hand, for most oil- 
paintings and many water- 





colors, the fully gilt and 





tiles, with a few fishes dart- 
ing here and there in a 
charmingly suggestive way. 

THE writer in a New York journal who speaks of the 
’ at the rooms of a 
certain dealer in art objects, should know that they are 
not “ old” and that they are not “ English.” Our deal- 


“ old carved oak English sideboards’ 


ers used to import such manufactured “ antiques” al- 
most entirely from Chester, where one, Sherritt, still 
turns them out with amazing celerity, including a liberal 


DINING-ROOM WITH RECESSED MANTEL, 


“Practically, to preserve the picture from injury’ 
zsthetically, to separate it from surrounding objects, so 
that the eye and the mind can, for a time, be wholly 
given to it.” 

“Do you not believe, then, in decorating the frame 
with something having a direct reference to the subject 
of the picture, or helping to carry out its principal lines ? 

To give an example which will fit 
both clauses of my question : sup- 











TREATMENT OF HALL AND STAIRCASE IN A CITY HOUSE, 


supply of worm-holes—made by firing buck-shot into 
the wood. But now several of them make them them- 
selves in New York, using American instead of English 
oak, because it lasts better in this climate. As a general 
rule, the buyer may reasonably suspect—no matter 
what the salesman may tell him to the contrary—the 
genuineness of any elaborately carved sideboard offered 
to him on the representation that it is “ an antique,” 








pose a picture of birds perched 
on a telegraph-wire, and on the 
flat frame of gilt wood two tele- 
graph-poles carved, with their in- 
sulators and the wires attached. 
Do you not think that such a 
frame would be appropriate to 





such a picture ?” 

“Perhaps. It would depend 
upon the picture. If it were a 
good picture, the artist, I should 
think, would be furious at having 
it so treated. Even if a bad one, 
he would be mortified, and with 
reason !” 

“How so?” 


changing its composition.” 
“But surely the frame must 


ture?” 


crease. its effect.” 
“ Nothing more ?” 


the eye, tends to that result.” 

“But I see here frames in 
white and gold; others fully gilt, 
others in wood of the natural 
colors; some flat, some bevelled, 
some straight-edged, some curved: 
are not these varieties meant to 
harmonize with the picture and with the room into 
which it is to go?” 

“Yes, to harmonize and, at the same time, to contrast 
with the picture and with the surroundings. ‘The frame 
must do both, or else it cannot serve its purpose as a 
frame. I will explain. 

“Many houses are being decorated just now, especial- 
ly the parlors and drawing-rooms, in very light colors, 


“Because the frame - maker 
would be commenting upon the 
picture in the most offensive man- 
ner. He would be adding to it— 


have some effect upon the pic- 
“Undoubtedly. It should iso- 


late the picture and thereby in- 


“No more. Every quality of 
a good frame, so far as it affects 
g 


richly decorated frame is the 
best. 

“ A picture strongly paint- 
ed with a full palette can be 
relieved by gold only. Any color will be sure to interfere 
with some coior in the picture. And, if the frame is very 
plain, it will contrast so strongly with the richly com- 
posed painting as to attract attention to itself, which it 
should not do, In the case of prints, a very light frame 
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PORTION OF A SCREEN BETWEEN PARLOR 
AND DINING-ROOM, 


to a very light picture will, in an ordinary room, have 
the effect of no frame at all. The whole will iook like a 
large white spot. Similarly with a dark picture in a 
frame equally dark. Then, if conditions are changed, 
and a very dark picture is put in a very light frame, of 
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vice versa, the result is even more disagreeable. You 
cannot see the picture for the frame. The rule must be 
to secure a pleasing, but not a flat harmony, a sufficient, 
but not a striking contrast.” 

“ The same holds with regard to the enrichments of a 
frame ?” 

“Yes. The festoons and bouquets and knots, carved 
and gilt on our white frames, would be out of place with 
oak, or mahogany, or rose-wood. Variously enriched 
mouldings, gilt, or silvered, or bronzed to harmonize with 
the tone of the wood, or conventional foliage, or other 
ornaments not in very high relief, and stained to the color 
of the wood, are used instead.” 

“I notice some pictures, mostly photogravures and 
Braun's photographs of old masters, framed in flat wood, 
with a simple moulding at the edge, but no mat?” 

“That is an innovation of ours which has been quick- 
ly taken up by others. You see that it is on directly the 
opposite principle to that tn which the decorated frames 
which you first spoke of are made. Those are made so 
as to require a second frame; these to do away with the 
mat, which is practically a second frame—a wheel with- 
ina wheel.” 

“They look very well ?” 

“So we think. So does everything that fully answers 
its purpose, and no more, But there are degrees even 
in so simple a thing as this. This portrait of Dante is 
fora library. It is to hang near the eye, and where it 
will be often looked at. The oak frame, while of only 
ordinary width, is ornamented with very handsome con- 
ventional bronze mouldings, which may serve to amuse 
the eye at times, without giving rise to speculation as to 
their meaning or as to why they were put there. But 
this large group of dogs’ heads, by De Perne, is fora 
hall, where it will be looked at only in passing. Conse- 
quently, we have given it an oak frame a foot wide, and 
quite plain ; a frame which makes a broad dividing space 
between the picture and whatever may hang next it on 
the wall, and which, yet, need not hold the eye to itself 
for a moment.” 

“ Are the frames on these etchings of Whistler’s made 
according to his directions, or have they been made in 
accordance with your own ideas ?” 

“ They are the original frames in which the etchings 
were first shown in London, and were made for Whistler 
himself ; but I think they fully agree with my ideas, as 
you are pleased to call them. They are, indeed, perfect- 
ly fitted to frame Whistler’s etchings, in which no line is 
ever thrown away. As you see, they are composed of 
small, square mouldings, with a few straight lines incised 
in them to emphasize the direction merely, and give an 
appearance of strength without bulk. We have ventur- 
ed to gild the incised lines in a few of them; but efen 
that, I hardly think, an improvement.”’ 

“ But Whistler uses both mat and mount ?” 

“And sacrifices the margin. He thinks the prices 
paid for margins, in buying old etchings, ridiculous, and 
dogs not wish that any of his should one day be sought 
after because of well-preserved margins ; 
so he cuts them all off, saving only the 


pregnant with good sense. If rich men want good 
things, let them choose their artist wisely, and leave him 
alone to justify their choice. The “ Villard House,” as 
the magnificent mansion built by Mr. Henry Villard is 
currently called, has been fully described in The Art 
Amateur as one of the notable houses of this city. At 





























STENCIL DESIGN FOR PANEL DECORATION, 


that time a crisis in the financial affairs of the owner 
left it just at the point of completion. It has since be- 
come the residence of Whitelaw Reid, editor of The 
Tribune, and the work dropped has been resumed in the 
same spirit inwhich it had been previously carried on. 
There have been some changes. The luxurious boudoir 
and medizval guest chamber have been made one with 








oak, made beautiful by a Venetian design traced in 
bronze nails of varying sizes, and giving the impression 
of a lustrous sheen playing over the surface. The re- 
verse of these doors was white and gold, which is the 
prevailing note.. The room is arched, with a small 
overhanging gallery for the musicians, and lighted by 
day by small upper windows on one side, filled in with 
light amber-toned glass. The walls are panelled high 
with wood in which flowers and symbols of music are 
carved in relief. This is all in white picked out with 
gold, and the ceiling is overlaid with gold. 

The angle between the ceiling and end walls above 
the doors and gallery affords two semicircular spaces, 
which give room for decorative paintings the full 
width of the apartment. The space is of noble 
proportions, and offers fine opportunities for such im- 
portant decoration as is found in those Italian palaces 
on which the house is modelled. The commission for 
these two paintings was given to Mr. La Farge, and one 
of the hemicycles is now finished. This is not done on 
the wall, as the Italian would have done it. The New 
World is on the march, and there is always a possible 
first of May and moving day. The painting is there- 
fore on canvas on a semicircular stretcher, and can 
readily be removed in case of need. 

The theme is Music. But the thought to characterize 
it thus is an afterthought. The first impression is a won- 
derful sense of joyousness ; the heart is uplifted, and the 
world seems still young. 

The picture shows a landscape, classic and idyllic, 
crags backed against leafy groves, streams tumbling 
over rocks, and a grassy level with sunshine filtering 
through the leafy boughs of an oak-tree. In its shadow 
sits a maiden playing on the violoncello. By her side isa 
kneeling figure holding a book. A little apart is another 
kneeling maiden holding a book, and singing. Still fur- 
on a figure, half-reclining, carries the composition back 
to the rocks and water. On the other side there is but 
one figure. She is wrapped from head to foot in saffron- 
hued drapery, and lies at full length. The folds of the 
drapery cover but do not hide the long lines of the 
figure, beautiful in its calm repose. The face rests on 
one hand. All the figures are of noble types, and the 
one kneeling by the side of the player is specially charm- 
ing in its naturalness and grace. 

There does not seem to be any prearranged color 
scheme. Here is a note of blue, there one of red, min- 
gling in unison with the luminous green and gold of a 
summer afternoon. These notes of color are in the 
draperies, which have nothing of the conventionalities of 
nymphs’ attire, but disclose the chaste disorder of wood- 
land maids. The feeling that the artist has painted with 
spontaneity and delight gives a peculiar charm to the 
work. The companion picture, typifying the Dance, is, 
as yet, only barely suggested. It will represent a group 
of women dancing, and will also include a number of 
figures at rest. M. G. HUMPHREYS, 


LESSONS IN TAPESTRY PAINT- 
ING. 











remark. And then, you know, something 
of the kind has to be added in the way 
of a mat to take their place.” 


A NEW DECORATIVE PICTURE 
BY LA FARGE, 





“WHy don’t people allow me to paint 
pictures? I can paint,” said Mr. John La 
Farge naively, after the completion of the 
picture for Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s Music- 
Room. “No one can realize what a de- 
light it has been to me to paint this 
picture. It has been all the more a de- 
light that Mr, Reid wisely did not come 
to see the picture until it was done. Of 
course a painter is willing to hear all 











III, 


A BEGINNER should work from a well- 
colored copy. An expert can frequently 
manage with a tracing only. Work done 
in the manner I have described is very 
quickly executed, which is desirable, if 
painting a set of chairs or curtain border 
and valance, for instance. To those who 
have had no previous experience in tap- 
estry painting I would strongly recom- 
mend commencing with foliage or flowers. 
It is comparatively easy, and therefore 
encouraging. It also gives the opportu- 
nity of becoming used to the working of 
the colors and the method of laying them 
on, or, rather, of scrubbing them in. 
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suggestions, and get what ideas he can 








gather of the wishes of the man who is 
to possess his work. But after the painter 
has begun it, nothing the owner can do 
or say will make it better. On the other 
hand, he can hamper and confuse and muddle the picture 
by proffering suggestions to the artist, who may be even 
more than willing to use them. If Mr. Reid has a good 
picture, as you say, he has in great measure contributed 
to it by leaving me to work in the freedom and pleasure 
with which I painted it.” Mr. La Farge’s words are 





STENCIL DESIGN FOR PANEL DECORATION, 


the already spacious library, and a more noble room 
devoted to the service of the student and man-of-letters 
is not to be found in this city. 

The Music-Room had never been finished. This was 
a lofty, oblong apartment at the lower end of the hall, 
opening into the dining-room through doors of old 


Having done this, and being imbued 
with the spirit of the work, let us proceed 
to something more ambitious and inter- 
esting—namely, a figured subject. “This 

must be selected with a due regard to the fitness of 
things. 

Some of the Christmas cards of Prang and Marcus 
Ward, enlarged, made charming models. I once saw one 
of them painted on tapestry by Coleman, from one of his 
own holiday card designs. The picture, which was mount- 
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ed as a screen, was a masterpiece in its way, and showed 
wonderful skill in the manipulation of the dyes. The 
canvas itself was made to do duty for the marble pali- 
sade and flooring; it was merely delicately veined and 
shaded where necessary. 

For soft drapery the same kind of method as that 
employed for leaves may be used, but to delineate silk 
or very marked folds, each tint must be applied sepa- 
rately and allowed to dry before the next painting. 
For a rich and very strong effect in the folds of a dress 
or curtain, mix together all the darkest tints you possess 
of red, blue and yellow quite pure, allowing the cold or 
warm tint to predominate according to the color to be 
shaded. If the light parts are cool in color, the shadows 
should be warm, and vice versa, as in any kind of paint- 
ing. For gold ornaments use golden yellow shaded 
with raw Sienna and raw umber. Reds are rather dif- 
ficult to obtain sufficiently rich. Vermilion is of great 
use, judiciously blended with the pink madders ; flesh- 


The beginner may be alarmed at first by the tendency 
of the canvas to draw and shrink when thoroughly wet, 
so that it cockles in places; but this is of no conse- 
quence, as all will come right when the whole sur- 
face has been gone over. Never, on any account, wet 
the canvas defore stretching it. If you want to cover a 
large space with a broad tint—a sky, for instance—lay 
the frame flat down on a table, and with a large round 
brush continually dipped in the color scrub away until 
the canvas is literally soaked, and leave it to dry in this 
position, 

To make a good sky color mix cobalt with a great 
deal of medium and a little emerald green. This gives 
the delicate greenish hue so charming in a cerulean sky. 
Cobalt alone is too blue, and therefore looks crude. 

To cover any large surface, whether sky or drapery, I 
find it best to lay the frame on a table, because when 
using a great deal of color with a large brush it is apt to 
run beyond the limits intended, if the canvas be in an 
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floating scarf use golden yellow, burnt Sienna and raw 
umber, with a little Cassel earth for the darkest touches ; 
begin by modelling the folds with the dark colors, and 
when they are dry put a wash of goiden yellow diluted 
over the whole of the scarf. Shade the faces and bodies 
by using flesh tint only at first; then when this is dry 
neutralize the flesh color where too warm by painting 
over it blue and yellow mixed. For very delicate flesh 
painting this method answers even better than that al- 
ready given. A touch of pink madder will be needed 
for the rosy bloom on the cheeks. For the golden hair 
use raw Sienna shaded with raw umber. Put in a very 
pale blue sky for background, fading away to nothing 
at the edges; the white cloud on the left shade with a 
delicate gray composed of cobalt, raw umber and the 
merest touch of pink madder. Shade the darker clouds 
with the same colors mixed to a darker tint. If the 
edges of the tambourine and the drums are painted a 
deep red, it will improve the scheme of color ; but they 

















DECORATIVE DESIGN AFTER BOUCHER, 


(FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT FOR TAPESTRY AND CHINA PAINTING, SEE THIS PAGE.) 


color used strong enough makes a delicious salmon pink. 
Marble or stone is not at all difficult to represent, and is 
very quickly done. After faithfully copying a few good 
models in stone-work you can almost do without one at 
all. The canvas as a ground lends itself very readily to 
this kind of practice. 

The foliage of trees must be kept crisp by allowing 
the washes to dry separately; but for the bark a better 
effect is obtainable by shading it while wet and touching 
up the darkest parts afterward. 

The canvas should be made to do duty always for the 
highest lights, and they must be carefully left. Remem- 
ber that once lost, it is impossible to regain them. All 
you can do isto heighten them again by strengthening 
all the surrounding tones, but by so doing you alter the 
entire scheme of color. If you wish to represent any- 
thing really white, you must, of course, paint on the 
whitest canvas ; but for the majority of subjects the écru 
shades of more or less intensity are preferable. 


upright position on the easel. It is well to block in the 
whole picture before attempting to finish up in detail ; 
otherwise it is impossible to judge the tones at their true 
value. 

The charming little group of cherub musicians given 
herewith does not present any serious difficulties for a 
first attempt at figures. Having enlarged the design to 
the required size, prick and pounce it on to the canvas 
according to the directions given in the October number 
of the magazine. If the dotted outline thus obtained is 
not everywhere well defined, go over it delicately with a 
finely-pointed piece of chalk. Now take a very fine 
brush and outline the figures and features with brown 
red, looking well to the copy so as to keep the drawing 
accurate. I may mention here that it is not desirable in 
all cases to outline figures, but in the subject under con- 
sideration a conventional outline is absolutely necessary 
to define it properly. The hair can be indicated with 
raw umber; also the musical instruments. For the 





must be kept quiet in tone, in order that they may not 


attract the eye too much, EMMA HAYwoop, 


A CHURCH window recently completed by the Tif- 
fany Glass Co. has for its subject the Annunciation. 
The scene is in asmall room with coffered ceiling and two 
round arched openings at the rear. The window being 
in two lights, one of these openings comes on either side 
of the central mullion ; and as the figures of the Virgin 
and the angelic messenger are also separated by this 
mullion, the division of the window is properly recog- 
nized in the composition, The glass used throughout is 
American opalescent of very rich hues, blue, green, and 
rosy purple predominating. The Gothic arches above this 
picture are filled with decorative rosette designs in 
darker colors, and the lower portion of the window is 
filled with panelling, also in darker tones than those 
which are employed for the centre, 
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HE church needlework designs given in the 
supplements are intended for working on red 
velvet ; or rather the embroidery, first exe- 
cuted on linen, is transferred to velvet. The 
detail for working the pomegranates on the 

super-frontal will serve also for the detached flowers pow- 
dered over the lower hanging. The open portion would 
look well in basket stitch, a good deal stuffed, of gold 
threads, sewn down with a 
deep-colored red silk; or it 
may be treated as shown 
in the drawing, with the 
seeds worked in satin stitch 
of gold-colored silk, or with 
Japanese gold sewn very 
closely in a circular form, 
and _ the filled in 
with French knots of silk. 
These should not all be of one 
hue, but some in deep reds, 
with others toning toward 
gold, should be used. The 
lines marking the outlines and 
the divisions of the fruit 
should be worked in stem 
stitch, in the deep purplish 
red which has come to be 
conventionally used for pome- 
granate. Between these lines 
the silk used should be golden 
in hue, shading intg reds at 
the two extremities. Care 
must be taken, however, to 
keep the reds sufficiently dis- 
tinct from the velvet ground. 
The crown of petals at the 
top may be worked wholly in 
rich gold-color, with a little 
red introduced, so as to give 
richness, and they may be 
outlined with Japanese gold. 
The foliage at the back of 
the fruit should be lighter in 
tone than the sprays at the 
side. It isimpossible to give 
written directions for the 
hues to be selected, as they 
must depend on the tone of 
the ground. The buds must 
introduce a brighter pome- 
granate shade than any used 
in the fruit. Although they 
must be kept somewhat low 
in tone, so as not to appear 
patchy, they must follow out 
to brighter tones the colors 
used in the pomegranate. As 
there isa great preponderance 
of red and yellow in the fruit 
and flowers, the greens used 
in the foliage would need to 
contain a good deal of blue, 
but they may be toned off into 
bronze so as to carry on the 
coloring of the former and 
bring it into relation with the 
gold thread. 

After the sprigs have been completely worked, pasted, 
and left to dry on the linen ground, they must be cut 
out as close to the edge as possible, and carefully pressed 
into the frontal by measurements, so as to be absolutely 
certain of accuracy. They must then be sewn down 
with close, small stitches, and after all is done it will be 
found that a very rich effect is obtained by placing a 
couched line all round of narrow red chenille, slightly 
darker in tone than the velvet of the ground. This line 
is invisible at a short distance, but it is enough to throw 





spaces 





DETAIL OF ALTAR FRONTAI, 


up the work in a remarkable manner, giving quite a 
raised look to it. 

The super-frontal, if preferred, may be of a rich red 
silk damask, in which case the chenille might be thicker ; 
but, as a general rule, the super-frontal looks best of the 
richest material, where two are used in combination. 
The device in the centre of the altar-cloth is somewhat 
complicated, but if carefully worked will look very rich. 
The anchor is intended to form merely a rich back- 
ground for the cross, which should stand out with great 
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(FOR THE COMPLETE DESIGN, SEE PLATE 638. 


brilliance. It should be cut out in a velvet only a little 
lighter than the ground, if the whole frontal is of velvet, 
or in a dark, very rich red velvet, if the frontal is of 
damask satin. it must be backed, as formerly described 
for appliqué, by covering a well-stretched piece of fine 
backing smoothly over with shoemaker’s paste, and then 
with the hands carefully pressing down the velvet anchor, 
and allowing it to dry perfectly before it iscut. Perhaps 
a safer plan is to cut a piece of velvet the size of the 
anchor, allowing a little for edges, and pasting it on to 





BY SARAH WYNFIELD RHODES. 


the framed or stretched backing before marking out the 
anchor at all. In either case it is impossible to take too 
much care in cutting it, or in placing it on the frontal, 
where it must be securely sewn over with small stitches 
and then outlined with dark red chenille. 

The cross must be marked and worked in very rich 
basket stitch upon stout linen and pasted, before it is re- 
moved from the frame or cut out. The basket stitch 
must be worked over cord laid very evenly from side to 
side of the cross, three threads of gold being placed side 

by side over two 
cord and stitched 
firmly as_ possible 
twist silk 
taken across the 
cords and treated in the same 


rows of 
down as 
with red 
before they are 
next two 
manner. When one complete 
row has been thus worked 
from end to end of the cross, 
another row of three threads 
of gold must be laid along- 
side of the one completed; 
but the sewing down with 
red twist must be done be- 
tween the spaces left in the 
last row. The third 
will be laid down as before 


TOW 


over two lines of cord, but 
beginning on the same level 
as the first the 
stitchings occurring in the 
same lines. When the bas- 
ket work is finished, and the 


row, and 


paste at the back quite dry, 
the cross must- be cut out 
and sewn exactly in its place 
at even distances within the 
anchor. Four stars, also 
worked in raised gold upon 
linen, must be also prepared 
and carefully cut out. It 
would be difficult to work 
these stars in basket stitch, 
so they may be done in or- 
dinary couching, following 
the points of the star, and 
sewn down with Maltese silk 
of the color of the gold, so 
as to make the stitchings in- 
visible, or a line of red stitches 
may be taken from the cen- 
tre to each point. 

The stems must be placed 
in the vacant spaces beyond 
the arms of the cross, which 
must now be finished by a 
line of gold thread stitched 
all round, and 
chenille beyond. The rays 
coming from behind the 
cross, and over the anchor, 
must be worked after both 
are placed upon the frontal, 
and finished off with thin 
couched lines. Fine Japanese 
gold sewn with 
visible silk may be used, but 
it must be carried through 
the material at both ends of 
the rays. Fine, real gold thread would be better, and, 
in fact, ought to be used, as it can be threaded through 
the needle and workéd in so much more artistically. 

The crown of thorns cannot be placed until all the 
rest of the device is finished. It should be pounced 
and carefully marked out upon linen, framed, and 
worked with shades of gold-colored silk brightened up 
with gold thread. It will require very delicate work- 
manship to transfer this crown, as it should not be 
outlined with a couching line but worked on with its 
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own colors, following the “lay” of the embroidery 
stitches. 

The Alpha and Omega must also be separately work- 
ed on linen, and applied. They would look best either 
in brick stitch or some other form of couching, or they 
might be worked with very gold effect in gold-colored 
silk feather stitch, and strongly out- 
lined with Japanese gold. They must 
also be surrounded by a couched line 
of chenille. 

A handsome gold bullion fringe 
always looks the richest for an altar- 
hanging of red velvet, but if expense 
is a difficulty a silk fringe of dead 
gold-color looks very well. It is a 
mistake—except on a_ white festival 
altar-hanging—to have a fringe of 
silk introducing the colors used in 
the embroidery, as it generally looks 
patchy at a little distance. 

The frontal and super-frontal must 
be made up separately, as described 
in a former chapter, with a stiffish 
linen as foundation or interlining, the 
fringe laid upon the material for the 
frontal, and strong loops of webbing being sewn at regu- 
lar intervals along the top, from which it may hang. The 
super-frontal is joined to the covering of the altar, which 
is often made of cloth exactly matching in color the 
velvet or silk of the antependium. 

In all coloring for altar-hangings the distance at which 
the work will be viewed must be taken into account, 
and it must be strong enough to be effective from all 
parts of the church without gaudiness. 

L. HIGGIN. 


SERMON-CASE COVER DESIGN. 


DETAILED directions for the treatment of Mrs. Rhodes’ 
design for a sermon-case cover, which were crowded 
out of the magazine last month, are now given as fol- 
lows: “A very dark red, almost maroon, should be 
selected as ground, and velvet, would, of course, look best. 
The diaper pattern should be worked in a lighter shade of 
red silk, the lines being carefully done with stem stitch, 
and the ornaments at the junction of the lines in satin 
stitch. The letters would look best couched with gold 
thread, sewn down with red silk in one of the many pat- 
terns previously given in The Art Amateur for gold diaper- 
ing. Diagonal lines or small diamonds would, perhaps, be 
most suitable. Each letter should be outlined with red 
chenille several shades lighter than the ground. For 
the outer portion of the cover, and the back or unworked 
side, a good red silk would look very well, and be 
easier to work upon. If this were done the velvet should 
be worked separately first and then applied, the silk 
underneath being cut away if preferred. It should have 
a thick couching line of chenille and of gold thread, 
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The pomegranate design could then be worked at once 
upon the silk, without difficulty, in ordinary stem and 
feather stitch for the fruit, flowers, and stalks, and the 


foliage in “laid” embroidery, as shown in the detail. 
The directions for this will be remembered as having 
been given in a former number. 





POMEGRANATE DETAIL OF SUPER-FRONTAL, BY SARAH WYNFIELD RHODES, 


(FoR THE COMPLETE DESIGN, SEE PLATE 635.) 


The silk must be laid down in alternate lines, thread 
by thread, from one end of the leaf to the other. When 
this “ couch” is prepared, lines of silk may be laid across 
at right angles, and stitched down at regular intervals, 
or the kind of back-stitch fastening used in the Bayeux 
tapestry may be substituted for the more elaborate proc- 
ess. These lines are worked from right to left, each 
back-stitch taking up one or more of the couched threads, 
but always a regular quantity. The next back-stitch 
line must take up threads between the first row and the 
third, as in basket stitch, the same as the first, thus 
making a slight weaving pattern on the “couch.” In 
some embroideries this cross stitching is purposely done 
quite irregularly, but it requires a very experienced em- 
broideress to make it look satisfactory. 

The same remarks about the coloring will apply here 
as those for the frontal, described on the opposite page, 
except that with such entirely conventional treatment of 
the foliage the tones used for fruit and flowers should be 
kept as much as possible in unison, and care must be 
taken not to work either in relief. 


TIED fringes are the richest for aliar-cloths, but to be 
handsome they must contain a large amount of silk, and 
are, in consequence, very expensive. 

Not inferior to the above in quality of material, but in 
make alone, is a spaced fringe made of soft, three-cord 
silk. 

The instant a needleful of silk begins to appear either 
duil or distressed it should be discarded, and a fresh one 
taken. It is false economy to persist in using up every 
inch of silk at the risk of producing unseemly work, 








EXHIBITION OF EMBRO/IDERIES. 


THE present exhibition instituted by the Associated 
Artists—Mrs, Wheeler and her assistants-—unfortunately 
gives no adequate idea of what is doing in embroidery 
outside of a few recognized centres. There are not 
many individuals represented, and 
only a few societies. Probably this is 
due chiefly to the high standard of 
excellence set for contributors; but 
surely the different decorative art 
societies throughout the country 
should have welcomed the opportu- 
nity of placing their work where it 
would be not only widely seen, but 
widely advertised. Notwithstanding 
this drawback, there has been no 
previous exhibition in this country 
showing a higher character of con- 
tributions. If the collection lacks 
quantity and diversity, there is abun- 
dant compensation in the quality. 

One of the first pieces to arrive was 
a portiére by Miss Hannah Weed, of 
Boston, whose work has long since 
made a place for itself in this city. This portiére 
is of white silk canvas, with a lower border of gray-green 
plush. Border and field are alike broken by irregular 
lines in groups of gold thread laid down by couching. 
The frieze is defined first by three lines of gold thread 
enclosed between gray-green silk cords, the horse- 
chestnut leaves and nut furnishing the motive. The 
naturalness of the drawing and the clever spacing de- 
serve remark. The design was simply outlined with 
couchings of gold thread, and in the bursting nut brown 
was introduced. Relief is obtained by a darned back- 
ground of gray-green filoselle. A network of cords, with 
small tassels, hangs from the bottom of the frieze. 

As was to be expected, the Associated Artists 
themselves contribute the most important pieces of 
embroidery. One is a white silk canvas portiére un- 
mounted. The design is a gold net swung like a fes- 
toon and held up at one side with cords; thence it falls 
in folds to the lower end. The net is simulated by 
couchings of gold thread, and the ropes are worked in 
brown silk crossed by diagonals of gold thread an inch 
apart imitating the twist, and are enclosed between 
lines of gold thread. Within, and escaping from the 
net, are white, pink, and yellow waterlilies, with all their 
rich leaves and ropy stems. Imagine the closest study 
of the flower, its changing tints, and the luxuriant variety 
of its leaves! It is impossible to describe how all this 
has been reproduced—texture, color, and modelling 
executed with needles and silks with the knowledge and 
the industry the artist would employ with his paints and 
his brushes, and with no less “ feeling” for the subject. 
This mass of flower and foliage is carried to the bottom 
of the portiére, where broken water lines of gold suggest 
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the pond, and here and there lilies and leaves are em- 
broidered, as if resting on its bosom. At the top, on 
each side, is a clever imitation of rope knotted like 
handles. 

No work in the exhibition is more beautiful than that 
executed on cloths of gold and silver —exquisite flexible 
textiles woven with silk. A cloth-of-gold portiére, 
to be mounted with yellow plush, shows an arrange- 
ment of blue ribbons making a border, each knot en- 
closing a handful of yellow and pink roses, with their 
foliage. The ribbon is beautifully rendered by outlines 
of blue filoselle, with the space between filled with cross 
darnings of filoselle of the same color. The roses and 
foliage are embroidered in silks. The combinations 
of color—the lustrous gold ground; the blue, pink, 
yellow, and green silks—convey a charming sense of 
gayety, enhanced by the effective drawing of the flutter- 
ing ribbons and the grace of arrangement and variety 
and naturalness of the roses. 

There are two handsome pieces of gold embroidery 
in portiéres, both of “old red” velvet. The one has 
a set design, with corner pieces in keeping, for a 
Moorish room, the design being wrought in couchings 
of gold thread, with yellow silk embroidery introduced 
in the solid parts and spangles flashing down the red 
spaces of the tracery between lines of gold thread. The 
second portiére is an “all over’’ English design, in which 
pomegranates—fruit, flower, and bud—are the motive, 
and are used to support much flowing tracery. The 
flowers are exquisitely embroidered in faint grayish 
pink silks sinking harm:niously into the “old red” 
background. The ornament otherwise is wrought in 
couchings of gold thread, sometimes in net-like forms 
and sometimes solid. 

Appliqué takes an important place in the exhibits of 
the Associated Artists. A portiére of Moorish design, 
on cloth of silver, can only be compared to delicate en- 
amels, pink and soft gray green on silver. The design is 
traced in couchings of pink, blue, and green twisted silk, 
each in two lines of the same color, lying over which is 
a line of gold thread, which imparts to them a particu- 
larly happy effect. The appliqués are in delicate shell- 
like tints of pink and gray-green velvet enclosed by 
couchings of color such as have been described in the 
tracery. The soft evanescent changing color of this 
piece makes it one of the triumphs of the exhibition. 

. Another portiére in appliqué on cloth of gold has a 
Moorish design in soft gray silk outlined by double 
couchings of pink and blue twisted silk, with the line of 
gold resting on the top, and here and there were coins 
crossed by colored silks. It may be of interest to ex- 
plain that work of this sort is done by covering the gold 
cloth with solid breadths of the silk, on which the design 
is traced. In this manner the couching is done, and the 
design afterward is set free by a sharp pair of scissors. 

The collection of tapestries includes only one that will 
be new to our readers. But this one is not only inter- 
esting as a great triumph over technical difficulties, but 
it is really a picture for which can be claimed a de- 
gree of sentiment and dramatic force hardly to be 
looked for in any pictorial representation by the needle. 
The subject is taken from one of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s stories. Alice Pynchon is hurrying through 
the snow in her gossamer dress and satin slippers 
to Mathew Maule’s bridal. The pale, hizh-bred maiden, 
gathering her white drapery about her shoulders, her 
brown hair tossed by the wind, the bleakness of the land- 
scape and the driving snow—all this is a theme for a 
painter ; and however mistaken we may think a needle- 
woman for selecting it, we cannot but marvel at the 
artistic feeling that the worker of this panel has con- 
trived to put into it. The white silk canvas gives the 
basis for the snow, and over it is wrought with much 
skill the lights and shadows, the remarkable simulation 
of softness and the suggestion of depth. The treat- 
ment of the drapery, also white, involves no loss of 
values, and in tint and texture it is well distinguished 
from the snow. The slant of the driving storm, the aerial 
effect, the sense of distance, each demands entirely differ- 
ent technical treatment. Yet all this but leads up to the 
pale, pensive, troubled face which crowns the performance. 
The design is by Miss Dora Wheeler. The tapestry is 
mounted with a border of silver cloth in which there is a 
greenish feeling, and this is bestrewn with appliqués of 
white plush, the forms being taken from snow crystals— 
a border both beautiful and suggestive. 

From the Decorative Art Society comes a screen of 
ribbon work of Louis XV. design, executed quite in the 
delicate and exquisite manner of that time. M. G. H. 
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documents upon the various industrial 
exhibitions held in Paris since the de- 
cree of Bonaparte, consul, in 1801, that 
made them; and these documents are 
replete with valuable information on 
bookbindings and bookbinders. The Report of 1801 
praises Bozerian’s work on a “ Virgil” of Pierre and 
Firmin Didot. The Report of 1802 mentions Bozerian 
and Courteval, who were rivals. Bozerian’s contem- 
poraries lauded him to the skies, and he was regarded 
as the greatest modern bookbinder until Simier, Thou- 
venin, Purgold, and Bauzonnet came. Then there were 
not enough harsh words for Bozerian. He had learned 
from the English the art of making flat backs to his books. 
Dibdin censures him; Paul Lacroix says that he was 
“lavish of gilding, mosaic, and bad taste ;’’ Janet says 
that “he earned 500,000 francs at making bindings that 
have no other merit than that of leaving enough margins 
for new and better bindings ;” and Fournier adds to 
that, “ He charged high prices to make believe he had 
talent.” Fournier gives as evidence a note of the 
Renouard Catalogue that Bozerian charged thirty francs 
a volume to bind in violet morocco lined with yellow 
16 volumes of Bourdaloue. 

The Report of 1819 tells wonders of Thouvenin, 
firstly, for the attention paid to the beating, sewing, and 
backing of books; secondly, for his treatment of the 
boards ; thirdly, for his blending of black and gilt lace 
and filigree ; fourthly, for his work being at once much 
better and cheaper than English work. 








Simier had been a soldier; in his old age he bound 
books for the love of art; the king made him his titu- 
lary binder ; he then filled orders for bibliophiles, and the 
Report of 1819 endorses his work unreservedly. 

There are in the interior of the bronze horse of Henry 
1Vth’s statue on the Pont-Neuf boxes of cedar wood 
containing books bound by Simier, in the praise of 
which all the superlatives of the French language have 
been exhausted. The Report praises Purgold and 
Lesné, the latter a writer on bookbinding as well as a 
bookbinder, and it is an interesting document to put by 
the side of Dibdin’s obviously partial utterances in favor 
of Hering, Clarke, Fairbairn, and Mackinlay. 

Thouvenin died in 1834; Lesné called him “ the star 
of bookbinders.” Charles Nodier said in the “ Bulletin du 
Bibliophile ” that he had surpassed his models, Derome, 
Pudeloup, du Seuil, d’Enguérand, Boyer, and Le 
Gascon. Lacroix has chided Nodier for his exalted 
praise of Thouvenin, but Lacroix had not the fervor 
that made Nodier sensitive to the winning, subtle tone 
of a Thouvenin covering for a book of poems, a collec- 
tion of epigrams or artless ditties. Thouvenin’s work 
was expressive. He died in poverty; he had never been 
able to manage his business. There is in the Biblio- 
théque de l’Arsenal a curious circular letter from 
Messrs. Joseph Thouvenin & Co. relative to the neces- 
sity of “not troubling our Mr. Thouvenin in his labors 
with financial affairs; wherefore Mr. Edouard Ray will. 
alone, sign for the firm as attorney.” The circular en- 
closed “a list of prices for, from the richest to the 
simplest bindings. Contracts are to be made, however, 
for elaborate panel and mosaic work.” The prices for 
full crushed Levant morocco bindings are : 
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The Report of 1834 notes a silver medal for Koehler, 
who had been a workman in Thouvenin’s shop, and a 
silver medal for Alphonse Giroux. Have you ever heard 
of Alphonse Giroux? He was a manufacturer of colors, 
frames, and canvases for painters, and had a business of 
a million a year. He conceived the prodigious idea of 
getting Thouvenin to bind books and sign, for a con- 
sideration, his (Giroux’s) name to the work. 

Think of it and the silver medal! The cat was let 
out of the bag by Bauzonnet when Thouvenin having 
gone to a better world, Giroux had to apply to Bauzon- 
net to sustain his reputation. Now there is a “ tip” for 
amateurs ; do not sneer at Giroux, for Giroux is Thou- 
venin ! 

The Report mentions the skill of a certain Mr. 
Duplanil for making covers that were less thick in some 





places than in others, to admit designs in relief, as for 
reproductions of flowers in patches of various-colored 
morocco ona copy of Redouté’s “Roses,” and of Mr. 
Berthe for giving to his bindings the odor of Russia 
leather. A reference to Roret’s “‘ Manuel du Relieur”’ 
will show that the authors of the report that unwittingly 
gives credit to Giroux for what is due to Thouvenin 
gave unto Berthe what belonged to Chevallier, a chemist 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine. 

The Report of 1844 is signed by Firmin Didot for the 
bookbinding department, Didot deprecates the fact that 
binders have given so much attention to ornament as to 
paint pictures on the edges of books and portraits of 
authors on the covers. It is pretty, but it isn’t book- 
binding. He praises Koehler for a good imitation of a 
book of the Grolier library, says that “all the qualities 
that have made great the ancient binders are united in 
Niédrée, worthy successor of Thouvenin ;” writes of a 
little “ Horace,” bound at a cost of 50 francs by Ott- 
mann-Duplanil, “so perfectly that it may be classed as 
jewelry,” and commends Bailly for his great care in 
gilding the drawings made on the edges of his books, 
although these drawings are a luxury out of the scope 
of bookbinding. 

The Report of 1849 had to lament the fact that 
Bauzonnet-Trautz, Duru, Niédrée had not sent their 
work to the exhibition; they had kept aloof for years, 
fearful of popularity, content with the appreciation of 
fervent book-lovers in a charmed circle. 

“Henri Stevens-Barnet, State of Vermont (U. S.), 
was one of the judges at the International Exhibition of 
1851. I had never known that the G. M. B. had a sur- 
name to his patronymic. The Report mentions superb 
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cases (containing bindings of carved ivory, gold, and 
silver, destined by Austria to be gifts to Queen Victoria) 
that were comparable to reliquaries or to the casket of 
Darius, in which Alexander had placed the poems of 
Homer. Mr. Didot approves ornaments on books ex- 
pressive of their subjects: the cap of Liberty, the owl 
and snake of Esculapius, the use of red morocco for 
war books, blue for sea books, purple for the grand 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church, black for the phi- 
losophers, pink for the light poetry. The Report praises 
in England, among other binders, L. Wright, for a 
quarto volume bound in morocco and decorated with 
designs taken from the book itself, his price for which 
was ten pounds; Westley and Co. for a folio binding, 
their. price for which was sixty-three pounds; John 
Clarke for his tree-calf binding, “ wherein he excels ;” 
Riviere, Evans, Leighton, Lewis. In France, Niédrée 
and Lortic, and expresses regret that Bauzonnet, Ott- 
mann, Duru, Capé “have abstained from the exhibi- 
tion ;” praises their work ; says that “it is high-priced, 
but not remunerative, considering its perfection and the 
time that is devoted to it by these binders, who insist 
upon doing all their work themselves, for love of their 
art.” Austria, Holland, the Zollverein, Sweden, the 
United States of America are passed over lightly. 

The experts at the Exhibition of 1855 were Capé and 
Bauzonnet. The latter had far surpassed his prede- 
cessor, Purgold. Mr. de Lincy placed him above all 
others ; in 1855 he was not at work, and had yielded 
his shop to Trautz. Capé, when he died in 1867, was 
made the subject of an exalted panegyric by that great 
gossip Jules Janin, to whom the instruction of a bib- 
liophile had been given by Paul Lacroix. Jules Janin 
did not say that Marius Michel (who founded the firm 
of Marius-Michel) was Capé’s gilder; but he praised 
Capé’s gildings, as was his duty. 

Francis Bedford is, naturally, a favorably-mentioned 
exhibitor of the Reports that follow, and that of 1867 is 
the longest. As it is made by a delegation of book- 
binders who are workmen, it is full of details, and gives 
the names of the various workmen in the different 
shops. Its results are those of the preceding years. 

Since 1867 the United States of America have been 
able to make a show with the work of Smith, Brad- 
street, and Matthews, and England has kept pace with 
Zaehnsdorf, Smeers, Riviere; but Lortic and Bauzon- 
net have not been equalled anywhere. These two have 
their fanatics; there are those who are for Lortic, and 
those who are for Bauzonnet. The latter, to be witty, 
say that Lortic’s “tooling” is “Lorticulture.” I am 
for Lortic. Both were great respecters of margins. 
You would take to them your Elzevier “ Virgil,” the 
preciousness of which depended upon a hair’s breadth 
of margin, and they would return it bound, the mar- 
gins intact, as the Elzeviermeter would show. At times 
they would do better, returning your book with two or 
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three points more of margin. The operation was a 
perilous one, assuredly, The pages were put in a 
“bath,” and pressed one by one in a flattener, and it 
happened sometimes that the page was scorched. But 
it was worth your while to run the risk with Lortic and 
Bauzonnet. Lortic had a great faculty for making an 
impression with a Jansenist cover, the lining or “ double” 
of which would be a surprise somewhat like Harle- 
quin’s glittering costume when he has taken off his 


dark brown cloak. HENRI PENE DU BOIs. 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS. 

REPRESENTATIVE ETCHINGS BY ARTISTS OF TO-DAY 
IN AMERICA is one of the most important holiday books of the 
year. It contains original plates by F. S. Church, Robert Blum, 
Fred. W. Freer, and other well-known etchers, and is published 
by Frederick A. Stokes. As the etchings are not only original as 
such, but are ‘‘ painters’ etchings” in the best sense of that rather 
ambiguous term, we think it well to describe a few of them in 
detail, and thus give a fairer idea of the volume than could be con- 
veyed by a more general description. Mr. Church’s design, ‘‘ The 
Wanderer's Return,’’ has properly been chosen for the frentis- 
piece, as it is an excellent example of the qualities peculiar to 
etching as a medium by which the most evanescent motive may 
be fixed in all its unpremeditated grace forever. It shows a 
pretty girl, lightly clad, holding out her hands to a dove, which 
is flying swiftly toward her from across a reed-grown stream. 
Three other doves, not ‘‘ wanderers,’’ are feeding at her feet, 
There may not seem to be much in this slight conception, but 
the graceful lines of the figure, in reality carefully studied before 
they were drawn on the copper, speak for themselves, Robert 
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Blum’s ‘‘ Maccaroni,’”’ a spirited picture of a dandy of the last 
century, is drawn in a not altogether different spirit, although 
Mr. Blum relies largely upon color. Stephen Parrish’s ‘‘ Winter 
Day” is frankly done for color only, the contrast of the black 
roofs and gray walls of the old houses with the lightly clouded 
sky and softly tinted snow-covered ground being the ‘‘ motive.” 
Frederick W. Freer’s portrait head, which he suggestively calls 
‘* Honeysuckle,” is one of the strongest things in its way that 
have been produced here. Drawing is not sacrificed to color; 
nor, while a very strong color effect has been produced, has it 
been at the expense of tone. Frank M. Gregory has made a 
successful plate of a very difficult subject in his ‘‘ Madison Square” 
under an effect of snow. Other etchings are the picturesque 
“¢Old Mill Near Newport,” by C. F. W. Mielatz; ‘‘ Souvenir of 
Cairo,” after“ Géréme, by J. J.Calahan ; ‘‘ A Good Story,” a girl 
and man in the last century’s dress, reading a paper-covered novel 
together, by S ephen J. Ferris; an awkwardly draped and rather 
stupid-looking ‘‘ Desdemona,” by H. N. Hyneman, and an 
“ Ideal Head,” which is ugly enough to be real, by J. S. King. 
There is a good practical introduction and clever descriptive 
rather than critical notices of the several etchings by Ripley 
Hitchcock, who points out the technical differences in the execu- 
tion of the plates in a way easily to be understood by the un- 
initiated. The printing leaves little to be desired, and the general 
make-up of the volume is excellent. 


MR. LOWELL’S VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL has been 
published as a luxurious holiday book by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., with excellent wood-engravings, by Frederick Juengling, 
after several of our best designers. These wood-cuts are shown 
in hand-printed proofs on India paper, and quite maintain the 
high standard of American wood-engraving. Some of the draw- 
ings seem to us, however, little worthy of such careful repro- 
duction. Thus Mr. Mowbray’s two figures of Christ have little 
to recommend them beyond the subtle effects of light indicated, 
and Mr. Shirlaw’s pictures to the lines, ‘‘ My golden spurs now 
bring to me” and ‘‘ The wanderer is welcome to the hall,’’ are 
full of confused lights and too summary, not to say careless draw- 
ing. The horse’s head in the same artist's ‘‘ Through the dark 
gate the charger sprang” is wholly unjustifiable on any grounds 
whatever. Frederick W. Freer'’s picture, ‘‘ Better the Blessing of 
the Poor,” is also ill defined, and, where defined, not correct. 
But, on the other hand, the landscapes by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Bruce Crane, and R. Swain Gifford are exquisite, and—it is high 
praise to say it—as creditable to the painters as to the engraver. 
Other landscapes drawn in pen and ink by Hopkinson Smith, and 
reproduced in fac-simile, show this artist’s individuality in a way 
to which it could not be expected that any engraver, however 
faithful, could attain. A number of pen-and-ink sketches, by 
Alfred Kappes, are printed with the text, and there are very 
pretty head-pieces and half titles by H. L. Bridwell. J. W. 
Alexander’s capital portrait of the author has been admirably en- 
graved for the frontispiece. The binding in Turkey red and 
white is elegant and original, but is too delicate even for the draw- 
ing-room table. 


IN “THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE,” of 
which the second volume, containing the two parts of ‘‘ King 
Henry the Fourth,”’ has just appeared, Cassell & Co. have under- 
taken what promises to be one of the most magnificent works of 
its class. The first volume, which appeared two or three years 
ago, contained ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,”’ the illustrations being photo- 
gravure reproductions of a series of paintings by Frederick Dicksee, 
which he had contributed to the London Royal Academy for 
several years previous. Like its predecessor, the splendid folio 
before us is superbly printed on heavy hand-made Whatman 
paper, and is illustrated by twelve drawings by Edward Griitzner, 
mostly printed in the text, from photogravure plates. The draw- 
ings appear to have been done with crayon and pen-and-ink on 
eggshell paper, and the plates to have been gone over with the 
etching needle or the burin, so as to attain a result certainly quite 
unusual for this manner of engraving. There is still occasionally 
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an appearance of a certain loss of values, but much less than is 
ordinarily observable in photogravure reproductions of drawings. 
Herr Griitzner himself has done his work with praiseworthy 
thoroughness and spirit. It may be objected to one or two of his 
types, notably his Falstaff and King Henry, that he has given 
them too much of the Teutonic character. But he nas been happy 
in portraying the finer Anglo-Norman type in Hotspur and Prince 
Hal, and his Glendower does not do very great injustice to the 
wild Welsh wizard, Costumes and architecture are accurate, and 
the head-pieces in the style of the time are to be highly commended. 
There is an admirable introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D., 
in which the historical connection of all Shakespeare's plays relating 
to the Wars of the Roses is ably pointed out, and arguments ad- 
vanced to show that in these he ‘‘ tried his prentice hand,” under 
the influence of Kit Marlowe. Like its predecessor, the volume is 
not numbered, but is quite complete in itself. There is, indeed, 


no promise to continue the series. 


UNDER the title, THE MODERN SCHOOL OF ART, 
Cassell & Co. have published, in very handsome style, a selec- 
tion of articles on modern artists, mostly British, from their 
Magazine of Art. Only three artists foreign to Great Britain are 
admitted—Meissonier, Bonnat, and Eastman Johnson. There is 
one sculptor, Hamo Thornycroft, and one lady artist, Louise 
Jopling. But every sect of English painters is well represented. 
The volume opens with an appreciative notice of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, illustrated by fine wood-cuts of part of his great mural 
painting, ‘‘ The Industrial Arts of Peace,” of his easel pictures, 
‘*The Music Lesson” and ‘ Elijah and the Angei,” and his 
bronze group, “ An Athlete Strangling a Python.’”’ Several views 
of the interior of his studio are also given, and a pretty good 
portrait. Erskine Nicol’s ‘‘ The Trio,’’ etched by Lalanze, fur- 
nishes the frontispiece to the work. Sir John Everett Millais is 
represented by a steel-engraving of his ‘* Reverie,’’ a full-page 
wood-cut of “‘ The Flood,’’ and several views of his charming 


Queen Anne house. Thornycroft’s ‘‘ Artemis,” ‘‘ Teucer,” ‘* The 
Mower,” and ‘‘ The Sower” are honored with full-page cuts, and 
there are interesting glimpses of his studio. A painter too little 
known here, James Clarke Hook, is shown in some good wood- 
cuts of his spirited fishing scenes. The cosmopolitan Boughton 
comes next, and then, after a few pages devoted to Mr. Keeley 
Haswell's landscapes, Professor Legros, whose splendidly etched 
portrait of Carlyle receives scant justice in a full-page wood-en- 
graving. His bronze, ‘* A Sailor’s Wife,” is much better ren- 
dered. Hubert Herkomer is shown in one of his own etchings, 
‘*Touched,” and in other things too numerous to mention. 
Luke Fildes is very well shown as a painter of both high and low 
life in his ‘‘ Widower” and ‘ Fair, Quiet, and Sweet Rest.” 
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Poynter's portentous des of March” gets a small wood-cut 
illustration. There isa good reproduction of a capital ‘‘ Study 
of a Head”’ by him; and ‘‘ The Catapult ” and ‘“‘ Diadumene” 
are fairly well engraved. W. Holman Hunt's ‘‘ Scapegoat,” the 
picture which made him for a time the scapegoat of the pre- 
Raphaelite clan, and his ‘‘ Isabella” are engraved, the latter full 
page. Meissonier is represented by his ‘‘ Sign Painter,” ‘ Na- 
poleon in Russia,” and other examples. Bonnat is shown mainly 
asa genre painter. Eastman Johnson is but poorly represented ; 
Yeames, Orchardson, and Mrs. Jopling fairly well. 


BIRDS AND BLOossoms, published by Frederick A. 
Stokes 
by Susie B, Skelding from the writings of Michelet, Longfellow, 


, consists of pictures by Fidelia Bridges, with text selected 
Burroughs, and others, The pictures are of cat-birds and pink 
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cedar-birds ; sand-pipers and beech-plums; owls ; bobo- 
link and clover; king-bird and cardinal flowers ; purple finches 
and peach-blossoms ; and chewink and triilium. They are ex- 
cellently printed in colors on Whatman paper, and the volume is 
handsomely bound in blue and gold cloth. Part of the same 
matter in somewhat smaller size, and in rough paper cover, with 
an extra picture on silk tacked on with white and gold thread, is 
published under the title of ‘* Favorites in Feathers.’’ Other new 
publications of the same publisher are: ‘‘ Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing,’”? with photogravures after Frederick W. Freer; 
‘““Words of Peace and Rest,” selected from Thomas A Kempis 
and the mystics; and ‘* The Photogravure Calendar,’’ with de- 


signs illustrating texts from Shakespeare, by Frank M. Gregory. 


THE LEGEND OF FAUST and the great poem which 
Goethe built upon it are treated of in an essay by William 
S. Walsh, which is issued in book form by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
with etchings by Hermann Faber. There is little that is new and 
at the same time valuable in the essay, and the etchings are open 
to the charge of being commonplace in conception and heavy in 


execution. 


SWEET AUBURN, loveliest village of the plain, is 
depicted in half a dozen etchings by M. M. Taylor, which 
illustrate J. B. Lippincott Co.’s new edition of the poem. All 
are effective, and are pervaded by a tender sentiment in harmony 
with Goldsmith's verse. Landscape predominates. The best, to 
our mind, is the last, in which ‘‘the rural virtues leave our land.” 
The book is beautifully printed on heavy plate paper, and is pro- 
vided with a pretty gray cloth cover with a design in black, gold, 
and silver. 


MR. STEVENSON’S VERSES. 

THAT Robert Louis Stevenson has true poetic stuff 
in him every reader of his prose works has all along firmly be- 
lieved. This belief received confirmation in his last year's volume, 
‘* A Child’s Garden of Verses,” and is placed on an unassailable 
foundation by the collection entitled ‘‘ Underwoods,” just pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is divided into two parts, 
the first in English, the second in Scot’s dialect. Regarding the 
latter, Mr. Stevenson says, in a preface, that he has attempted a 
compromise between the classical Scotch spelling and a spelling 





which may give some notion of the proper sound of the words to 
that the re- 
sult has been to lend to a page of print in his native tongue a new 


an English reader. He says, ‘‘ not without pride, 


uncouthness, It has, indeed ; and to those who may have sat up 


late o’ nights puzzling over it, it may well have happened that 


“The cauld terror clum in bed 
Wi’ a’ an’ Sindry.” 


But the English poems make more than half the volume, and are 
charming. Almost all describe out-of-door scenes with a crisp and 
delicate touch wholly unequalled. Many are addressed to friends, 
to Will H. Low, to Andrew Lang, to Henry James, to his fa- 
ther. The book as a whole is dedicated to the doctors, French, 
English, American, and German, who have ‘‘ brought him com- 


fort and help.” No better example of its spirit can be given than 


is shown in the *‘ Envoy,” which wishes to all readers : 


** Flowers in the garden, meat in the hall, 
A bin of wine, a spice of wit, 
A house with lawns enclosing it, 
A living river by the door, 
A nightingale in the sycamore !"* - 
Ilo Americans the wood-thrush might take the place of the night- 
ingale. The book is half bound in brown cloth, and is neatly 


printed and gilt-topped. 
RECENT FICTION. 

THE volume published by T. Y. Crowell & Co, under 
the title of THE INVADERS, AND OTHER STORIES, hasa character 
somewhat different from that of the Tolstoi books analyzed last 
month. It deals with the part of the :uthor’s life in which 
his peculiar bent of mind and the theories with which he is now 
identified had least to do in shaping his actions and coloring his 
experiences. The scene of three of them isin the Caucasus, and 
they recount some of Tolstoi’s military experiences in that region. 
rhat of a fourth, ‘* Lost on the Steppe,” is in the Don Cossack 
country. The interest of all lies far more in the beauty of the 
descriptive portions and the naturalness of the movement than in 
the moral which the writer generally insists on extracting from 
everything that has happened to him. In other words, it is 
purely a literary, an artistic, interest. Few readers will be sorry 
for this. Nothing can be finer in its way than the account of the 
night march against Schamyl in ‘‘ The Invaders,” and the de- 
scription of the fighting in ‘‘ The Wood-cutting Expedition” is 
one of the most graphic passages of the kind in any literature, 
while ‘‘ Kholstomir : The Story of a Horse,” told in part by the 
horse himself, is a unique specimen of Russian genius. The 
translation of this volume, and several of the above, has been 
very well done by Nathan Haskell Dole. Of the volumes trans- 


lated by other hands so much cannot, in justice, always be said. 


STOCKTON’S deeply interesting story of THE HUN- 
DREDTH MAN is republished in book form by the ¢ entury ( ‘o. It 
is a good piece of press-work, and creditable to the Century’s 
printer, Mr. DeVinne ; but we confess ourselves as much puzzled 
by the Chinese characters on the cover as everybody will be by 


the plot of the novel until he gets to the end, 


JEAN MONTEITH, a tale of the Cumberiand Range in 
\labama, by M. G. McClelland, is published by Henry Holt & Co. 
in their ‘* Leisure Hour Series.” In the ‘‘ Leisure Moment Series,” 
distinguished from the other mainly by paper covers, they publish 
a translation, by Mrs. J. R. Tilton, of Antonio Fogazzaro'’s 
DANIELE CORTES. Both are very good novels, and will serve ex- 
cellently to pass away more than one leisure hour or a correspond- 


ing number of ‘‘ moments.” 


A LINE of new novels published by Cupples & Hurd 
includes ‘* The Last von Reckenburg,’’ by Louise von Francois, 
translated by J. M. Percival; ‘‘ The Monk's Wedding,” an Ital- 
ian historical tale, by Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, introducing 
Dante and Can Grande de la Scala; ‘ Bledisloe,”’ an interna- 
tional story, by Ada M, Trotter; ‘*Old New England Days,” by 


Sophie M. Damon ; and ‘ Zorah,” 


a tale of modern Egypt, by 
Elizabeth Balch. The last is in paper covers, but is more worthy 
of a permanent binding than most of the others; it is a captivat- 
ing tale, full of local color, action, and crisp dialogue. ‘‘ Old 


New England Days” is in reality little more than a series of pleas- 
ant essays strung on a slender thread of fiction. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

A SERIES of biographical essays on FAMOUS AMERI- 
CAN AUTHORS, by Sarah K. Bolton, containing well-written ac- 
counts of Emerson, Longfellow, Irving, Prescott, Holmes, and 
others of less note down to Mark Twain, George W. Cable, and 
Will Carleton is published by T. Y, Crowell & Co, There are 
portraits badly reproduced, but apparently from good originals. 
The same firm publishes a new edition of Les MISERABLEs in 
one thick volume on thin paper, but clearly printed. It is illus- 
trated by reductions of the old French wood-cuts by Méaulle. 
THE GIRL's Book oF Famous QUEENS, by Lydia Hoyt Farmer, 
is a careful compilation, with process reproductions, of engraved 
portraits of Cleopatra, Queen Victoria, Semiramis, Mary Queen of 
Scots, the ex-Empress Eugenie, and many other female rulers, 
likewise published by this firm in similar style to ‘‘ Les Miséra- 
All have ornamental bindings in cloth. 


’ 


"bies.”’ 

IN the LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS series, Frederick 
A. Stokes brings out, in one volume, biographies of Andrew Jack- 
son and Martin Van Buren, by William O. Stoddard. It appears 
to be a careful compilation ; it is well written and beautifully 
printed on heavy paper. There are portraits of both presidents en- 
graved on wood, The fifth edition of PoLE oN WuistT, together 
with the laws of whist as revised by the Portland and Arlington 
Clubs, is issued by the same firm as one of the pretty booklets of 
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the publishing of which it has made a specialty. Diamonds are 
trumps in the ‘‘ hand” displayed on the cover. 


THE fourth annual volume of THE GooD THINGS 
oF LIFE comes to us with the imprint of Frederick A. Stokes, 
and is as welcome as any of its delightful predecessors. It is just 
the book to lie upon the drawing-room table. The success of our 
witty contemporary, Life, is now fully recognized, and the New 
York family of culture could no more do without its weekly visits 
than the English family could do without its Punch, 


THE new edition of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Por- 
TRAIT CATALOGUE of their publications contains a list uf all the 
books they publish, and excellent portraits of thirty-nine authors 
whose works are included in it—Agassiz, Aldrich, Hans Christian 
Andersen, Bjérnson, Browning, Bryant, John Burroughs, Alice 
and Phoebe Cary, Joseph Cook, Cooper, Charles Egbert Craddock 
(Miss Murfree), Emerson, Fields, John Fiske, Bret Harte, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Howells, James, Miss Jewett, Lucy Larcom, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Parton, Miss Phelps, Saxe, Scudder, Sted- 
man, Mrs. Stowe, Taylor, Tennyson, Mrs. Thaxter, Thoreau, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Whipple, Richard Grant White, Mrs. 
Whitney, and Whittier. Any one writing to the firm at Boston 
can receive this interesting catalogue, free of charge. 


UNDER the title SEA SPRAY, or Facts and Fancies 
of a Yachtsman, Benjamin and Bell republish from The Century, 
St. Nicholas, Appleton's Journal, and other periodicals the yacht- 
ing papers contributed to them by S. G, W. Benjamin, Two 
essays not before published have been added—‘*t We Two on an 
Island” and ‘*A Case of Circumstantial Evidence.” Paper 


covers, 


DAFFODILS is the title of a collection of poems by 
Adeline D. T. Waitney, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
white and yellow covers, illustrated by a few graceful drawings of 
flowers. 


THE same firm brings out a small and cheap edition of 
their last year’s gift book, WELL-WORN Roaps, by Frank Hopkin- 
son Smith, with reductions of the smaller vignettes, but without 
the larger and more important illustrations, There are many 
persons who will be glad to have, in this convenient form, Mr. 
Smith’s gossipy narrative of European travel in search of the pict- 
uresque. 

ALICE AND PHCEBE CARY’S EARLY AND LATE 
Poems are brought out in a handsome cloth-bound edition by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The selection has been made so as to 
include many poems written late in the lifetime of the two sisters, 
and published in anthologies and collections, but not easily access- 
ible to the mass of readers with whom the two poetesses are 
favorites. They make a well-filled volume of 311 pages, and are 
arranged according to the topics of the poems, as ‘ Ballads and 
Narrative Poems,” ‘* Religious Poems and Hymns,” ‘‘ Poems of 
Love,” and the like. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A STORY OF THE GOLDEN AGE, told by James 
Baldwin and illustrated by Howard Pyle (Charles Scribner's Sons), 
is an admirable introduction to the Iliad and Odyssey, bringing 
together the tales of Ulysses’ earlier life and of the causes of the 
Trojan war, with, incidentally, versions of the older Greek myths, 
written in a manner which makes them acceptable reading for the 
young. Every care has been taken to make clear the passages 
most likely to puzzle a beginner in Greek mythology. There isa 
map of the world as Homer conceived it, and one of Hellas and the 
Egean as we knowthem to be. There is also an index of proper 
names and some iateresting notes, Mr, Pyle’s drawings are among 
the best things he has ever done, and stand the difficult test of 
being well reproduced in tints by a photo-engraving process. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HANDY BOOK (Charles 
Scribner's Sons) is calculated to make the American girl handy at 
everything that she wants or ought to want to do. 
on the First of April, and sets her down both wiser and merrier 
on Saint Valentine’s Day, having taught her in the mean time, 


It takes her up 


by diagrams, pictures, and text, how to observe Easter, to keep 
May Day, to celebrate the glorious Fourth, to melt lead on All- 
Hallow Eve, to eat turkey on Thanksgiving, and to hang up her 
stocking on Christmas Eve; also how to transplant wild flowers, 
to make a lawn-tennis net, to polish sea-shells, to print leaves, to 
roast corn, to apply botany to art, to apply art to the confection 
of corn-husk dolls, to make a hammock, to make a fan, to 
paint in water-colors, in oils, on china, to model in clay and 
wax, to make plaster casts, to blow bubbles, to patch ‘‘ garments,’’ 
and to make chocolate caramels—everything, in short, that some 
American girl or another wants to know how to do. 


FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES have 
been translated by Mrs. M. Carey from the French of Paul Sebil- 
lot, Emmanuel Cosquin, and various writers in the French folk- 
lore journal, Mélusine. Many of them are already known to 
children and even to scholars everywhere, and some in more in- 
teresting versions. Thus, the tale of ‘‘ The Fairies and the Two 
Hunchbacks” is much better told by Crofton Croker, and an 
Irish version of ‘*‘ The Skilful Thief” is far superior as a stbry 
and probably much more ancient than that translated by Mrs. - 
Carey. Some of the tales, however, are from old French sources 
and have a literary flavor of their own; others, as ‘‘ The En- 
chanted Ring,’’ are curious as variants of well-known originals. 
All are amusing, and will interest children immensely. Bound in 
cloth, with fairies and grasses onthecover. Published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 


A FLOCK OF GIRLS is the attractive title of a book of 
interesting stories about artist girls, student girls, dancing girls, 
quiet girls, fashionable girls, and “‘ sweet-looking, nice-mannered”’ 





girls, by Norah Perry, provided with a frontispiece and a number 
of pen and ink illustrations, and ushered into the world of book- 
sellers and bookbuyers by Ticknor& Co. They do as much for 
JUAN AND JUANITA, two Mexican children who were stolen by 
Indians and carried off to the Staked Plains, and whose story is 
delightfully told by Frances Courtenay Baylor and effectively il- 
lustrated by Henry Sandham. 


THE BROWNIES: THEIR BOOK, by Palmer Cox, 
their creator and veracious historian, just published by the Cen- 
tury Co., it is safe to say will be unsurpassed in popularity by 
any holiday book of the season for the little folks. All the 
Brownies who have delighted us in past numbers of St. Nicho- 
las reappear in these handsome payes, and many Brownies make 
their bow for the first time. The antics and mishaps of the little 
dude Brownie, who, for*some reason or another, comes on the 
scene in nearly every illustration of the book, will not fail to raise 
many a merry laugh by the nursery fireside. 


IF anything can make the young student of two or 
three years of age delight in the acquiring of letters, it should be 
Ida Waugh’s ALPHABET BOOK, published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
There is no unseemly and tiresome display of A, B, C, etc., 
but Ida Waugh’s pictures and Amy E. Blanchard’s verses be- 
tween them tell an interesting story which just happens to intro- 
duce the letters of the alphabet in their order. The invention 
shown in the designs of the initial capitals is something quite out 
of the common. The drawings are all. in pen and ink, spirited 
and correct. There is an amusing border in tints to each page, 
and the cover is a marvel of prettiness, but too easy to soil. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. publish in very fine form Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell's nursery stories of ‘‘ Prince Little Boy,” ‘* Fuz- 
Buz,” ‘*The Curly Fish,” ‘‘ Smoky Pokey,” and others, with 
very pretty photogravures after pictures by H. Siddons Mow- 
bray, clever pen and inks by H. C. Bispham, and rather poorly 
reproduced drawings in wash by F. S. Church. The stories are 
delightful and make a most acceptable book for children. 


PUBLISHERS seem to be making a determined attempt 
this year, in their holiday books, to use the cheaper photographic 
processes for the reproduction of drawingsin tints. As a rule 
they are not to be congratulated on the result. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., in particular, have fared badly with the illustrations to their 
new edition of the TANGLEWooD TALEs. The designs them- 
selves, by George Wharton Edwards, are not remarkable for 
excellence, and the prints from those done in wash show, in many 
instances, an apparent loss in the matter of values. Those in pen 
and ink have, of course, a more satisfactory look; but the whole 
series is unworthy of the book, which would be better un- 
illustrated. In the matter of type, paper, printing and binding, 
this new setting of Nathaniel Hawthorne's delightfully told stories 
of the heroes of ancient Greece is attractive enough to win the 
heart of every school-boy. Notwithstanding the shortcomings of 
the illustrations, we can honestly recommend the TANGLEWOOD 
TALES as a gift-book suitable for all the year round. 








THE NEW HOLIDAY CARDS. 

THE Christmas and New Year publications of Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co. and Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons, which have 
been sent us for notice, are fully up to the high reputation of both 
houses. Neither confines itself now to the old-fashioned Christmas 
card, pure and simple, with the rather tiresome iteration of 
‘* Herald Angels,” ‘‘ Christmas Tree,” or ‘‘ Waits” —although, in 
deference doubtless to public demand, they provide plenty of that 
kind; but both seek, and with much success, to put into a 
single card as much really good pictorial art as the conditions of 
steam color printing will permit. The artists employed by both 
houses, it is proper to say, however, are much stronger in land- 
scapes and flowers than in figure drawing. 

Glancing through the package of Prang’s cards before us, we 
find several charming pictures of children by Maud Humphrey 
and Ida Waugh. Walter Satterlee hasan angel descending among 
the boughs of a Christmas tree and lighting numerous little red 
candles, to the imminent danger of losing her balance. Among 
the humorous contributions, which show how easy it is to be 
funny without being coarse, E. B, Williams has some repre- 
sentations of cats and mice which are sure to delight the little ones. 
Miss Humphrey designs a very pretty folding calendar, which, 
closed, shows a group of boys and girls warmly clad for winter 
weather, and, half opened, discloses the same children gayly danc- 
ing on the green in spring attire. Perhaps the best among the 
flower pieces are the carnations by Fidelia Bridges and ge- 
raniums by E, T. Fisher. 

Tuck’s figure subjects include an admirably executed though 
somewhat idealized portrait of Queen Victoria, by Bertha Ma- 
guire, which ought to have great popularity, especially with our 
readers in the British Dominions. In the carefully stippled work of 
the face, it will afford useful suggestions to the amateur minia- 
ture painter on ivory or porcelain. This, we know, is high praise 
for the once despised ‘‘ chromo.” That we can honestly bestow 
it in this case shows the wonderful progress in the art of color 
printing. We cannot say as much for either the drawing or the 
coloring of the Nativity, in which the figure of Joseph defies all 
laws of anatomy, and the Holy Infant appears nicely dressed in 
short clothes and with a green band around the waist. The 
series of pretty children, evidently reproduced from photographs 
from life, will be popular with a certain part of the public; but 
they are certainly the least artistic of all the specimens before us. 
The Scotch and English views by Edwin A. Penley are gems of 
water-color painting, and may be used with advantage as models 
by students, and equally so may the charming bits of landscape 
and marine by Coleman, Albert Bowers, C. Noakes, and those 
signed ‘‘C. F.” and “A, F. Mc.”” In engaging the services of 
Giacomelli for their bird pictures, it need hardly be said that 
Messrs, Tuck have secured the best artist in that line. 








SOME IMPORTED OIL COLORS. 


J. MARSCHING & Co. send us for criticism sample 
tubes of A. Keim's oil colors, for which they have become the 
American agents. The purity and strength of the pigments used, 
we are told, are guaranteed by the German Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Rational Painting, of Munich, of which the emi- 
nent Professor Wilhelm Lindenschmit is chairman. 
certainly seem to leave nothing to be desired in this respect ; but 


The colors 


some of the tubes we have tested—the madder lake and ivory 
black—show, by the excess of oil on the surface, that these par- 
ticular colors, at least, have not been thoroughly mixed. 
J. Marsching & Co. call attention to the unusual sizes of some 
of the tubes. 
black, burnt Sienna, burnt umber, Naples yellow, and Cremnitz 
white at very reasonable prices. 


Messrs. 


They certainly afford a generous supply of ivory 


Greatment of the Designs, 


DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING THE PANSIES IN 
OIL, WATER-COLORS AND MINERAL COLORS. 


To paint the background, use for the brownish gray 
local tone, bone brown, white, yellow ochre, and permanent blue, 
with a little light red or madder lake touched in in certain parts. In 
the deeper touches in the shadows at the right hand, add ivory 
black and burnt Sienna. Paint in the table-cloth at first with a 
general tone of warm light gray, omitting all details. For this 
general tone use white, yellow ochre, permanent blue, madder lake, 
and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add to these colors 
burnt Siennaand alittleraw umber. Paint the purple pansies with 
madder lake, permanent blue, white, and a very little ivory black 
for the local tones. 
purple omit both white and yellow ochre, and make the tone with 
permanent blue, madder lake, and either ivory black or bone 
When such transparent colors are used it is advisable to 
mix with them a little siccatif. The best is the Siccatif de Cour- 
tray, mixed with Devoe’s French poppy oil, in the proportion of 


Where the flowers are a very deep and rich 


brown. 


one drop of siccatif to five of oil. The pale yellow pansies are 
painted with light cadmium, white, and a very little touch of ivory 
black for the local tone. In the shadows add a little permanent 
blue and raw umber. Paint the deeper reddish-yellow flowers 
with yellow ochre, white, madder lake, and a very little ivory 
black for the local tone. Add burnt Siennaand raw umber in the 
shadows, and use when needed deep yellow or orange cadmium. 
Paint the deepest tones of brownish red with bone brown and 
madder lake alone, using, to dry them, plenty of Siccatif de 
Courtray. The green leaves are painted with Antwerp blue, 
white, cadmium, madder lake, and ivory black, tempered with 
silver white. In the shadows add burnt Sienna and raw umber. 

To PAINT THIS STUDY IN WATER-COLORS :—If transparent 
washes are used, procure the best French or English water-color 
paper of rough texture to paint upon. Use the 
colors either in pans or tubes; those made by Newman, Schén- 
feldt, and Winsor & Newton are all considered trustworthy. Use 
plenty of water in washing in tones. The brushes needed are : 
one large dark-haired brush for washing in general tones, and 
several assorted pointed camel’s-hair brushes for drawing small 
details and putting in finishing touches. The same list of colors 
mentioned for painting in oil may be used for water-colors, with 
the following few exceptions: In water-colors substitute sepia 
for the bone brown used for oil. Use rose madder also in place of 
madder lake. Substitute cobalt in water-color for permanent blue 
of oil colors, and in place of the ivory black of oil colors use lamp- 
black, as the latter is much more preferable for water-color painting. 
When painting with transparent washes it is better to omit all 
white paint except, perhaps, a few touches in the high lights 
For decorative purposes, however, the opaque 


moist water- 


when finishing. 
colors are generally preferred. The ordinary moist water-colors 
are used and are rendered opaque by mixing more or less Chinese 
white with all the colors mentioned above. 


for painting with opaque colors, and the painting may be carried 


Less water is needed 


out on wood, cardboard, china, glass, or any suitable textile 
fabrics. 

FOR MINERAL COLORS.—Begin by 
pointed, hard lead-pencil the principal outlines of the compo- 
sition. Indicate the line of the table, but do not put in the 
small details. Paint the background first ; use sepia for the brown 
tones, adding a little ochre and blue in the lighter parts. Blend 
the blue, yellow, and brown tones softly together. The table- 
cover should be kept subdued in effect, as it appears in the colored 
plate. Shade with a delicate gray made from sky blue and ivory 
black, and a little yellow may be added in the local tone, especially 
in the warmer parts. Do not leave the china clear for the high 
lights, but pass over them a thin wash of black. 
shadows thrown by the flowers use sepia instead of black. Use 
grass green for the leaves, and shade with brown green. 

The light yellow pansies are painted with a pale wash of mixing 
yellow, shaded with a deeper tone of the same, subdued with gray. 
For the purple touches in the centres use a little iron violet. Faint 
touches of carmine and paie violet are seen in some of the flow- 
ers; these should be put on very delicately with thin washes of 
color. 

The purple pansies are painted with deep purple where the tones 
are rich and dark. A little carmine is washed over those lights 
which are more crimson in tone. Lighter washes of deep purple 
and golden violet are used for the pansies which are more delicate 
in color. The yellow centres are put in with jonquil yellow, add- 
ing a touch of orange yellow in the deeper parts. Paint the deeper 
yellow pansies with orange yellow, using a pale wash of the same 
in the lighter parts. The reddish brown flowers are painted with 
orange red and shaded with the same, mixed with sepia. Use 
gray in the half tints, and keep the shadows rich and warm. In 


drawing with a finely 


In the brownish 
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certain deep crimson touches carmine may be employed in place 
of orange red, but this color must be used very carefully. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING ASTERS IN O/L 
AND WATER COLORS. 

IN painting Mr. Dangon’s study (page 11), the follow- 
ing coloring may be observed: If a background is desired—and 
in most cases it will be found preferable—place behind the flow- 
ers a tone of pale yellow qualified by gray. An effect of shadow 
cast behind the flowers will greatly improve the general effect. 

TO PAINT THE STUDY IN OIL.—Use white, yellow ochre, a little 
permanent blue, light red, raw umber, and a very little ivory black 
for the background. In the deeper touches of shadow add burnt 
Sienna and madder lake. The upper flowers are purple, shading 
to pale violet, with yellow centres; and the large cluster below 
are pale pink, shading into creamy white, the buds being a darker 
pink than the flowers themselves. This design may be applied to 
tapestry and dye painting with excellent effect, as its simplicity 
allows of its being enlarged considerably. 

The purple flowers are painted with permanent blue, white, 
light cadmium, a very little madder lake, and the least touch of 
ivory black in the local tone. In the shadows add burnt Sienna 
and raw umber. In painting the pinkish white blossoms, use for 
the general tone white, yellow ochre, a little permanent blue, 
madder lake, and the least touch of ivory black to give quality. 
In the shadows add burnt Sienna and raw umber if needed. For 
the more brilliant pink tones, add vermilion with the madder lake 
already mentioned. The green leaves of the asters are dark and 
warm in color, but rather gray in quality. The stems are some- 
what darker and more brown than the leaves. To paint the 
leaves, use Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, vermilion, and ivory 
black for the local tone. In the shadows add raw umber and 
burnt Sienna. For the stems use the same colors, but add raw 
umber to the local tone, and use more burnt Sienna in shading. 
It is better to use small, flat-pointed sable brushes for the stems 
(say Nos. 5 to g), as these require fine lines and careful work. 

To PAINT THE STUDY IN WATER-COLOR.—If transparent 
colors are required, no white should be used. The paper neces- 
sary for this work is the best quality of thick water-color paper, 
made by Whatman, known as double elephant. The same colors 
already given for painting in oil may be found in the best moist 
water-colors either in tubes or pans. With the few following ex- 
ceptions, the same list of colors may be used: Replace the bone 
brown of oil colors with sepia in water-colors. Use lamp-black in 
water-colors for ivory black in oils, and substitute rose madder in 
water-color for madder lake in oils; also replace the permanent 
blue of oils with cobalt in water-colors. Use large round brushes 
with fine points and plenty of water for washing in the general 
tones, 


THE HOLLY AND MISTLETOE, 


THE graceful design which forms the frontispiece of 
the present issue may be used for painting in oil, water-color, 
‘*dye,” and tapestry painting, as well as mineralcolors. The lines 
of the composition are simple, though large in treatment, so that 
the subject may be easily adapted to decorative purposes. If a 
background is required for oil or water-color, etc., a tone of light 
warm blue gray would be very appropriate ; for decorative pur- 
poses, a background of pure gold would be admissible. 

TO PAINT THE DESIGN IN OIL COLORS.—Begin by carefully draw- 
ing or transferring the outlines of the leaves, berries, and stems. 
Use a finely-pointed stick of charcoal in drawing on canvas, and 
paint the background in first. For this use raw umber, white, yel- 
low ochre, permanent blue, madder lake, and ivory black, adding 
burnt Sienna in the deeper parts, where, of course, also, less white 
and yellow ochre are admitted. The holly berries are a brilliant 
deep red, which is very difficult to paint in the ordinary way. We 
must therefore endeavor to obtain this beautiful color by glazing. 

Glazing is an old-fashioned manner of painting, which is only 
resorted to when nothing else will serve its purpose. The proc- 
ess in this case is as follows: First, paint the red berries in a flat 
tone made with light red, madder lake, white, and a little ivory 
black, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows, Paint heavily, using a 
little siccatif de Courtray, if necessary, to dry the colors. Add five 
drops of French poppy oil to one drop of siccatif always before 
mixing with the paint, and you will find it will dry very quickly. 
When the berries are thus laid in or painted, with due regard to 
light and shade, do not attempt to finish them at once, but pro- 
ceed to the leaves while the paint is drying. The leaves are 
a dark rich green, gray in quality, though warmer in the shadows, 
To paint these leaves use Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, 
madder lake, and ivory black for the local tone. In the shadows 
add burnt Sienna and raw umber. 

To finish painting the rich red berries, first ascertain that the 
underpainting is hard dry; then oil out the whole surface of the 
berries, Use for this a stiff short flat bristle brush, and into it rub 
in well some pure French poppy oil. While the oil is still moist, the 
process of glazing is completed by adding a coating of pure 
madder lake well mixed with a little French poppy oil. This lat- 
ter should be well rubbed in with the fingers also if necessary. 
The glazing of madder lake over the underpainting will give the 
deep rich red color we desire. While the paint is still dry, paint 
in brilliant touches of high light made with white, a little yellow 
ochre, and vermilion. The shadows must also be deepened with 
ivory black, a little permanent blue, and burnt Sienna. 

The little branches of small berries with smooth narrow oval 
leaves poised at the top of the holly wreath represent the much- 
sought-for mistletoe, which is very much used in connection with 
the holly for decorative purposes. The berries of the mistletoe 
are a pale greenish yellow, having the texture of wax; while the 
leaves are a light yellowish green qualified by gray. As a whole, 
the mistletoe presents a charming contrast of color combined with 
the holly. 








To paint the berries of the mistletoe, use cadmium, raw umber, 
white, a little cobalt or permanent blue, madder lake, and a very 
little ivory black. In the shadows add burnt Sienna. Paint the 
green leaves with the colors given for the holly leaves, but add 
more cadmium and raw umber, and also substitute vermilion in 
the local tone in place of madder lake. 

This graceful design may be applied to the decoration of 
a music book, portfolio, sofa-cushion, and in reduced size will be 
found applicable to many small articles, such as sachets, blotters, 
etc. Special directions for painting the design in water-colors 
or china painting will be published on application. 


THE CLASSICAL FIGURE—“ HERO.” 

PLATE 642 is a classical figure by Ellen Welby, com- 
panions to which—* Psyche” and ‘‘ Pandora '—were published in 
the July and August numbers. These figures, if used for needle- 
work, are very successful done, in outline only, on cream canvas 
or satin, or satin sheeting the full size of the drawing. They 
may be worked either with crewels or silk of a golden brown, and 
the panel when finished can be mounted on plush of the same 
brown, leaving a broad margin. The same treatment would look 
well in olive green, with mounting on olive green plush, or ina rich 
crimson or Indian red, mounted on a deeper tint. If treated more 
elaborately, the faces and flesh should be worked perfectly flat, the 
stitches all one way, and with no attempt at rounding. For glass, 
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OLD NUREMBERG CARVED PANELS FCR A KNEIPE 
HALLE, 


(PUBLISHED FOR “ GAMBRINUS,”’ CHICAGO.) 


outline and shade in brown, using for part of the drapery and the 
ornament yellow stain. For tiles, paint and outline in blue or 
red monochrome. The series will consist of six figures. 


TREATMENT OF THE FISH PLATE. 

IN executing this design (Supplement Plate 615), 
paint the feathery weed in carmine No, 1, with deeper touches of 
the same color, and brown 108 or 17, and the coral-like weed 
in grass green shaded with brown green. Make the foreground 
gray, with bluish shadows and grass-green touches to suggest moss 
here and there, as indicated in the drawing. The distant rocks 
are to be very faintly suggested. Fish, silvery gray, with blue gray 
shadings on the backs. Crab, brown green shaded with the 
same color and a little black green; tips of claws, carnation 
No. 1. Turquoise blue is the tint suggested for this plate. If 
the entire plate is tinted, scratch out the water lines. If untinted, 
put them in with turquoise blue. 


THE BACCARAT VASE. 

THE design given in Supplement Plate 616—* Wild Or- 
ange Lily’’—is for a Baccarat vase in ivory white ware. Make the 
outside of the petals orange yellow, inclining to green toward the 
centre and base (add apple green) ; spot and shade with brown 
green. inside of petals, orange red lighter near the base, spotted 
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with dark red. For shading, spotting, and outlining use violet 
of iron. In some of the flowers the outside of the petal is edged 
with red. Buds, greenish yellow; leaves, medium green (add 
apple green to brown green) ; shade and outline with brown green, 
Stalks, upper part rather light green, sometimes brown below. 
Stamens, yellow brown with red tips; anthers, dark brown ; 
pistil, light green. The vase form illustrated is thirteen inches 
high, with cover four inches across. The decoration of the cover 
is an inverted lily. In applying the design it will be necessary 
to spread the flowers and perhaps slightly lengthen the stalks. 
The vase may be tinted with celadon, or Chinese yellow may be 
left white or clouded with gold. A gold outline can also be 
used if desired, The design can easily be adapted to other forms. 





Correspondence. 


BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORATION. 





Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter reJating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professionai decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 


ADVICE TO A WOULD-BE ILLUSTRATOR. 

SIR: What is the prospect for a young man who 
wishes to make newspaper illustration his profession, shows 
considerable talent, and has a place at present on a paper, illus- 
trating, but has never had any instruction, and sees no immediate 
prospect of being able to obtain any? This is my case. If ab- 
solutely necessary I could stop work and attend some art school. 
Can I hope to become proficient in this career without spending 
a large sum of money for instruction ? Or is there some special 
branch of study whichI could pursue which would aid me? I 
don’t think the work I do at present requires much skill, Every- 
thing I do is accepted by the paper and printed. My work is 
done in India ink on cardboard, 

INTERESTED READER, Springfield, Mass. 

In order to become proficient in illustration, it is necessary to 
have a thorough knowledge of drawing, and considerable practice 
in drawing from life. Suchstudies are always made in charcoal. 
A good text-book teaching the modern methods of drawing from 
the cast and from life would help you very much, and you could 
practice at home drawing from the cast, occasionally sending your 
drawings for criticism to The Art Amateur, which charges $3 
for criticism of adrawing and $5 fora painting, with a personal 
letter of instruction. A book which will teach you the modern 
methods is ‘‘ Charcoal and Crayon Drawing,’ by Frank Fowler 
(Cassell & Co., publishers). This is accompanied by plates show- 
ing the manner of working. In this way you can train yourself 
without a teacher and prepare yourself to finish, with a few 
practical lessons froma good master. When you have once 
learned to draw from life, you can easily acquire the proper hand- 
ling of pen and ink or any other medium. For illustrating, your 
preliminary sketches and compositions are most easily made with 
charcoal or pencil, and then carried out afterward with pen and 
ink or washes, 


THE CARE OF PAINT-BRUSHES. 

T. M. P., San Francisco.—To clean bristle brushes, 
use common soft brown soap and warm water, if possible ; wipe 
the thickest paint off first with an old cotton rag and then rub 
the brushes well over with soap. Then, holding the handles up- 
right in the right hand, scrub the brushes round and round in the 
palm of the left until the paint is well loosened. Dip the brushes 
in the water occasionally and rub on more soap until they are 
thoroughly cleaned. Squeeze the brushes through the fingers, 
to be sure the paint is well out of them. Rinse them in clear 
water and put near the fire to dry. Keep your brushes where they 
will be free from dust. Sable brushes are cleaned in the same 
way, but should not be scrubbed so hard against the hand as the 
bristles. Before drying, always press the sable hairs to a point 
with the fingers, so that they will keep their pointed shape. 


DIFFICULT REPOUSSE WORK. 

Repoussk&, Buffalo.—The hammering out certainly 
does seem almost an impossibility on the narrow neck of such a 
vase as you describe. Sometimes the effect is produced by stamp- 
ing two halves of the piece in machinery made on purpose before 
they are joined. But for the best class of work, especially if ex- 
ecuted in silver, like the one you speak of, the decoration is done 
in a legitimate way, by means of a tool called a‘‘ spring ham- 
mer,” or ‘ snarling-iron,” which is generally about eighteen 
inches long, but varies according to the size of the piece to 
be decorated. One end of this turns up at right angles and 
ends in a knob, while the other turns down and terminates in a 
broad piece, which is firmly held in a vise. The end first described 
is inserted into the vase and brought into contact with the inner 
surface, where a lump has to be raised, and a blow is struck with 
a hammer on the rod near the part secured to the vise; it is the 
concussion of this blow which causes the metal to rise at the other 
end of the tool. Whena series of lumps has been in this man- 
ner raised from the inside of the piece, forming a rough sketch of 
the ornament, a cement composed chiefly of hot pitch is poured 
in, and on cooling fills the vase with a solid compound, which 
nevertheless is slightly elastic, and allows the chaser to finish the 
decoration of the piece with small punches, such as you use for 
your ordinary flat hammered work. 
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PAINTING CUPIDS ON CHINA. 


H., Paterson, N. J.—The cupids by Boucher in the 
November number may be painted on china; but you would do 
better to try your hand on the simpler model which we give this 
month. Begin by transferring the drawing to the china, and then 
sketch in with flesh No. 1 the lines of the face and the fingers and 
toes. When this is dry, mark in the reflected lights with yellow 
brown mixed with ivory yellow. Then lay in the local tint of 
flesh-color, and by dabbling, even the two colors placed side by 
side, blending them one into the other. Let this dry ; then heighten 
by half a tone the extremities of the hands, feet, knees, etc. 
Sketch in the hair and accessories, the clouds and background, 
while the local tint is drying. When the first painting has lost near- 
ly all its moisture, return to it; work the shadows by stippling 
some brown No. 17 mixed with sepia, yellow ochre, light gray, 
and a touch of blue green for the transparent parts. Where the 
flesh is brown the reflected lights are made with yellow ochre 
throughout, and the scale of browns is more used. A little violet 
of iron warms up the shadows and approaches nearer to Vandyck 
brown in oils. 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES ANSWERED. 


H. T., Minneapolis.—In painting wild roses, use for 
the outside of the petals a thin wash of carmine No. 2; for the 
face of the flower a deeper wash of the same color ; for the centre 
of the flower, silver yellow with orange yellow, and sepia dots, 
centre dot carmine ; for the under side of the leaves, light yellow 
green (yellow, apple green, and brown green) ; for upper side of 
the leaves, darker green (yellow, emerald green,brown green) ; for 
the stems, brown, For the background use celadon. Outline 
distinctly. 

S. I. J., Jamestown, N. Y.—(1) The buttercups in 
Kappa’s wild flower designs for dessert-plates should be outlined 
distinctly and painted in flat colors. Make the centre of the flow- 
er and the outside of the petals silver yellow, and the face of the 
petals orange yellow ; centre dot of flower, green ; leaves, dull 
green (emerald green and a little apple green and brown green) ; 
stems, lighter green. For the background add flux to brown 
green, (2) The clover design is treated in the same way. For the 
flowers use a thin wash of purple No. 2, or, if preferred, mix car- 
mine No, 1 with ultramarine blue, being careful not to use too 
much carmine. For the stems, buds, and leaves use a rather 
light green (apple green and brown green mixed). When this is 
dry go over the dark portion of the leaves, as indicated in the 


design, with a second wash of darker green (apple green, brown 
green, and emerald green). For background use mixing yellow. 
Outline all the details. 


P., Quebec.— For landscape painting the following is 
a full palette (Lacroix) : Sky blue, light sky blue, dark blue, Victoria 
blue, brown No, 3, bitumen, brown No. 4 or 17, light brown, dark 
brown, yellow brown, brown M. or 108, deep red brown, sepia, 
light carmine A., carmine No. 2, flux, light gray No. 1, gray No. 
2, neutral gray, platinum gray, russet or warm gray, silver yellow, 
ivory yellow (47 of Sévres), yellow M. for mixing (41 of Sévres), 
orange yellow, uranium yellow, yellow ochre, deep ochre, capu- 
cine red, laky red, orange red, grass green No. 5, brown green 
No. 6, dark green No. 7, green No. 36 T., deep blue green, 
chrome green 3 DB., deep chrome green, emerald green, apple 
green, deep green, sap green, violet of iron. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
HANSON, Boston.—Mahogany, oak and cherry all 
get their best color by age. The effects of age are simulated in 
each by chemical action. Oak is darkened by lime water or by 
aqua ammonia, Lime water also darkens mahogany and cherry. 


JuLt1a.—The scraps of silk to be woven into curtains 
should be cut in long, narrow strips about an inch wide and sewed 
together. ‘They may be woven with a strong linen thread of any 
color for warp, or one of worsted, if preferred. The linen is 
more durable. 


T. M. P., San Francisco.—The paper generally used 
for wash drawings, such as you describe, is a good quality of 
French or English water-color paper with very little roughness in 
the? texture. This is mounted on card-board when finished. 
Many artists use plain smooth card-board also in making wash- 
drawings of Chinese white and lamp black for illustrations. 

T. M. P., Sar Francisco.—(1) Hardy-Alan, 36 rue de 
Cherche-Midi, Paris, makes excellent colors and brushes of every 
kind. You can also procure there all kinds of lay-figures, from 
the cheapest up to the most expensive. 

SUBSCRIBER, Topeka, Kan.—“ Old blue” would be 
a good color for your book-case cuitain. 

D., Ohio.—Tapestry colors ca be used for stencilling 
on thin materials, but we should not advise you to try and wash 


them. There is a French patent process for making tapestry col- 
ors permanent, but we believe it is not known in this country. 





READER, Trenton, N. J.—If you cannot buy the vel- 
vet frame of the required size for your plaque, you can make one 
yourself without much trouble. Get a turned wooden frame from 
a carpenter, and stretch over it the velvet, cutting the centre so as 
to leave an ample margin ; fasten this tightly with furniture tacks 
on the back, taking care not to pull it away, and then glue the 
back, keeping the tacks in until the glue has thoroughly dried. 


S. F., New Rochelle-—One way to apply oil paints 
to silk or satin with the assurance so that they will not spread 
beyond the edge of the pattern, is to outline with varnish. 


B. T., Newark, N. J.—The original color of ivory may 
be restored by exposing the object, under glass, to the sun. 


READER, Brooklyn.—Home painting of small articles 
of furniture seldom looks as well as if it were done by a trained 
artisan, principally because the amateur seldom takes pains to 
prepare the surface, as it should be prepared, by rubbing it toa 
glassy smoothness with sand-paper and brown paper. While 
house paint, such as is put up in small cans, would do, the best 
results are to be had by using the artists’ colors in tubes. 


F. J., Elmira, N. Y.---Color the white marble mantel- 
piece a brownish green, mixing a little bronze powder with the 
paint, which should be oil color thinned with turpentine. Paint 
with a large brush. When the color is nearly dry, a little of the 
bronze powder rubbed on to the projecting portions of the marble 
will relieve the monotony of the surface. Be sure and mix 
enough paint in the first instance, as you may not be able to match 
the shade exactly in mixing more. 


J., Baltimore—We think you are mistaken. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, for instance, though of low stature, painted 
standing. In fact, he is said to have brought standing at the 
easel into fashion in England. Vandyck, who was also short, 
painted standing. So did Velasquez. 


B., Roselle, N. J.—Before the colors get quite hard 
one or two drops of pure glycerine dropped in the pan and mixed 
up with the point of a knife with the color will be all that is 
necessary. If the Chinese white or water-color have become 
quite hard, then take it out of the par or bottle, place ina glass 
muller, and beat it up quite fine and smooth with a few drops of 
glycerine and water, and replace in the pan or bottle. The 
glycerine does not injure the paints or render them greasy. 
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COLORS AND HINTS FOR FIGURE-PAINTING. 


THE following instructive table of oil, water, and mineral colors for use in figure-painting, prepared for The Art Amateur by Camille Piton, as a general guide for beginners, is re- 
printed at the urgent request of many correspondents. We add the Hancock and Dresden water-color equivalents of the Lacroix mineral colors for china-painting. 


































































































Nr ib Bae CHINA-PAINTING. at we 
OIL-PAINTING. WATER-COLOR PAINTING. p Feng l oe iain. 
White. } Indian yellow. Carnation No. 1. | = Salmon No. 1. Pompadour red. 
Naples yellow. Venetian red. Carnation No. 2. Salmon No. 2. Flesh red. 
Yellow ochre. Indian red. Ivory yellow. Light yellow. Ivory yellow. 
Light red. Vermilion. Yellow for mixing. Persian yellow. Albert yellow. 
Venetian red. Pink madder. Brown No. 108. Chestnut. Chestnut brown. | 
} Indian red. Brown madder. Brown bitume. Vandyck brown. Chocolate brown. | 
Raw umber. Cobalt blue. Yellow brown. German. Yellow brown. | 
= Figure- Raw Sienna. Sepia. Yellow ochre. Orange. Yellow brown, or egg 
we” Burnt Sienna. Vandyck brown. Iron violet. Chocolate brown. yellow. 
see i 
Vermilion. Yellow ochre. Gray No. 1. Mix. Finishing brown. 
Rose madder. Lake. Warm gray. Mix. Gray for flowers, 
Vandyck brown. Greenish blue. Mix. Gray for flesh. 
Ivory black. | Black, Black. Brunswick black. 
Cobalt. 
Ultramarine. 
Lake. : ie 
Vermilion. | Vermilion. Carnation No. 1. Salmon No. 1. | Pompadour red. 
Lips Rose madder. Pink madder. Carnation No, 2. Salmon No, 2. Flesh red. 
ar Lake. | Grays. Mix. Gray for flesh. 
d Light red. : | Iron violet. Chocolate brown. _ Finishing brown. 
Strong Touches Lake. Indian red, Iron violet, Chocolate brown. Finishing brown. 
about Mouth, Nostrils, Burnt Sienna. Cobalt. Brown. Golden brown, Dark brown. 
and Eyes. |___Vandyck brown. re Indian yellow. Blue. Deep blue. - ___ Dark blue. | 7 
White. Indian yellow. Ivory yellow. Light yellow. Ivory yellow. 
General Flesh Colors. Naples yellow. Venetian red. Carnation No, 1. Salrnon No. 1. Pompadour red. 
Vermilion. Carnation No. 2. Salmon No. 2. Flesh red. 
ce Light red. | at Ee - 
| Indian red. Sepia. Browns. Browns. Chocclate. 
4 i cio Raw umber. Brown madder. Bitume. Vandyck brown. Yellow brown, 
General Shadow Tints. Black. Pink madder. | Yellow brown. German brown. Chestnut. 
Indian red, lowered | Brown No. 108. Chestnut. 
? with cobalt. ree ; ¥ J 
| Umbers. Vandyck brown, Browns, Brunswick brown. Sepia. 
{ Brown, Sienna. Sepia. Sepia. 
Vandyck brown. 
| White. Yellow ochre. Ivory yellow. Light yellow. Ivory yellow. 
Naples yellow. Indian yellow. Yellow brown. German brown. | Yellow brown. 
Hair, < Blonde, Raw umber. Venetian red. Brown No. 108. Chestnut. Chestnut. 
Burnt Sienna. Sepia. Brown bitume. Vandyck brown. Chocolate. 
Sepia. Brunswick brown. Sepia. 
? Black. Sepia. Sepia | Brunswick brown. Sepia. 
Black, Ueubor, lake. Black. Black. Brunswick black 
’ ___ Naples yellow, Indigo. a 7 a ae 
Ultramarine. Cobalt. Sky blue. Azure. Air blue 
Blue, Grays. Sepia. Blue green. Blue green. | Blue, green, dark gray 
| White. Gray. Mix for flowers 
Umber. Vandyck brown. Yellow brown. German brown, Yellow brown. 
Brown, Black. Sepia. Brown bitume. Vandyck brown | Chocolate. 
Eves, Light red. | Sepia. Brunswick brown | Sepia 
| White. 
Gr Cobalt. Cobalt. | Gray. Mix Gray for lowers 
tts Light red. depia. } Black. ‘ Black . Brunswick black 
we . The nearest equivalents are given, but they are not itlentically the same The Hancock 
. colors have no proper flesh tints or grays, these are produced by mixing other colors as experience 


| may prove to be best for the purpose required 


The following are Mr Piton's general rules for igure painting 


t. The drawing must be as perfect as posible, with the shadows and hall-tints fully in-| 4 Strong shadows of flesh always incline to rea 
s Put gray tints between the hair and the flesh, ‘duis’, tints on the temples, and greenish tints 


Me ated. 
a All the shadows of flesh must have gray 


+ The darkest parte of shadows ave phy =X eciges, the mickiie being lighted by reflected | 


Ng 


—— 


overt the sackets of the eves 


6 The color showk! always be bright and pure, especially in water-cohe and hina paimting 


do not mis toe many cobors at a Ume {| the simpler the paairiting the better the effect 
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Mrs. J. M. W., Evart, Mich.—Mr. Leonard Ochiman, 
(153 Fourth Avenue), a clever landscape artist, takes private pupils 
in his studio. 

H. H. P., Halifax, N. S—Academy board is so called 
from being the material on which most of the studies made at the 
Royal Academy in London are painted. It is a thin mill-board, 
prepared in the same manner and adapted to the same uses as oil 
sketching-paper, which is made of drawing-paper, covered with 
two or three thin coats of oil-color, so as to furnish a ground sim- 
ilar to that of prepared canvas. Academy board is stiffer than this 
prepared paper, and does not require to be fastened to a drawing- 
board. ‘Ihe usual size is about 24 x 18 inches. 

FIXING PASTELS BY STEAM. 

ASTRA, Newark, N. J.-We give you the directions 
as they are given to us ; but we disclaim distinctly all responsibility 
for the result of the experiment. ‘‘ To fix by steam, a tin vessel, 
with a tight-fitting lid, is necessary. From the side of this vessel, 
near to the lid, projects a pipe five or six inches long, having a 
small rose head, perforated with numerous small holes, after the 
manner of the common garden watering-pot. Into this vessel are 
put two ounces of spirits of wine and two drams of powdered 
sugar candy. While this compound is boiling, the steam, which 
issues from the rose head of the pipe, must be directed to the back 
of the picture, until the paper and the colors are perfectly 
saturated. The colors then become fixed.” 

TINTING A HARD-FINISHED WALL, 

Sir: A thrifty young housekeeper has a large white- 
walled room, which the landlord refuses to paper. Would The 
Art Amateur kindly suggest a method by which she could tint the 
walls some delicate shade herself ? Miss B., Washington. 

The walls may be tinted by a cheap-colored wash resembling 
whitewash, and prepared somewhat in the same way, with the ad- 
dition of a little paint the desired color. This is a sort of kalso- 
mine, and may be obtained from any paint shop, In ordering, it 
wi!l be necessary to give the exact color desired, We cannot say 
that the method will be cheaper than paper, but it may be made 
more artistic, if well managed, and can be more easily applied 
without the aid of workmen. 

WORKING OVER A PAINTED CANVAS. 

SiR : I have painted a landscape on a canvas on which 
the beginning of a study of red velvet had been made. The re- 
sult is that the red comes through the painting, although it has 
been painted out three times. Can you tell me of any color or 
preparation which will kill or neutralize the red ? 

C. E. O. C., New York. 

Your only remedy is to repaint very thickly the parts where 
the red undertones show through. It would have been much 
better before painting your landscape to have covered the paint- 
ing of red drapery witha heavy coating of warm light gray. This 
preparation should have been allowed to dry thoroughly, and 
ought then to have been scraped down with moist sandpaper or a 
sharp palette knife. This makesa very good foundation for re- 
painting, without any danger of cracking or the under color show- 
ing through. 

THE ‘*“‘EBON/IZING” PROCESS. 

INQUIRER, Chicago.—First wet the object all over 
with a solution of logwood and copperas (sulphate of iron) boiled 
together and laid on hot. Use a few cents’ worth of logwood and 
half as many cents’ worth of copperas to the quart of water. 
When the object is dry, wet it all over again with a mixture of 
vinegar and steel filings : two ounces of steel filings dissolved in 
half a pint of vinegar. When once more it is dry, sandpaper it 
down with fine paper until it is quite smooth, Then oil and fill 
in with powdered drop black mixed inthe filler. Proceed to body 
up, using a little drop black in your polish. Work to be ebonized 
should have a good level body of polish. Should the body become 
rough or unlevel, use a little powdered pumice-stone, tied up in 
a piece of rag. Dust your work lightly over with it. When 
bodied up let your work stand for twelve hours, then body up 
again with white polish, If the job is to be given a bright polish 
finish off with spirits ; it dull, rub down with powdered punice- 
stone and a felt rubber until sufficiently dull, then dust off witha 
clean rag. This is an English recipe sent us by a subscriber, who 


says that he has personally tested it with much success. 
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BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM AND INFORMA 
TION. 


THE Art Amateur has decided, in response to ur- 
gent demands from many subscribers, to establish a 
department where drawings, paintings, and other works 
of art will be received for criticism. A moderate fee 
will be charged, for which a personal letter—vzo/ a circu- 
lar—wili be sent, answering questions in detail; giving 
criticism, instruction, or advice, as may be required, in 
regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this 
department a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, 
and so supply a long-felt want, as there is now no one 
place in this country where disinterested expert opinion 
can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. 

Amateurs and artists’ work will be received for criti- 
cism, from the simplest sketches or designs up to finished 
paintings in oil, water-colors, and pastel. Old and new 
paintings and objects of art of all kinds will be not only 
criticised, but classified and valued, if desired, at current 
market prices. 

SCALE OF CHARGES : 
Price for criticism of single drawings........ sco 0GyOO 
For each additional one in the same iot......... . 1,00 
Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 
CII one dacendedddecntss cenendeiagecas 4.00 
1.00 


Each additional painting in the same lot 

N. B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be sent by mail, rolled 
on a cylinder. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding oldand modern paintings and other objects of 
art will be given upon application to the editor of The 
Art Amateur. In writing a stamp should be enclosed. 





SOME ETCHING QUERIES ANSWERED. 


F. J., Erie, Pa——The following will make a simple 
etching ground ;: Asphaltum, three parts ; Burgundy pitch, two 
parts, and white wax one and a half parts. A pot of glazed 
earthenware is to be used over a slow fire. The asphaltum must 
be powdered and melted first, and the other ingredients being 
added as soon as it is in a state of fusion are thoroughly mixed 
with it by being stirred with a glass rod ; the whole is then poured 
into warm water and kneaded into balls. Care must be taken to 
prevent its burning while on the fire by using a slow degree of 
heat. In winter rather more wax should be used so as to make 
the ground somewhat softer. 

T., Cleveland.—It is impossible to prevent the lines 
getting filled up with the etching ground if they are very shallow, 
In such a case you must have recourse to re-etching, i.e., adding 
fresh sets of lines after the plate has been bitten in and the first 
etching ground has been cleaned off. A fresh ground has to be 
laid. 


PAINTED ZINC CHURCH DECORATIONS. 

HOLLy, Cambridge, Mass.—For permanent church 
decoration zinc is generally used for the groundwork; either for 
texts over the doorways and archways, or to make devices, It is 
sold in sheets, but can be cut to any size and shape, and fastened 
to the walls, when finished, with specially prepared zinc nails. 
Before receiving the letters or devices the zinc is primed with 
three coats of oil paints such as are used in house-painting. To 
prime, grind up red lead and mix it with linseed oil and turpen- 
tine in the proportions of two parts oil to one of turpentine. Add 
some patent driers, and lay the mixture on the zinc with a large 
painters’ brush. When the coat is dry, rub it down with glass 
paper, and put on a second made like the first. Rub down, and 
apply a third coat ; mix this with white lead and the powder color 
that will make the desired background tint together with equal 





proportions of turpentine and oil and some patent driers. Fora 
stone-colored background add black to the white lead; for a 
gray, indigo and lake ; for flesh and cream-colors, umber or ver- 
milion, Rub the last coat quite smooth, and then tri ce upon it 
the outlines of the design. This, for a text, will consist of bor- 
ders and letters; the letters should be quite plaia ones, and the 
borders very distinct. When only painting small pieces of zinc, 
the ordinary tube oil colors, mixed with best japanners’ gold size, 
can be used, but these are too expensive for large undertakings. 
Paint with bright colors, such asscarlet lake, cobalt, bright green, 
black, and Prussian blue, and make all the letters in one word of 
the same color. Put on two coats of color, and when the second 
one is dry outline every part of the work with a narrow black line, 
except where black is used already, which must be thrown up with 
a narrow gilded line. All gilding work in with best gold leaf, 
no composition being sufficiently durable. Gild with gilders’ size, 
and in the ordinary manner, and do it over large spaces before the 
letters are painted, and after they are traced. Leave the paint to 
dry for ten days or a fortnight and then varnish, Equal parts of 
chloride of copper, chloride of ammonia, and commercial hydro- 
chloric acid, mixed with a quantity of water, will produce a gray 
ground upon zinc if there is not time to paint it in the usual way, 


rhis mixture is black when first applied and turns gray, 


GLAZING AND SCUMBLING JIN O/LS. 


E. J., Linden, N. J.—The object of giazing is to 


strengthen shadows and to give warmth or coldness to their hue ; 
to subdue ligits that are too obtrusive, and to add to the color and 
tone of those lacking force and richness. Glazing has nothing to 
do with “ gloss.”’ A glaze is a thin transparent film of color, 
laid over another color (after the latter is quite dry) to modify the 
tone. The process is effected by diluting the proper transparent 
colors with megilp or other suitable vehicle. The glaze should 
usually be darker than the ground color upon which it is to be 
laid. (2) Scumbling is the opposite process to that of glazing. It 
is done by passing lightly over the work with an opaque tint, 
generally produced by mixing white with the principal color em- 
ployed. It is used to modify certain effects, by rendering the por- 
tion to which it is applied cooler, grayer, and in fact less defined 
than before, and to give air and distance to objects that seemed 
too near. Scumbling corrects a tendency to muddiness or dirti- 
ness of color, and may be used to modify hardiness or over-dis- 
tinctnessof detail. Until you have had a good deal of experience, 
you should not attempt to scumble over shadows ; for in doing so 


you are pretty sure to destroy their transparency. 


TREATMENT OF FACQUEMINOT ROSES. 

T. S. S., Baltimore.—In water-colors the deep red of 
the rose is painted with vermilion and carmine mixed ; half tints 
with crimson lake, raw umber, and a little carmine ; outside of 
the petals with crimson lake ; deep shades w ith carmine and bone 
brown, or sepia, or a little black with the carmine ; high lights 
with rose carthame and vermilion. In mineral colors the high 
lights are painted with rose pompadour, the deep red with rouge 
laqueux, shaded with purple No. 2, and gray noir mixed, The 
colors of this rose cannot be obtained with one firing. Use the 
same colors in painting the second time, taking the greatest care 
not to paint the colors too thick, or they will chip off. If the rose 
pompadour fires the first time much too light add a little rouge 


laqueux for the second firing. 


WAXING A FLOOR. 

S. J., Lansingburgh, N. Y.—It zs “ feasible” for you 
to wax your floor yourself, if you will observe carefully the fol- 
lowing directions : Take a pound of the best beeswax, cut it up 
into very small pieces, and let it thoroughly dissolve in three pints 
of turpentine, stirring occasionally if necessary, The mixture 
should be only a trifle thicker than the clear turpentine. Apply it 
with a rag to the surface of the floor, which should be smooth 
and perfectly clean. This is the difficult part of the work, for, if 
you put on either too much or too little, a good polish will be 
impossible. The right amount varies, less being required for a 
hard, close-grained wood, and more if the wood is soft or open- 
grained, Even professional ‘ waxers”’ are sometimes obliged to 
experiment, and novices should always try a square foot or two 
first. Put on what you think will be enough, and leave the place 
untouched and unstepped on for twenty-four hours or longer if 
needful. When it is thoroughly dry, rub it with a hard brush, 
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the publishing of which it has made a specialty. Diamonds are 
trumps in the “hand” displayed on the cover 


rue fourth annual volume of THe Goop THInaus 
or Lire comes to us with the imprint of Frederick A. Stokes, 
and is as welcome as any of its delightful predecessors It is just 
the book to lie upon the drawing-room table. The success of our 
witty contemporary, Life, is now fully recognized, and the New 
York family of culture could no more do without its weekly visits 


than the English family could do without its Punch 


rue new edition of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s Por- 
rkatr CATALOGUE of their publications contains a list of all the 
books they publish, and excellent portraits of thirty-nine authors 
whose works are included in it— Agassiz, Aldrich, Hans Christian 
Andersen, Bjérnson, Browning, Bryant, John Burroughs, Alice 
and Phoebe Cary, Joseph Cook, Cooper, Charles Egbert Craddock 
(Miss Murfree), Emerson, Fields, Jolin Fiske, Bret Harte, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Howells, James, Miss Jewett, Lucy Larcom, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Parton, Miss Phelps, Saxe, Scudder, Sted- 
man, Mrs. Stowe, Taylor, Tennyson, Mrs. Thaxter, Thoreau, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Whipple, Richard Grant White, Mrs. 
Whitney, and Whittier. Any one writing to the firm at Boston 


can receive this interesting catalogue, free of charge. 


UNDER the title SEA SPRAY, or Facts and Fancies 
of a Yachtsman, Benjamin and Bell republish from The Century, 
St. Nicholas, Appleton's Journal, and other periodicals the yacht- 
ing papers contributed to them by S. G. W. Benjamin, Two 
essays not before published have been added—‘t We Two on an 
Island” and ‘‘A Case of Circumstantial Evidence.” Paper 
covers, 

DAFFODILS is the title of a collection of poems by 
Adeline D. T. Whitney, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
white and yellow covers, illustrated by a few graceful drawings of 
flowers. 


THE same firm brings out a small and cheap edition of 
their last year’s gift book, WELL-WORN Roaps, by Frank Hopkin- 
son Smith, with reductions of the smaller vignettes, but without 
the larger and more important illustrations. There are many 
persons who will be glad to have, in this convenient form, Mr. 
Smith’s gossipy narrative of European travel in search of the pict- 
uresque. 

ALICE AND PHCEBE CARY’S EARLY AND LATE 
Poems are brought out in a handsome cloth-bound edition by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The selection has been made so as to 
include many poems written late in the lifetime of the two sisters, 
and published in anthologies and collections, but not easily access- 
ible to the mass of readers with whom the two poetesses are 
favorites, They make a well-filled volume of 311 pages, and are 
arranged according to the topics of the poems, as ‘ Ballads and 
Narrative Poems,” ‘* Religious Poems and Hymns,” ‘‘ Poems of 
Love,” and the like. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A STORY OF THE GOLDEN AGE, told by James 
Baldwin and illustrated by Howard Pyle (Charles Scribner's Sons), 
is an admirable introduction to the Iliad and Odyssey, bringing 
together the tales of Ulysses’ earlier life and of the causes of the 
Trojan war, with, incidentally, versions of the older Greek myths, 
written in a manner which makes them acceptable reading for the 
young. Every care has been taken to make clear the passages 
most likely to puzzle a beginner in Greek mythology. There is a 
map of the worid as Homer conceived it, and one of Hellas and the 
/Egean as we knowthem to be. There is also an index of proper 
names and some interesting notes. Mr, Pyle’s drawings are among 
the best things he has ever done, and stand the difficult test of 
being well reproduced in tints by a photo-engraving process. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL'S HANDY BOOK (Charles 
Scribner's Sons) is calculated to make the American girl handy at 
everything that she wants or ought to want todo, It takes her up 
on the First of April, and sets her down both wiser and merrier 
on Saint Valentine’s Day, having taught her in the mean time, 
by diagrams, pictures, and text, how to observe Easter, to keep 
May Day, to celebrate the glorious Fourth, to melt lead on All- 
Hallow Eve, to eat turkey on Thanksgiving, and to hang up her 
stocking on Christmas Eve; also how to transplant wild flowers, 
to make a lawn-tennis net, to polish sea-shells, to print leaves, to 
roast corn, to apply botany to art, to apply art to the confection 
of corn-husk dolls, to make a hammock, to make a fan, to 
paint in water-colors, in oils, on china, to model in clay and 
wax, to make plaster casts, to blow bubbles, to patch ‘‘ garments,”’ 
and to make chocolate caramels—everything, in short, that some 
American girl or another wants to know how to do. 


FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES have 
been translated by Mrs. M. Carey from the French of Paul Sebil- 
lot, Emmanuel Cosquin, and various writers in the French folk- 
lore journal, Mélusine. Many of them are already known to 
children and even to scholars everywhere, and some in more in- 
teresting versions. Thus, the tale of ‘‘ The Fairies and the Two 
Hunchbacks” is much better told by Crofton Croker, and an 
Irish version of ‘‘ The Skilful Thief’’ is far superior as a story 
and probably much more ancient than that translated by Mrs. 
Carey. Some of the tales, however, are from old French sources 
and have a literary flavor of their own; others, as ‘‘ The En- 
chanted Ring,’’ are curious as variants of well-known originals. 
All are amusing, and will interest children immensely. Bound in 
cloth, with fairies and grassesonthe cover. Published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

A FLOCK OF GIRLS is the attractive title of a book of 


interesting stories about artist girls, student girls, dancing girls, 
quiet girls, fashionable girls, and ‘ sweet-looking, nice-mannered”’ 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


girls, by Norah Perry, provided with a frontispiece and a number 
of pen and ink illustrations, and ushered into the world of book 
sellers and bookbuyers by Ticknor & Co They do as much for 
JUAN AND JUANITA, two Mexican children who were stolen by 
Indians and carried off to the Staked Plains, and whose story is 
delightfully told by Frances Courtenay Baylor and effectively il 
lustrated by Henry Sandham 


THe Brownies: THetrk Book, by Palmer Cox, 
their creator and veracious historian, just published by the Cen 
tury Co., it is safe to say will be unsurpassed in popularity by 
any holiday book of the season for the little folks All the 
Brownies who have delighted us in past numbers of St, Nicho 
las reappear in these handsome pages, and many Brownies make 
their bow for the first time. The antics and mishaps of the littl 
dude Brownie, who, for some reason or another, comes on the 
scene in nearly every illustration of the book, will not fail to raise 
many a merry laugh by the nursery fireside. 


IF anything can make the young student of two or 
three years of age delight in the acquiring of letters, it should be 
Ida Waugh's ALPHABET Book, published by J. B. Lippincott Co, 
There is no unseemly and tiresome display of A, B, C, etc., 
but Ida Waugh's pictures and Amy E. Blanchard’s verses be- 
tween them tell an interesting story which just happens to intro- 
duce the letters of the alphabet in their order. The invention 
shown in the designs of the initial capitals is something quite out 
of the common, The drawings are all in pen and ink, spirited 
and correct. There is an amusing border in tints to each page, 
and the cover is a marvel of prettiness, but too easy to soil. 

J. B. Lippincott Co, publish in very fine form Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell's nursery stories of ‘* Prince Little Boy,” ‘ Fuz- 
Buz,” ‘*The Curly Fish,” ‘‘ Smoky Pokey,” and others, with 
very pretty photogravures after pictures by H. Siddons Mow- 
bray, clever pen and inks by H. C. Bispham, and rather poorly 
reproduced drawings in wash by F. S. Church. The stories are 
delightful and make a most acceptable book for children. 


PUBLISHERS seem to be making. determined attempt 
this year, in their holiday books, to use the cheaper photographic 
processes for the reproduction of drawings in tints. As a rule 
they are not to be congratulated on the result. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., in particular, have fared badly with the illustrations to their 
new edition of the TANGLEWoop TALEs, The designs them- 
selves, by George Wharton Edwards, are not remarkable for 
excellence, and the prints from those done in wash show, in many 
instances, an apparent loss in the matter of values. Those in pen 
and ink have, of course, a more satisfactory look ; but the whole 
series is unworthy of the book, which would be better un- 
illustrated. In the matter of type, paper, printing and binding, 
this new setting of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s delightfully told stories 
of the heroes of ancient Greece is attractive enough to win the 
heart of every school-boy. Notwithstanding the shortcomings of 
the illustrations, we can honestly recommend the TANGLEWOOD 
TALES as a gift-book suitable for all the year round. 








THE NEW HOLIDAY CARDS. 

THE Christmas and New Year publications of Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co. and Messrs, Raphael Tuck & Sons, which have 
been sent us for notice, are fully up to the high reputation of both 
houses. Neither confines itself now to the old-fashioned Christmas 
card, pure and simple, with the rather tiresome iteration of 
‘* Herald Angels,” ‘‘ Christmas Tree,” or ‘‘ Waits” —although, in 
deference doubtless to public demand, they provide plenty of that 
kind; but both seek, and with much success, to put into a 
single card as much really good pictorial art as the conditions of 
steam color printing will permit. The artists employed by both 
houses, it is proper to say, however, are much stronger in land- 
scapes and flowers than in figure drawing. 

Glancing through the package of Prang's cards before us, we 
find several charming pictures of children by Maud Humphrey 
and Ida Waugh. Walter Satterlee hasan angel descending among 
the boughs of a Christmas tree and lighting numerous little red 
candles, to the imminent danger of losing her balance. Among 
the humorous contributions, which show how easy it is to be 
funny without being coarse, E. B, Williams has some repre- 
sentations of cats and mice which are sure to delight the little ones. 
Miss Humphrey designs a very pretty folding calendar, which, 
closed, shows a group of boys and girls warmly clad for winter 
weather, and, half opened, discloses the same children gayly danc- 
ing on the green in spring attire. Perhaps the best among the 
flower pieces are the carnations by Fidelia Bridges and ge- 
raniums by E. T. Fisher. 

Tuck’s figure subjects include an admirably executed though 
somewhat idealized portrait of Queen Victoria, by Bertha Ma- 
guire, which ought to have great popularity, especially with our 
readers in the British Dominions, Inthe carefully stippled work of 
the face, it will afford useful suggestions to the amateur minia- 
ture painter on ivory or porcelain. This, we know, is high praise 
for the once despised ‘‘chromo.” That we can honestly bestow 
it in this case shows the wonderful progress in the art of color 
printing. We cannot say as much for either the drawing or the 
coloring of the Nativity, in which the figure of Joseph defies all 
laws of anatomy, and the Holy Infant appears nicely dressed in 
short clothes and with a green band around the waist. The 
series of pretty children, evidently reproduced from photographs 
from life, will be popular with a certain part of the public; but 
they are certainly the least artistic of all the specimens before us. 
The Scotch and English views by Edwin A. Penley are gems of 
water-color painting, and may be used with advantage as models 
by students, and equally so may the charming bits of landscape 
and marine by Coleman, Albert Bowers, C. Noakes, and those 
signed ‘‘C. F.” and "A. F. Mc.” In engaging the services of 
Giacomelli for their bird pictures, it need hardly be said that 
Messrs, Tuck have secured the best artist in that line. 


























































































































SOME IMPORTED O/1L COLORS 

J]. MARSCHING & Co, send us for criticism sample 
tubes of A. Keim's oil colors, for which they have become the 
American agents The purity and strength of the pigments used 
we are told, are guaranteed by the German Society for the A 
vancement of Rational Painting, of Munich, of which the em 
nent Professor Wilhelm Lindenschmit is chairman The colors 
certainly seem to leave nothing to be desired in this respect ; but 
some of the tubes we have tested—the madder lake and ivory 
black—show, by the excess of oil on the surface, that these par 
ticular colors, at least, have not been thoroughly mixed. Messr 
J. Marsching & Co. call attention to the unusual sizes of som: 
of the tubes, They certainly afford a generous supply of ivory 
black, burnt Sienna, burnt umber, Naples yellow, and Cremnitz 


white at very reasonable prices 


Greatment of the Designs. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING THE PANSIES IN 
OIL, WATER-COLORS AND MINERAL COLORS. 


To paint the background, use for the brownish gray 
local tone, bone brown, white, yellow ochre, and permanent blue, 
with a little light red or madder lake touched in in certain parts. In 
the deeper touches in the shadows at the right hand, add ivory 
black and burnt Sienna, Paint in the table-cloth at first with a 
general tone of warm light gray, omitting all details. For this 
general tone use white, yellow ochre, permanent blue, madder lake, 
and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add to these colors 
burnt Siennaand alittleraw umber. Paint the purple pansies with 
madder lake, permanent blue, white, and a very little ivory black 
for the local tones. Where the flowers are a very deep and rich 
purple omit both white and yellow ochre, and make the tone with 
permanent blue, madder lake, and either ivory black or bone 
brown. When such transparent colors are used it is advisable to 
mix with them a little siccatif. The best is the Siccatif de Cour- 
tray, mixed with Devoe’s French poppy oil, in the proportion of 
one drop of siccatif to five of oil. The pale yellow pansies are 
painted with light cadmium, white, and a very little touch of ivory 
black for the local tone. In the shadows add a little permanent 
blue and raw umber. Paint the deeper reddish-yellow flowers 
with yellow ochre, white, madder lake, and a very little ivory 
black for the local tone. Add burnt Siennaand raw umber in the 
shadows, and use when needed deep yellow or orange cadmium. 
Paint the deepest tones of brownish red with bone brown and 
madder lake alone, using, to dry them, plenty of Siccatif de 
Courtray. The green leaves are painted with Antwerp blue, 
white, cadmium, madder lake, and ivory black, tempered with 
silver white. In the shadows add burnt Sienna and raw umber. 

To PAINT THIS STUDY IN WATER-COLORS :—If transparent 
washes are used, procure the best French or English water-color 
paper of rough texture to paint upon. Use the moist water- 
colors either in pans or tubes; those made by Newman, Schén- 
feldt, and Winsor & Newton are all considered trustworthy. Use 
plenty of water in washing in tones. The brushes needed are : 
one large dark-haired brush. for washing in general tones, and 
several assorted pointed camel’s-hair brushes for drawing small 
details and putting in finishing touches. .The same list of colors 
mentioned for painting in oil may be used for water-colors, with 
the following few exceptions: In water-colors substitute sepia 
for the bone brown used for oil, Use rose madder also in place of 
madder lake. Substitute cobalt in water-color for permanent blue 
of oil colors, and in place of the ivory black of oil colors use lamp- 
black, as the latter is much more preferable for water-color painting. 
When painting with transparent washes it is better to omit all 
white paint except, perhaps, a few touches in the high lights 
when finishing. For decorative purposes, however, the opaque 
colors are generally preferred. The ordinary moist water-colors 
are used and are rendered opaque by mixing more or less Chinese 
white with all the colors mentioned above. Less water is needed 
for painting with opaque colors, and the painting may be carried 
out on wood, cardboard, china, glass, or any suitable textile 
fabrics. 

FOR MINERAL COLORS.—Begin by drawing with a finely 
pointed, hard lead-pencil the principal outlines of the compo- 
sition. Indicate the line of the table, but do not put in the 
small details. Paint the background first ; use sepia for the brown 
tones, adding a little ochre and blue in the lighter parts. Blend 
the blue, yellow, and brown tones softly together. The table- 
cover should be kept subdued in effect, as it appears in the colored 
plate. Shade with a delicate gray made from sky blue and ivory 
black, and a little yellow may be added in the local tone, especially 
in the warmer parts. Do not leave the china clear for the high 
lights, but pass over them a thin wash of black. In the brownish 
shadows thrown by the flowers use sepia instead of black. Use 
grass green for the leaves, and shade with brown green, 

The light yellow pansies are painted with a pale wash of mixing 
yellow, shaded with a deeper tone of the same, subdued with gray. 
For the purple touches in the centres use a little iron violet. Faint 
touches of carmine and pale violet are seen in some of the flow- 
ers ; these should be put on very delicately with thin washes of 
color. 

The purple pansies are painted with deep purple where the tones 
are rich and dark. A little carmine is washed over those lights 
which are more crimson in tone. Lighter washes of deep purple 
and golden violet are used for the pansies which are more delicat: 
in color. The yellow centres are put in with jonquil yellow, add 
ing a touch of orange yellow in the deeper parts. Paint the deepe! 
yellow pansies with orange yellow, using a pale wash of the same 
in the lighter parts. The reddish brown flowers are painted with 
orange red and shaded with the same, mixed with sepia. Use 
gray in the half tints, and keep the shadows rich and warm, In 
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ange red, but this color must be used very carefully 


RACTIONS FOR PAINTIN(¢ ISTEARS 1N O71 
IND WATER COLORS 

IN painting Mr. Dangon’s study (page 11), the follow- 

coloring may be observed: If a background is desired—-and 

most cases it will be found preferable—place behind the flow 

a tone of pale yellow qualified by gray An effect of shadow 


ist behind the flowers will 


greatly improve the general effect 
lo PAINT THE STUDY IN O11 Use white, yellow ochre, a little 
rmanent blue, light red, raw umber, and a very little ivory black 

r the background. In the deeper touches of shadow add burnt 

ienna and madder lake. The upper flowers are purple, shading 

» pale violet, with yellow centres; and the large cluster below 

re pale pink, shading into creamy white, the buds being a darker 

nk than the flowers themselves. This design may be applied to 
ipestry and dye painting with excellent effect, as its simplicity 
llows of its being enlarged considerably. 

The purple flowers are painted with permanent blue, white, 

geht cadmium, a very little madder lake, and the least touch of 

vory black in the local tone. In the shadows add burnt Sienna 
nd raw umber. In painting the pinkish white blossoms, use for 
ie general tone white, yellow ochre, a little permanent blue, 

,adder lake, and the least touch of ivory black to give quality. 

'n the shadows add burnt Sienna and raw umber if needed. For 
he more brilliant pink tones, add vermilion with the madder lake 
uready mentioned. The green leaves of the asters are dark and 
warm in color, but rather gray in quality. The stems are some- 
what darker and more brown than the leaves. To paint the 
leaves, use Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, vermilion, and ivory 
black for the local tone. In the shadows add raw umber and 
burnt Sienna. For the stems use the same colors, but add raw 
imber to the local tone, and use more burnt Sienna in shading. 
It is better to use small, flat-pointed sable brushes for the stems 
(say Nos, 5 to 9), as these require fine lines and careful work. 

To PAINT THE STUDY IN WATER-COLOR.—If transparent 
colors are required, no white should be used. The paper neces- 
sary for this work is the best quality of thick water-color paper, 
made by Whatman, known as double elephant. The same colors 
already given for painting in oil may be found in the best moist 
water-colors either in tubes or pans. With the few following ex- 
ceptions, the same list of colors may be used: Replace the bone 
brown of oil colors with sepia in water-colors. Use lamp-black in 
water-colors for ivory black in oils, and substitute rose madder in 
water-color for madder lake in oils; also replace the permanent 
blue of oils with cobalt in water-colors. Use large round brushes 
with fine points and plenty of water for washing in the general 
tones. 


THE HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 

THE graceful design which forms the frontispiece of 
the present issue may be used for painting in oil, water-color, 
‘‘ dye,” and tapestry painting, as well as mineralcolors. The lines 
of the composition are simple, though large in treatment, so that 
the subject may be easily adapted to decorative purposes. If a 
background is required for oil or water-color, etc., a tone of light 
warm blue gray would be very appropriate ; for decorative pur- 
poses, a background of pure gold would be admissible. 

TO PAINT THE DESIGN IN OIL COLORS.—Begin by carefully draw- 
ing or transferring the outlines of the leaves, berries, and stems. 
Use a finely-pointed stick of charcoal in drawing on canvas, and 
paint the background in first. For this use raw umber, white, yel- 
low ochre, permanent blue, madder lake, and ivory black, adding 
burnt Sienna in the deeper parts, where, of course, also, less white 
and yellow ochre are admitted. The holly berries are a brilliant 
deep red, which is very difficult to paint in the ordinary way. We 
must therefore endeavor to obtain this beautiful color by glazing. 

Glazing is an old-fashioned manner of painting, which is only 
resorted to when nothing else will serve its purpose. The proc- 
ess in this case is as follows: First, paint the red berries in a flat 
tone made with light red, madder lake, white, and a little ivory 
black, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows, Paint heavily, using a 
ittle siccatif de Courtray, if necessary, to dry the colors. Add five 
drops of French poppy oil to one drop of siccatif always before 
mixing with the paint, and you will find it will dry very quickly. 
When the berries are thus laid in or painted, with due regard to 
light and shade, do not attempt to finish them at once, but pro- 
ceed to the leaves while the paint is drying. The leaves are 
i dark rich green, gray in quality, though warmer in the shadows, 
lo paint these leaves use Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, 
madder lake, and ivory black for the local tone. In the shadows 
add burnt Sienna and raw umber, 

To finish painting the rich red berries, first ascertain that the 
underpainting is hard dry; then oil out the whole surface of the 
berries, Use for this a stiff short flat bristle brush, and into it rub 
in well some pure French poppy oil. While the oil is still moist, the 
process of glazing is completed by adding a coating of pure 
madder lake well mixed with a little French poppy oil. This lat- 
ter should be well rubbed in with the fingers also if necessary. 
Che glazing of madder lake over the underpainting will give the 
deep rich red color we desire. While the paint is still dry, paint 
in brilliant touches of high light made with white, a little yellow 
ochre, and vermilion. The shadows must also be deepened with 
ivory black, a little permanent blue, and burnt Sienna. 

The little branches of small berries with smooth narrow oval 
leaves poised at the top of the holly wreath represent the much- 
sought-for mistletoe, which is very much used in connection with 
the holly for decorative purposes. The berries of the mistletoe 
are a pale greenish yellow, having the texture of wax; while the 
leaves are a light yellowish green qualified by gray. As a whole, 
the mistletoe presents a charming contrast of color combined with 
the holly. 
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THE CLASSICAL FIGURE—* HERO 


PLATE 642 is a classical figure by Ellen Welby, com- 
panions to which—" Psyche” and ‘* Pandora '—were published in 
the July and August numbers. These figures, if used for needle- 
work, are very successful done, in outline only, on cream canvas 
or satin, or satin sheeting the full size of the drawing. They 
may be worked either with crewels or silk of a golden brown, and 
the panel when finished can be mounted on plush of the same 
brown, leaving a broad margin. The same treatment would look 
well in olive green, with mounting on olive green plush, or ina rich 
crimson or Indian red, mounted on a deeper tint. If treated more 
elaborately, the faces and flesh should be worked perfectly flat, the 
stitches all one way, and with no attempt at rounding. For glass, 
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OLD NUREMBERG CARVED PANELS FCR A KNEIPE 
HALLE, 


(PUBLISHED FOR “ GAMBRINUS,” CHICAGO.) 


outline and shade in brown, using for part of the drapery and the 
ornament yellow stain. For tiles, paint and outline in blue or 
red monochrome. The series will consist of six figures. 


TREATMENT OF THE FISH PLATE, 

IN executing this design (Supplement Plate 615), 
paint the feathery weed in carmine No. 1, with deeper touches of 
the same color, and brown 108 or 17, and the coral-like weed 
in grass green shaded with brown green. Make the foreground 
gray, with bluish shadows and grass-green touches to suggest moss 
here and there, as indicated in the drawing. The distant rocks 
are to be very faintly suggested. Fish, silvery gray, with blue gray 
shadings on the backs. Crab, brown green shaded with the 
same color and a little black green; tips of claws, carnation 
No. 1. Turquoise blue is the tint suggested for this plate. If 
the entire plate is tinted, scratch out the water lines, If untinted, 
put them in with turquoise blue, 


THE BACCARAT VASE. 

THE design given in Supplement Plate 616—* Wild Or- 
ange Lily’’—is for a Baccarat vase in ivory white ware. Make the 
outside of the petals orange yellow, inclining to green toward the 
centre and base (add apple green) ; spot and shade with brown 
green. Inside of petals, orange red lighter near the base, spotted 


~SLath : 
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The vase may be tinted with celadon, or Chinese yellow may be 
left white or clouded with gold A gold outline can also be 
used if desired. The design can easily be adapted to other forms 


Correspondence. 


BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORA TION. 





Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 


ADVICE TO A WOULD-BE ILLUSTRATOR. 


SIR: What is the prospect for a young man who 
wishes to make newspaper illustration his profession, shows 
considerable talent, and has a place at present on a paper, illus- 
trating, but has never had any instruction, and sees no immediate 
prospect of being able to obtain any? This is my case. If ab- 
solutely necessary I could stop work and attend some art school. 
Can I hope to become proficient in this career without spending 
a large sum of money for instruction ? Or is there some special 
branch of study which I could pursue which would aid me? | 
don’t think the work I do at present requires much skill. Every- 
thing I do is accepted by the paper and printed. My work is 
done in India ink on cardboard. 

INTERESTED READER, Springfield, Mass. 

In order to become proficient in illustration, it is necessary to 
have a thorough knowledge of drawing, and considerable practice 
in drawing from life. Such studies are always made in charcoal. 
A good text-book teaching the modern methods of drawing from 
the cast and from life would help you very much, and you Could 
practice at home drawing from the cast, occasionally sending your 
drawings for criticism to The Art Amateur, which charges $3 
for criticism of adrawing and $5 fora painting, with a personal 
letter of instruction. A book which will teach you the modern 
methods is ** Charcoal and Crayon Drawing,’ by Frank Fowler 
(Cassell & Co., publishers). This is ac companied by plates show- 
ing the manner of working. In this way you can train yourself 
without a teacher and prepare yourself to finish, with a few 
practical lessons froma good master. When you have once 
learned to draw from life, you can easily acquire the proper hand- 
ling of pen and ink or any other medium. For illustrating, your 
preliminary sketches and compositions are most easily made with 
charcoal or pencil, and then carried out afterward with pen and 
ink or washes. 

THE CARE OF PAINT-BRUSHES, 

T. M. P., San Francisco.—To clean bristle brushes, 
use common soft brown soap and warm water, if possible ; wipe 
the thickest paint off first with an old cotton rag and then rub 
the brushes well over with soap. Then, holding the handles up- 
right in the right hand, scrub the brushes round and round in the 
palm of the left until the paint is well loosened. Dip the brushes 
in the water occasionally and rub on more soap until they are 
thoroughly cleaned. Squeeze the brushes through the fingers, 
to be sure the paint is well out of them. Rinse them in clear 
water and put near the fire to dry. Keep your brushes where they 
will be free from dust. Sable brushes are cleaned in the same 
way, but should not be scrubbed so hard against the hand as the 
bristles. Before drying, always press the sable hairs to a point 
with the fingers, so that they will keep their pointed shape. 


DIFFICULT REPOUSSE WORK. 

Repoussk&, Buffalo.—The hammering out certainly 
does seem almost an impossibility on the narrow neck of such a 
vase as you describe. Sometimes the effect is produced by stamp- 
ing two halves of the piece in machinery made on purpose before 
they are joined. But for the best class of work, especially if ex- 
ecuted in silver, like the one you speak of, the decoration is done 
in a.legitimate way, by means of a tool called a‘‘ Spring ham- 
mer,” or ‘ snarling-iron,” which is generally about eighteen 
inches long, but varies according to the size of the piece to 
be decorated. One end of this turns up at right angles and 
ends in a knob, while the other turns down and terminates in a 
broad piece, which is firmly held in a vise. The end first described 
is inserted into the vase and brought into contact with the inner 
surface, where a lump has to be raised, and a blow is struck with 
a hammer on the rod near the part secured to the vise; it is the 
concussion of this blow which causes the metal to rise at the other 
end of the tool, Whena series of lumps has been in this man- 
ner raised from the inside of the piece, forming a rough sketch of 
the ornament, a cement composed chiefly of hot pitch is poured 
in, and on cooling fills the vase with a solid compound, which 
nevertheless is slightly elastic, and allows the chaser to finish the 
decoration of the piece with small punches, such as you use for 
your ordinary flat hammered work. 
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PAINTING CUPIDS ON CHINA. 


H., Paterson, N. J.—The cupids by Boucher in the 
November number may be painted on china; but you would do 
better to try your hand on the simpler model which we give this 
month. Begin by transferring the drawing to the china, and then 
sketch in with flesh No. 1 the lines of the face and the fingers and 
toes. When this is dry, mark in the reflected lights with yellow 
brown mixed with ivory yellow. Then lay in the local tint of 
flesh-color, and by dabbling, even the two colors placed side by 
side, blending them one into the other. Let this dry ; then heighten 
by half a tone the extremities of the hands, feet, knees, etc. 
Sketch in the hair and accessories, the clouds and background, 
while the local tint is drying. When the first painting has lost near- 
ly all its moisture, return to it; work the shadows py stippling 
some brown No. 17 mixed with sepia, yellow ochre, light gray, 
and a touch of blue green for the transparent parts. Where the 
flesh is brown the reflected lights are made with yellow ochre 
A little violet 
of iron warms up the shadows and approaches nearer to Vandyck 


throughout, and the scale of browns is more used. 


brown in oils. 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES ANSWERED. 

H. T., Minneapolis.—In painting wild roses, use for 
the outside of the petals a thin wash of carmine No. 2; for the 
face of the flower a deeper wash of the same color ; for the centre 
of the flower, silver yellow with orange yellow, and sepia dots, 
centre dot carmine ; for the under side of the leaves, light yellow 
green (yellow, apple green, and brown green) ; for upper side of 
the leaves, darker green (yellow, emerald green,brown green) ; for 
the stems, brown. For the background use celadon. Outline 
distinctly. 

S. I. J., Jamestown, N. Y.—(1) The buttercups in 
Kappa’s wild flower designs for dessert-plates should be outlined 
distinctly and painted in flat colors, Make the centre of the flow- 
er and the outside of the petals silver yellow, and the face of the 
petals orange yellow ; centre dot of flower, green ; leaves, dull 
green (emerald green and a little apple green and brown green) ; 
stems, lighter green. For the background add flux to brown 
green, (2) The clover design is treated in the same way. For the 
flowers use a thin wash of purple No. 2, or, if preferred, mix car- 
mine No.1 with ultramarine blue, being careful not to use too 
For the stems, buds, and leaves use a rather 
light green (apple green and brown green mixed). When this is 
dry go over the dark portion of the leaves, as indicated in the 


much carmine. 





design, with a second wash of darker green (apple green, brown 
green, and emerald green). For background use mixing yellow. 
Outline all the details. 


P., Quebec.— For landscape painting the following is 
a full palette (Lacroix) : Sky blue, light sky blue, dark blue, Victoria 
blue, brown No, 3, bitumen, brown No. 4 or 17, light brown, dark 
brown, yellow brown, brown M. or 108, deep red brown, sepia, 
light carmine A., carmine No, 2, flux, light gray No. 1, gray No. 
2, neutral gray, platinum gray, russet or warm gray, silver yellow, 
ivory yellow (47 of Sévres), yellow M. for mixing (41 of Sévres), 
orange yellow, uranium yellow, yellow ochre, deep ochre, capu- 
cine red, laky red, orange red, grass green No. 5, brown green 
No. 6, dark green No, 7, green No. 36 T., deep blue green, 
chrome green 3 B., deep chrome green, emerald green, apple 
green, deep green, sap green, violet of iron. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 

HANSON, Boston.—Mahogany, oak and cherry all 
get their best color by age. The effects of age are simulated in 
each by chemical action. Oak is darkened by lime water or by 
aqua ammonia. Lime water also darkens mahogany and cherry. 
JuL1A.—The scraps of silk to be woven into curtains 


should be cut in long 


g, Narrow strips about an inch wide and sewed 


together. They may be woven with a strong linen thread of any 


color for warp, or one of worsted, if preferred. The linen is 


more durable. 

T. M. P., San Francisco.—The paper generally used 
for wash drawings, such as you describe, is a good quality of 
French or English water-color paper with very little roughness in 
the’ texture. This is mounted on card-board when finished. 
Many artists use plain smooth card-board also in making wash- 
drawings of Chinese white and lamp black for illustrations, 

T. M. P., San Francisco.—(1) Hardy-Alan, 36 rue de 
Cherche-Midi, Paris, makes excellent colors and brushes of every 
kind. You can also procure there all kinds of lay-figures, from 
the cheapest up to the most expensive. 

SUBSCRIBER, Topeka, Kan.—‘ Old blue’ would be 
a good color for your book-case cuitain. 

D., Ohio.—Tapestry colors caz be used for stencilling 
on thin materials, but we should not advise you to try and wash 
them. There is a French patent process for making tapestry col- 
ors permanent, but we believe it is not known in this country, 
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READER, Trenton, N. J.—If you cannot buy the vel- 
vet frame of the required size for your plaque, you can make one 
yourself without much trouble. Get a turned wooden frame from 
a carpenter, and stretch over it the velvet, cutting the centre so as 
to leave an ample margin ; fasten this tightly with furniture tacks 
on the back, taking care not to pull it away, and then glue the 
back, keeping the tacks in until the glue has thoroughly dried. 


S. F., New Rochelle.—One way to apply oil paints 
to silk or satin with the assurance so that they will not spread 
beyond the edge of the pattern, is to outline with varnish. 


B. T., Newark, N. J.—The original color of ivory may 


be restored by exposing the object, under glass, to the sun. 


READER, Brooklyn. —Home painting of small articles 
of furniture seldom looks as well as if it were done by a trained 
artisan, principally because the amateur seldom takes pains to 
prepare the surface, as it should be prepared, by rubbing it to a 
While 


would do, the best 


glassy smoothness with sand-paper and brown paper. 
house paint, such as is put up in small cans 

, ’ 
results are to be had by using the artists’ colors in tubes. 


F. J., Elmira, N. Y.--Color the white marble mantel- 
piece a brownish green, mixing a little bronze powder with th 
paint, which should be oil color thinned with turpentine. Paint 
with a large brush. When the color is nearly dry, a little of the 
bronze powder rubbed on to the projecting portions of the marble 
will relieve the monotony of the surface. Be sure and mix 
enough paint in the first instance, as you may not be able to match 
the shade exactly in mixing more. 


J., Baltimore—We think you mistaken. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, for instance, though of low stature, painted 
In fact, he is said to have brought standing at the 
Vandyck, who was also short, 





are 


standing. 
easel into fashion in England. 
painted standing. So did Velasquez. 

B., Roselle, N. J.—Before the colors get quite hard 
one or two drops of pure glycerine dropped in the pan and mixed 
up with the point of a knife with the color will be all that is 
become 


If the Chinese white or water-color have 


quite hard, then take it out of the pan or bottle, place ina glass 


necessary. 


muller, and beat it up quite fine and smooth with a few drops of 
glycerine and water, and replace in the pan or bottle. The 
glycerine does not injure the paints or render them greasy. 





COLORS AND HINTS FOR FIGURE-PAINTING. 








OIL-PAINTING, 


White. 
Naples yellow. 
Yellow ochre. 
Light red. 
Venetian red. 
Indian red. 
Raw umber. 
Raw Sienna. } 
Burnt Sienna. 
Vermilion. | 





Palettes for Figure- 
Painting. 


Rose madder. 

Vandyck brown. 

Ivory black. | 
Cobalt. 

Ultramarine. | 
Lake. 








Vermilion. | 
Rose madder, 

Lake. 

Light red. 


Lips. 





Strong Touches 


Lake. 


THE following instructive table of oil, water, and mineral colors for use in figure-painting, prepared for The Art Amateur by Camille Piton, as a general guide for beginners, is re- 
printed at the urgent request of many correspondents. We add the Hancock and Dresden water-color equivalents of the Lacroix mineral colors for china-painting. 
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CHINA-PAINTING. 





WATER-COLOR PAINTING, 





Lacroix. } 
Indian yellow. Carnation No. 1. | 
Venetian red. Carnation No. 2. 


Indian red. 
Vermilion. 

Pink madder. 
Brown madder. 
Cobalt blue. 
Sepia. 

Vandyck brown, 
Yellow ochre, 


Ivory yellow. 
Yellow for mixing. 
Brown No. 108. | 
Brown bitume. 
Yellow brown. 
Yellow ochre, 
Iron violet. 
Gray No. 1.. 








Lake. Warm gray. 
Greenish blue. 
lack, 
Vermilion. Carnation No. 1. 


Pink madder. Carnation No. 2. 
| Grays. 


Iron violet. 





Indian red. Iron violet. 















































Hancock. Dresden, | 


Salmon No. 1. 

Salmon No. 2. | 
Light yellow. 
Persian yellow. 





Pompadour red. 
Flesh red. 

Ivory yellow. 
Albert yellow. 


Chestnut. Chestnut brown. 
Vandyck brown. Chocolate brown. 
German. Yellow brown. 
Orange. Yellow brown, or egg 
Chocolate brown. yellow. 

ix. Finishing brown. 
Mix. Gray for flowers, | 
Mix. Gray for flesh. | 
Black, | Brunswick black. 

‘ 

Salmon No, 1. | Pompadour red. 
Salmon No, 2. } Flesh red. 
Mix. | Gray for flesh. 


Chocolate brown. Finishing brown. 


Chocolate brown. Finishing brown. | 















































about Mouth, Nostrils, Burnt Sienna. Cobalt. Brown. Golden brown. Dark brown. 
and Eyes. } Vandyck brown. Indian yellow. Blue. Deep blue. ; Dark blue. 
White. Indian yellow. Ivory yellow. Light yellow. Ivory yellow. 
General Flesh Colors. Naples yellow. Venetian red. Carnation No. 1. Salmon No. 1. Pompadour red. 
Vermilion, Carnation No. 2. Salmon No. 2. Flesh red. 
Light red. } 
| Indian red. Sepia. | Browns. Browns. Chocolate. 
‘ : Raw umber. Brown madder. Bitume. Vandyck brown. Yellow brown, 
General Shadow Tints. Black. Pink madder. Yellow brown. German brown. Chestnut. 
Indian red, lowered | Brown No. 108. Chestnut. 
a with cobalt. — rm ae a a = 
Umbers. Vandyck brown. Browns. Brunswick brown. Sepia. 
{ Brown, Sienna. Sepia. Sepia. 
Vandyck brown. | ' 
White. Yellow ochre. Ivory yellow. Light yellow. Ivory yellow. 
Naples yellow. Indian yellow. | Yellow brown. German brown. Yellow brown. 
Hair, + Blonde, Raw umber. Venetian red. | Brown No. 108. Chestnut. Chestnut. 
Burnt Sienna. Sepia. Brown bitume. Vandyck brown. Chocolate. 
Sepia. Brunswick brown. Sepia. 
eee a es SE $$ — 7 
Black Black. | Sepia. Sepia. Brunswick brown. Sepia. — 
; | Umber, | Lake. Black, Black. Brunswick black. 
Naples yellow. | Indigo. 
Ultramarine. Cobalt. Sky blue. Azure. Air blue. 
Blue, \ Grays. | Sepia. Blue green. Blue green. Blue, green, dark gray 
| White. Gray. __ Mix. for flowers. —- 
| Umber. Vandyck brown. Yellow brown. | German brown, Yellow brown. 
Brown Black. Sepia. Brown bitume. Vandyck brown. Chocolate. 
’ Pp y > 
Eyes, + Light red. Sepia. Brunswick brown. Sepia. 
White. _| e oe ee 7 pres: 
| Goa Cobalt. Cobalt. Gray. Mix. | Gray for flowers. 
| My Light red. Sepia. Black. Black. i Brunswick black. 
L Wiles The nearest equivalents are given, but they are not identically the same. The Hancock 
| y colors have no proper flesh tints or grays; these are produced by mixing other colors as experience 
| may prove to be best for the purpose required. 








The following are Mr. Piton’s general rules for figure-painting : 


1. The drawing must be as perfect as possible, with the shadows and _ half-tints fully in- 


dicated. 
2. All the shadows of flesh must have gray edges. 


3. The darkest parts of shadows are near their edges, the middle being lighted by reflected 


light. 








4. Strong shadows of flesh always incline to red. 


5. Put gray tints between the hair and the flesh, !tuis’, tints on the temples, and greenish tints 


over the sockets of the eyes. Vers 
6. The colors should always be bright and pure, especially in water-color and china-painting ; 


do not mix too many colors at a time; the simpler the painting, the better the effect. 
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Mrs. J. M. W., Evart, Mich.—Mr. Leonard Ochtman, 
(153 Fourth Avenue), a clever landscape artist, takes private pupils 
in his studio. 





H. H. P., Halifax, N. S—Academy board is so called 
from being the material on which most of the studies made at the 
Royal Academy in London are painted. It is athin mill-board, 
prepared in the same manner and adapted to the same uses as oil 
sketching-paper, which is made of drawing-paper, covered with 
two or three thin coats of oil-color, so as to furnish a ground sim- 
ilar to that of prepared canvas. Academy board is stiffer than this 
prepared paper, and does not require to be fastened to a drawing- 
board. ‘The usual size is about 24 x 18 inches, 

FIXING PASTELS BY STEAM. 

ASTRA, Newark, N. J.—We give you the directions 
as they are given to us ; but we disclaim distinctly all responsibility 
for the result of the experiment. ‘‘To fix by steam, a tin vessel, 
with a tight-fitting lid, is necessary. From the side of this vessel, 
near to the lid, projects a pipe five or six inches long, having a 
small rose head, perforated with numerous small holes, after the 
manner of the common garden watering-pot. Into this vessel are 
put two ounces of spirits of wine and two drams of powdered 
sugar candy. While this compound is boiling, the steam, which 
issues from the rose head of the pipe, must be directed to the back 
of the picture, until the paper and the colors are perfectly 
saturated. The colors then become fixed.” 


TINTING A HARD-FINISHED WALL, 

Sir: A thrifty young housekeeper has a large white- 
walled room, which the landlord refuses to paper. Would The 
Art Amateur kindly suggest a method by which she could tint the 
walls some delicate shade herself ? Miss B., Washington, 

The walls may be tinted by a cheap-colored wash resembling 
whitewash, and prepared somewhat in the same way, with the ad- 
dition of a little paint the desired color. This is a sort of kalso- 
mine, and may be obtained from any paintshop. In ordering, it 
will be necessary to give the exact color desired. We cannot say 
that the method will be cheaper than paper, but it may be made 
more artistic, if well managed, and can be more easily applied 


without the aid of workmen. 


WORKING OVER A PAINTED CANTAS. 

S1R: I have painted a landscape on a canvas on which 
the beginning of a study of red velvet had been made. The re- 
sult is that the red comes through the painting, although it has 
been painted out three times. Can you tell me of any color or 
preparation which will kill or neutralize the red ? 

C. E. O. C., New York. 

Your only remedy is to repaint very thickly the parts where 
the red undertones show through. It would have been much 
better before painting your landscape to have covered the paint- 
ing of red drapery with a heavy coating of warm light gray. This 
preparation should have been allowed to dry thoroughly, and 
ought then to have been scraped down with moist sandpaper ora 
sharp palette knife. This makesa very good foundation for re- 
painting, without any danger of cracking or the under color show- 
ing through. 

THE *“* EBONIZING” PROCESS. 

INQUIRER, Chicago.—First wet the object all over 
with a solution of logwood and copperas (sulphate of iron) boiled 
together and laid on hot. Use a few cents’ worth of logwood and 
half as many cents’ worth of copperas to the quart of water. 
When the object is dry, wet it all over again with a mixture of 
vinegar and steel filings : two ounces of steel filings dissolved in 
half a pint of vinegar. When once more it is dry, sandpaper it 
down with fine paper until it is quite smooth, Then oil and fill 
in with powdered drop black mixed inthe filler. Proceed to body 
up, using a little drop black in your polish. Work to be ebonized 
should have a good level body of polish, Should the body become 
rough or unlevel, use a little powdered pumice-stone, tied up in 
a piece of rag. Dust your work lightly over with it. When 
bodied up let your work stand for twelve hours, then body up 
again with white polish. If the job is to be given a bright polish 
finish off with spirits ; if dull, rub down with powdered punice- 
stone and a felt rubber until sufficiently dull, then dust off with a 
clean rag. This is an English recipe sent us by a subscriber, who 


says that he has personally tested it with much success. 
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PAINTED BAND FROM THE NECK OF AN ANCIENT GREEK VASE, 


a 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM AND INFORMA- 
TION. 


THE Art Amateur has decided, in response to ur- 
gent demands from many subscribers, to establish a 
department where drawings, paintings, and other works 
of art will be received for criticism. A moderate fee 
will be charged, for which a personal letter—vo¢ a circu- 
lar—will be sent, answering questions in detail; giving 
criticism, instruction, or advice, as may be required, in 
regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this 
department a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, 
and so supply a long-felt want, as there is now no one 
place in this country where disinterested expert opinion 
can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. 

Amateurs and artists’ work will be received for criti- 
cism, from the simplest sketches or designs up to finished 
paintings in oil, water-colors, and pastel. Old and new 
paintings and objects of art of all kinds will be not only 
criticised, but classified and valued, if desired, at current 
market prices, 

SCALE OF CHARGES : 


Price for criticism of single drawings.............$3.00 
For each additional one in the same lot,........ - 1,00 
Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 
Pi): Jude ccannneasesbenennetaaee 4.0 
Fach additional painting in the same lot.... so 300 


N. B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be sent by mail, rolled 
on a cylinder, 


All fees must be paid tn advance. 


More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding oldand modern paintings and other objects of 
art will .be given upon application to the editor of The 


Art Amateur. In writing a stamp should be enclosed. 


SOME ETCHING QUERIES ANSWERED, 


F. J., Erie, Pa—The following will make a simple 
etching ground ; Asphaltum, three parts ; Burgundy pitch, two 
parts, and white wax one and a half parts. A pot of glazed 
earthenware is to be used over a slow fire. The asphaltum must 
be powdered and melted first, and the other ingredients being 
added as soon as it is in a state of fusion are thoroughly mixed 
with it by being stirred with a glass rod ; the whole is then poured 
into warm water and kneaded into balls, Care must be taken to 
prevent its burning while on the fire by using a slow degree of 
heat. In winter rather more wax should be used so as to make 
the ground somewhat softer. 

T., Cleveland.—It is impossible to prevent the lines 
setting filled up with the etching ground if they are very shallow. 
In such a case you must have recourse to re-etching, i.e., adding 
fresh sets of lines after the plate has been bitten in and the first 
etching ground has been cleaned off. A fresh ground has to be 


laid, 


PAINTED ZINC CHURCH DECORATIONS. 

HOLLY, Cambridge, Mass.—For permanent church 
decoration zinc is generally used for the groundwork, either for 
texts over the doorways and archways, or to make devices, It is 
sold in sheets, but can be cut to any size and shape, and fastened 
to the walls, when finished, with specially prepared zinc nails. 
Before receiving the letters or devices the zinc is primed with 
three coats of oil paints such as are used in house-painting. To 
prime, grind up red lead and mix it with linseed oil and turpen- 
tine in the proportions of two parts oil to one of turpentine. Add 
some patent driers, and lay the mixture on the zinc with a large 
painters’ brush. When the coat is dry, rub it down with glass 
paper, and put on asecond made like the first. Rub down, and 
apply a third coat ; mix this with white lead and the powder color 
that will make the desired background tint together with equal 
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proportions of turpentine and oil and some patent driers. Fora 
stone-colored background add black to the white lead; for a 
gray, indigo and lake ; for flesh and cream-colors, umber or veér- 
milion, Rub the last coat quite smooth, and then trace upon it 
the outlines of the design. This, for a text, will consist of bor- 
ders and letters; the letters should be quite plain ones, and the 
borders very distinct. When only painting small pieces of zinc, 
the ordinary tube oil colors, mixed with best japanners’ gold size, 
can be used, but these are too expensive for large undertakings. 
Paint with bright colors, such as scarlet lake, cobalt, bright green, 
black, and Prussian blue, and make all the letters in one word of 
the same color. Put on two coats of color, and when the second 
one is dry outline every part of the work with a narrow black line, 
except where black is used already, which must be thrown up with 
a narrow gilded line. All gilding work in with best gold leaf, 
no composition being sufficiently durable. Gild with gilders’ size, 
and in the ordinary manner, and do it over large spaces before the 
letters are painted, and after they are traced. Leave the paint to 
dry for ten days or a fortnight and then varnish. Equal parts of 
chloride of c ypper, chloride of ammonia, and commercial hydre = 
chloric acid, mixed with a quantity of water, will produce a gray 
ground upon zinc if there is not time to paint it in the usual way, 


rhis mixture is black when first applied and turns gray. 


GLAZING AND SCUMBLING JIN OILS. 
a. aoe Linden, N. iF The object ot 


glazing is to 
strengthen shadows and to give warmth or coldness to their hue ; 
to subdue lights that are too obtrusive, and to add to the color and 


tone of those lacking force and richness. Glazing has nothing to 


do with “ gloss.” A glaze is a thin transparent film of color, 
laid over another color (after the latter is quite dry) to modify the 
tone. The process is effected by diluting the proper transparent 
colors with megilp or other suitable vehicle. The glaze should 
usually be darker than the ground color upon which it is to be 
laid. (2) Scumbling is the opposite process to that of glazing. It 





is done by passing lightly over the work with an opaque tint, 
generally produced by mixing white with the principal color em- 
ployed. It is used to modify certain effects, by rendering the por- 
tion to which it is applied cooler, grayer, and in fact less defined 
than before, and to give air and distance to objects that seemed 
too near. Scumbling corrects a tendency to muddiness or dirti- 
ness of color, and may be used to modify hardiness or over-dise 
tinctnessof detail. Until you have had a good deal of experience, 
you should not attempt to scumble over shadows ; for in doing so 


you are pretty sure to destroy their transparency 


TREATMENT OF FACQUEMINOT ROSES. 

T. S.S., Baltimore.—In water-colors the deep red of 
the rose is painted with vermilion and carmine mixed ; half tints 
with crimson lake, raw umber, and a little carmine ; outside of 
the petals with crimson lake ; deep shades with carmine and bone 
brown, or sepia, or a little black with the carmine ; high lights 
with rose carthame and vermilion. In mineral colors the high 
lights are painted with rose pompadour, the deep red with rouge 
laqueux, shaded with purpie No. 2, and gray noir mixed, The 
colors of this rose cannot be obtained with one firing. Use the 
same colors in painting the second time, taking the greatest care 
not to paint the colors too thick, or they will chip off. If the rose 
pompadour fires the first time much too light add a little rouge 


laqueux for the second firing. 


WAXING A FLOOR. 

S. J., Lansingburgh, N. Y.—It zs “ feasible” for you 
to wax your floor yourself, if you will observe carefully the fol- 
lowing directions : Take a pound of the best beeswax, cut it up 
into very small pieces, and let it thoroughly dissolve in three pints 
of turpentine, stirring occasionally if necessary. The mixture 
should be only a trifle thicker than the clear turpentine. Apply it 
with a rag to the surface of the floor, which should be smooth 
and perfectly clean, This is the difficult part of the work, for, if 


you put on either too much or too little, a good polish will be 


impossible. The rig 


ht amount varies, less being required for a 
hard, close-grained wood, and more if the wood is soft or open- 
grained. Even professional ‘‘ waxers’’ are sometimes obliged to 
experiment, and novices should always try a square foot or two 


first. Put on what you think will be enough, and leave the place 


touched and unstepped on for twenty-four hours or longer if 


needful. When it is thoroughly dry, rub it with a hard brush, 
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Shakespeare’s King Henry IV. 





PARTS I. anp II. 


Edition de Luxe, Limited. 
HERR EDWARD GRUTZNER. 
highest style of the art. 


the text is tastefully printed in red and black. 


With 12 superb Photogravures from Original Drawings by 
Expressly executed for this work and reproduced in the | Pered in the former collections. 
The work is printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and | 


A series of Original Drawings has 


been executed to serve as ornamental headings and initials, each drawing being an 


exquisite little work of art. 
Abbeys and Churches of Eng- 
land and Wales. 
Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Edited 
by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, Sc. Doc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Geology in Univer- 
sity College, London. $5.00; full moroc 
$10.00, 
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ROSE STANDISH. 


ih 





Folio, $25.00, 


l The Magazine of Art. 


Bound with 

etchings, photogravures, etc., and several 
Cloth, git, 
$10.00. 


vol. for 1887, 12 exquisite 


hundred choice engravings. 


$5.00; full morocco, extra, 


‘““One of the handsomest gift books of | STEPHEN J. 


| the season.” 


‘JAY JO JOOYIS UsJOpO| 24 7 
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(Painted by G. H. Boucuton, A.R.A.) 


From The Modern Schcol of Art.” 


Christmas in the Olden Time. 


By Sir WALTER Scott. 

J. Stuplo Davis, George A. Teel, 
cloth, $4.00; full morocco, 
and plush, $7.50; 
$6.00 ; calf and shadowed silk, $7.50. 


By author of * Grandma's Attic Treasures. 


A Mother's Song. 


” 





By Mary D. Brive, author of “ Merry- Go- 
Round,” ‘‘ Stories Grandma Told,” etc. 
with elegant, full-page illustrations from 
designs by Miss C. B. Northam. En- 
graved by Andrews. I vol., square 4to, 
extra cloth, full gilt, $2.50; seal, $5.00; 
full calf, $6.00; full morocco, $6.00. 


(Complete Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications is now 
ready, and will be sent free to any address on 
SEND FOR IT NOW. 


Now Ready.; 


application. 


Illustrated from designs by Harry Fenn, 
Henry Sandham, Childe Hassam. 

Engraved and printed under the supervision of George T. Andrews. 
7.50; full light calf, $7.50; 
calf and watered silk, $7.50; seal padded, $6.00; seal flexible, 


Edmund H. Garrett, 
H. P. Barnes. 

Large 8vo, 
full tree calf, $8.00; calf 


Shakespearian Scenes and 
Characters. 


Illustrative of 30 plays o of Shakespeare. 
With 30 steel plates and 10 wood-engrav- 
ings, after drawings by Dicksee, Hart, 
Barnard, Ralston, Selous, Watson, Green, 
Hopkins, Bromley, Fredericks, Edwards, 
etc. The text by AUSTIN BRERETON. 
Royal 4to, full gilt, $6.00; seal, $8.00; 
full morocco, $10.00, 











; Sent Free. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, omen 





739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





ARTISTIC. 
Holiday Publications. 


A GREAT ADVANCE UPON ANY PREVIOUS 
COLLECTION OF AMERICAN 
ETCHINGS. 
| REPRESENTATIVE ETCHINGS. 


BY ARTISTS OF TO-DAY IN AMERICA. 


All the plates have been etched especially for the 


collection, and the list of etchers includes several 
| most important artists whose plates have not ap- 


Text, including an important new essay, by RiPLey 
Hrrcncock, author of ** Etching in America,” etc. 


Size of page, 17x12 inches. 


LIST OF ETC cre AND TITLES OF 
PLATES 
Freperick S, Cuurcn, ‘a oa of the Wan- 
derer. 
Rosert F. Bium, A Macaroni of the NVIIIth 


Century. 
James S. Kine, /deal Head. 
STEPHEN Parrisu, A Winter's Day, Windsor. 
HERMAN N. Hyneman, Desdemona. 
FREDERIK ¥ W. Freer, Honersuckle. 
Frank M. Grecory, A/adison Square, New York. 
Ferris, A Good Story. 
James J. CALAHAN, Souvenir of Cairo, after Gerome 
C, F. W. Migvatz, ‘Old Mill, Near Newport, R. 1. 
1.—Vellum Proofs. Limited to five copies, signed 
and numbered. A’emargue proofs on vellum, 
accompanied by proofs on Japan paper. 
| Price per copy, $100.00. 
| Il.—Satin Proofs. 
and numbered. 
copy, $50.00. 
| III, —Japan Proofs. Limited to 100 copies, signed 
and numbered. Proofs on Japan paper. 
Price per copy, $35.00. 


Limited to 15 copies, signed 
Proofs on satin. Price per 


‘E. P. Dutton & Co.’s 


MONOTINT BOOKS. 


The novelty we en ae last year (Season Songs 
and Sketches), proved such an instantaneous success 
in every part of the country, that we have made 
Monotint Books a leading fez ature for the coming 
season. Our German lithographer, E. Nister, has no 
EQUAL as a printer in color and monotint. 

‘These books are printed in from four to seven tints 
and type. All are beautifully illu-trated and bound 
in attractive light tinted card covers, with rounded 
corners, gilt edges, and gold cord tied in a bow. 

















All etchings contained in the above copies are Re- 
marque proofs, signed. All styles of the artis/- 
proof editions are enclosed in handsome portfolios of 
vellum with leather backs. have ornamentation 
on side in color and gold, ana are tied with silk. | 
lV —Regular Impressions on etching-paper, bound 

in olive-green cloth, with rich cover ornamen- 
tation, representing ~ Parrish’s etching. 
Limited to 500 copies. Each, $12.50. 

Same in black portfolio, om leather back, 
ited to so copies. Each, $15.00. 

Each copy of each edition is signed and numbered. 
THESE Prices AkE SuBjecT TO FuRTHER ADVANCE. 


Lim- 


SEVEN NEW PHOTOGRAVURES. | 


I.—Aurora and Cupid. Avusert. | 
I1!1.—Spring. BopENHAUSEN. 
11I1.—The Gipsy Band. Kwnavs. 
1V.—Gossip. Lonzo. 
V.—Jealousy. Lownzo. 
VI.—Nydia. BopENHAUSEN, 
VII.—Stepping-Stones. 

Each of these (uniform with “* Winter,” 


FOUR ETCHINGS. 

I.—Ebb-Tide. G.W 
proofs, $12.00. 

II.—Cupid’s Music Lessons. 
Kemarque proofs, $7.50. 


| 


| 





etc.), $1.50. 


7, H. Ritcuiz. Remarque 


| 
| 
| JoserpH LavuBer. 
| 
| 


I1I.—A Political Marriage. J. A. MitcHELt. | 
| Remarque proofs, $5.00. 
1V.—From Under the Trees. G.W.H. Ritcuig. 


Artist proofs, $2.co. 
(For full descriptions send for catalogue.) 


| STUDIES FOR PAINTING BIRDS. 


Third Series. 





3y Fipevia BripGes. 
| Size of slate, 9% x11 inches. Price, as a set, in < 
box, $2.00; separately, each 40 cents. 
I.—Cat-birds and Garden-roses. \1.—Sand-pipers 
| and Blossoming Beach-plums. 1\1,—Cedar-birds 
and Cedar-bough. 1V.—Owls at Evening ¥. 
Bobolink and Clover. V\.—Kinghird and Cardinal 
Flowers. 1.—Chewink and Trillium. ViIL.— 
Purple Finches and Peach-blossoms, 
EIGHT C rn ENDARS FOR 1888, OF WHICH 
HE MOST NOTABLE IS 


THE PHOTOGRAVURE SHAKES- 
PERIAN CALENDAR. 


A new departure in calendars. An original design 
for each month has been made by Mr. Frank M. 
GreGory (the well-known etcher and President of 
the Salmagundi Club), and each design has beeu 
beautifully engraved by the photogravure process. 
The various designs are printed in a variety of 

colors, and each illustrates a quotation from SHAKES- 

PEARE, appropriate to the month, l 
Each photogravure is printed ona separate leaf, 

and the twelve are tied together with silk and have 

roughened edges. By far the most artistic and dainty 
calendar yet published. Each in a box, $1.50. 

For description of the other seven, send for cata- 
logue. ‘Their prices range from 25 cents to $1.00 
each, 


a 





Clara Erskine Clement's ‘Painting, “ Sculpture,” 
and ** Architecture.’ 


HISTORY OF ART, 


Ata most moderate price. 

Thick 8vo, wine-colored vellum cloth, gilt top, neat 
lettering in gold on side and back, $4. oo ; haif calf, 
gilt top, $7.50. 

Few modern writers have made so many and so 
valuable contributions to art literature as has 
Clara Erskine Clement.”’—Boston COMMONWEALTH. 





Send for New CaTaLoGug, containing full des- 
criptions of these PusiicaTions, and of many New 
VoLuMEs OF Fiction, Poetry, BiocrapHy, Humor, 
ART, etc., etc. Mention Art Amateur. On receipt 
of 10 cents, this catalogue and one of Fipe.ia 
Bripces’ colored Stup1es oF Birps will be sent to | 
any address. Any of the above can be had of your 
bookseller, or wiil be sent to any address (at pub- 
lishers’ expense), on receipt of advertised price. 





| Landscape and Song. ‘ 
| Star of Bethlehem. 
| Bible Fearnots. 


| conveyed with a true artist’ s feeling 


| effective and elegant.” — 7% 


Morning Songs and Sketches. 
75 cents. 

Noon Songs and Sketches. 
75 cents. 

Eventide Songs and Sketches, 
75 cents. 

Night Songs and Sketches. 
75 cents. 

By Land and Sea, 


Quarto, 32 pages, 


Quarto, pages, 


Quarto, 32 pages, 


Quarto, 32 pages, 


Small quarto, 


24 pages. 


“ “ “sc 


Oblong 45mo, 32 pages, 25 cents. 


} 


With many others, which may be found on our 


counters, 


Our Leading Holiday Book ts 
ENOCH ARDEN. 

| By ALFRED TENNYSON. With original illustrations, 

the Artist having visited the Isle of Wight, where 

the scene of this great poem is laid, for the express 

purpose of taking sketches on the’ spot. Quarto, 

96 pages, cloth, yilt, $6.00; Japanese calf, antique 

design, limp, $7.50 ; best tree-calf or morocco, $12.00, 

“ The English coast scene which illustrates the first 
lines of the text places before us the fishing village in 
| the chasm of the cliffs as vividly, color excepted, as 
does Tennyson’s word picture. . . . Several of Mr. 
Garrett” S sea views, especis ally those illustrating the 
words, * The Sea is His,’ are deserving of high praise. 
The idea of tumult by day and unrest by night is 
. His ideal 
is by all odds the best 


portrait of * Miriam Lane 
thing in the book; and the study of Annie in her 
cottage, after & burial of her child, is strong and 
unaffected. Ir. Copeland’s designs, as we presume 
them to be, ar the borders, include some very pretty 
ones. The cover in “—~. silver and gold, is botb 
Art Amateur. 


TREASURES OF ART AND SONG. 


| Favorite poems of well-known authors, illustrated by 


Oblong, 
Japanese 


large monotints, very artistic and effective. 
cloth, gilt, extra, $5.00, oblong, floral, 
calf, $6.00 ; tree calf or morocco, 12.00, 


THROUGH THE YEAR. 


| Poems appropriate to the Four Seasons, profusely 


illustrated in monotint. Quarto, cloth, gilt extra, 
$2.50; quarto, floral, Japanese calf, limp, $3 
tree calf or morocco, $7.50. 


+503 


Fine Art Color Books for Children, 
QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 
From Original Drawings in Color and Monotint. By 
HARRIET M. Bennet, author of ** 411 Around the 
Clock.’’ Large quarto, 64 pages, $2.00. 





Ya 


DAIS 











From Original Drawings in Color and Monotint. By 
Mrs, A. M. CLausen (one of the artists of ** Season 


Songs”’). Quarto, 40 pages, $1.50. 
A CHRISTMAS TREE FAIRY. 
From Original Drawings in Color and Monotint. By 
Lizziz Eeeeen, author of ‘‘ Christmas Roses,”’ etc. 


Quarto, 32 pages, $1.00. 








Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, Importers, sn ier ge Stationers, 
Dealers in Works of Art 


(Successors to WuiTe, Stoxes, & atom) 





182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





| *,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
| postpaid, on receipt of the prices by the publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
| 3% West 23d Street, New York- 














































MACMILLAN & CO. S 
NEW BOOKS 


AND 


Announcements. 





Mrs. Oliphant’s New Book. 
THE MAKERS OF VENICE. 


By Mrs, Oliphant, author of ‘*‘ The Makers of Flor- 


ence,”’ etc., etc. With numerous illustrations. 
Medium 8vo; also, an edition on smaller paper, 
12mo. Immediately. 





A History of 
MINIATURE ART. 


Vith Notes on Collectors and Collections. 
Propert. With twenty-two plates. 
4to. Shortly. 

A very complete account is given of the various 
nools, which attained anything approaching a high 
vel, in this fascinating work. Commencing with a 
scription of the few remains of classical times which 
we been preserved to us, the record notices fully the 
yzantine, Hibernian, Carlovingian, Saxon, English, 
rench, Spanish, Italian and Flemish schools. In 
e third period of the book, the history of the pro- 
ssors of portrait miniature is especially treated, 
mmencing with Hans Holbein, and continuing on 
rough the English school represented by Williard, 
e Rivers, Hoskins, Cooper, Fletman, Pelitot and 
s son, and the host of other artists who adorned the 
naissance of miniature art. 


The Life of 
PETER DE WINT. 


}y Walter Armstrong. Illustrated with twenty photo- 
gravures from the artist’s pictures. Super royal 
4to. Shortly. 


By J. 
Super roy al 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BROTHERHOOD. 


. Holman Hunt. 
Aas some of Mr. 


Illustrated by reproductions 
Holman Hunt’s drawings and 





paintings. Crown 8vo. Shortly. 
R. HIPKINS’ IMPORTANT WORK ON 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
listoric, Rare and Unique. The selection, intro- 
luctiou and descriptive notes by A. J. Hipkins, 


F. S.A., Lond., author of the article ** Pianoforte,” 
in the "Encyclopedia Britannica. Illustrated by 
a series of fifty plates in colors, drawn by William 
Gibb. In 1 volume, folio, handsomely bound in 
half morocco, $50.00. 
In the series of descriptive notes, although the 
litor has not attempted to write a continuous history 
f instrumentation, an important contribution has 
een made to this branch of musical science. It can- 
't, for example, be otherwise than highly suggestive 
learn that the Rebec of the Saracens was the near 
ncestor of the most perfect musical instrument yet 
1agined, the Cremona violin. ‘The concertinas, ha- 
»niums, and American organs, so popular in the 
resent day, are directly derived from the antique 
Chinese Chéng. Burmah touches hands at the same 
time with ancient Egypt and modern Calabria ; and 
) Italy, as Dante tells us, travelled the Celtic harp, 
to meet the eastern psaltery, which at last became the 
spinet, as the twin dulcimer became the pianoforte. 
There is another not less interesting aspect in which 
iusical instruments, and particularly those of the 


LS tte#EE EE NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


SUMPTUOUS 


Illustrated Books 


| HOLIDAYS, 


I. 

Engravings on Wood by Members of 
the Society of American Wood Engravers. 
With descriptive letterpress by W. M. 
LAFFAN. Popular edition. Large folio, 
ornamental covers, $12.00. 


1887. 


II. 


| | Harper’s Young People for 1887. 
VIII. With 770 illustrations. 4to, 
namental cloth, $3.50. 


Vol. 


or- 


III. 
| Reber’ s Medieval Art. 





History of Med- 


ieval Art. By Dr. FRANZ von REBER, 
author of ‘‘A History of Ancient Art,” 
| etc. Translated and augmented by Jo- 


SEPH THACHER CLARKE. With 422 illus- 
trations, and a Glossary of Technical 
Terms. 8vo, extra cloth, $5.00. Uniform 
in size of page and style with “ A His- 
tory of Ancient Art.” Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.50. 


IV. 

Modern Italian Poets. Essays and Ver- 
sions. By W. D. HowELLS, author of 
‘April Hopes,” etc. With portraits. 
Pp. Viii., 370. 12mo, half cloth, uncut 


edges and gilt tops, $2.00. 


V. 
The Ancient Cities of the New World: 
Being Voyages and Explorations in 
Mexico and Central America, from 1857 


to 1882. By Déstr—E CHARNAY. ‘Trans 
lated from the French by J. GoNINo and 
HELEN S. CONANT. Introduction by 


ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE, 209 illustra- 
tions and a map. Royal 8vo, ornamental 
cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $6.00. 


Vi, 


Drum-beat of the Nation. The First 
Period of the War of the Rebellion, from 





past, may be considered—that, namely, of the beauty 
form and tastefulness of adornment which still | 
ake them, even when their sound is obscured or for- | 
gotten, a source of zsthetic delight. It is perhaps | 
wre especially from this point of view that the pub- 
jishers have regarded the issue of the work. 
The admirable drawings of Mr. William Gibb, re- 
produced in the most careful manner, form fifty plates 
printed in the highest style of chromo- lithography, 


its Outbreak to the Close of 1862. By 

CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of 

‘*Boys of 776,” etc. Profusely illustra- 

ted. Square 8vo, ornamental cloth, 
$93.00. 

VII. 
The Wonder Clock; or, Four-and- 
Twenty Marvellous Tales. Being One 


for each Hour of the Day. Written and 
illustrated with 160 drawings by HowARD 
PyLE, author of ‘* Pepper and Salt,” etc. 
With verses by KATHARINE Py Le, Large 
8vo, ornamental cloth, $3.00. 





inder the direct superintendence of the artist. 

The impression, which is limited, will be supplied to 

ibscribers only. 

The publishers undertake neither to print further 
copies, nor to publish any smaller edition, and they 
reserve the right to raise the price after a certain 
number have been sold. 


The Two Great European Art Journals. 
THE PORTFOLIO. 


\n Artistic Periodical. Edited by Philip Gilbert 
Hamertog. Each number contains three plates 
with othér illustrations. Monthly. Price, 75 cents ; 
innual subscription, $7.50. 


Kevue Bi-Mensuelle illustrée. 
imiles, and wood engravings. 
$12.00. 
* The most famous of modern art journals. 
York Times. 


With etchings, fac- 
Annual subscription, 


"— New 


Now Ready. 
With 400 pictures. Price, $2.50. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 1887. 


A handsome volume, consisting of 832 pages, and 
mtaining nearly 400 wood-cut illustrations of va- 
rious sizes, bound in extra cloth. Price, $2.50. 
Among the chief contents of the volume are the fol- 

lowing complete stories and serials: 

M arzio’s Crucifix, by F. Marion Crawford; A Se- 

t Inheritance, by B. F. Farjeon ; Jacquetta, by the 
or of * John Herring ;"’ Gerald, by Stanley J. 


au 





Weyman; A Siege Baby, by J. S. Winter ; An Un- 
nown Country, by the author of * ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman ;”’ Miss Falkland, by Clementina Black. 
With pictures by L. Alma Tadema, E. Burne | 
Jon 1€S,  Aeme Montalba, George Du Maurier, F. Noél | 
I » Hugh Thomson, and other artists. 

° . The Christmas (December) Number of Tue 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MaGazine, containing nearly | 


1 > slamaees by leading artists, and contributions by | 
well-known writers, will be ready at the end of No- | 
vember, 
an 


Price, 30 cents (single numbers, 15 cents ; | 
ual subscription, $1.75). 





MacmIL_Lan & Co., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


VIII. 


Modern Ships of War. By Sir Epwarp 
J. REED, M.P., late Chief Constructor of 
the British Navy, and Rear-Admiral 
EpwArRD Simpson, U. S. Navy. Illus- 
trated. Square, 8vo, ornamental cloth, 
$2.50. 

IX. 

The Boy Travellers on the Congo. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
with Henry M. Stanley ‘‘ Through the 
Dark Continent.’”?” By THomMAs W. KNox, 
author of “ Boy Travellers in the Far 
East,” Profusely illustrated. Square 
8vo, ornamental cloth, $3.00. 

X. 

An Unknown Country. By the late Mrs. 

D. M. Cratk, author of ‘‘ John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” Richly illustrated. Square 
8vo, illuminated cloth, $2.50. 


XI. 

Horse, Foot, and Dragoons, Sketches of 
Army Life at Home and Abroad. By 
RuFus FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM. With illus- 
trations by the Author. Square S8vo, or- 
namental cloth, $2.00. 


XII. 


Old Homestead Poems. By WALLACE 
Bruce. Square 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


GE” The preceding by all 
booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
post-paid, to any part of the United States or Can- 


works are for sale 


| ada, on receipt of the price. 





|4 Superb Holiday Number. 
| 


Complete, with 70 illustrations, includ- 
ing a page plate in colors. 

No continued matter. 

| 

| 


Harper's Magazine 


FOR DECEMBER, 


(Vol. 


1887, 
76, No. 451), 
CONTAINS: 


The Vicar. 


A Poem. By Winturop M. Praep. Illustrated with 
ten drawings (including frontispiece) by Epwin A 
ABBEY ; 

Old Garden Flowers. 

By F. W. Bursivce, F.L.S. 

tions by ALFRED Parsons ; 


With eleven illustia- 


Precious Stones in the United 
States. 


By Georce F, Kunz. With a beautiful full-page 


plate of gems printed in colors ; 


| 


Annie Laurie. 
A Story. By Exizasetu Srvart 
trated by C. S. Remnwarr ; 


PHEL! Illus- 


Captain Santa Claus. 


| 


An Army Christmas Story. By C aptain CHARLES 
<InG, U.S.A. With three illustrations by R. F. | 
ZOGBAUM ; 
Another Way. 
A Poem. By Anprew Lanc; } 
“Inja.” 
A Virginia Christmas Story. By Améuie Rives 


With four illustrations by Freperic Dietman ; 
From Heinrich Heine. 
A Poem. By WiiiiaM Back ; 
| 


His Day in Court. 


A Story. By CuHarLtes Ecsert Crappock. With 
four illustrations by A. B, Frost ; 
Five o’'Clock Tea. 
A Farce. By Wittiam Dean Howe tts. With two 
illustrations by C. S. REINHART ; 
Pauline Pavlovna. 
A Dramatic Poem. By Tuomas BariLtey ALDRICH. 


With two illustrations by C. S. REINHART 


The Convict’s a 


A Poem. By Witt CarLeton. 
by GicBert GauL 


With an illustration 
; 


Anthony of Padua. 


A Poem. By Harriet Lewis Braptey. 
page engravings after MuRILLO ; 


’ 


With full- 


Craddock’s Heldest. 
A Sketch. By Frances Courtenay Baytor. With 
four illustrations by FrepERICK BARNARD ; 
—- | 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GeorGe Wixitam Curtis. 
The “ Easy Chair” in A 


a new dress.—A Rosary of 


Memory told befo wre the Christmas Fire.—‘“ Merry 
Christmas to all! | 
wn | 
Editor’s Study. 
3y Wittiam Dean Howe ts. 

A final Criterion on the ‘U nity of ‘Taste.”’—The 
Ugly and the Beautiful.—** Some Things of Beauty 
are Sometimes Joy Forever.""—Shall we be true to 
Art, or true to life? Burke says Life.—** The 


Standard of the Arts in every Man’s Power.” 
The Ideal Grasshopper ; the Friends of this Type. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Conducted by CuHartes DupLey Warner. 
Including a humorous contribution from Mark 
WAIN, and a vaudeville, entitled ‘** Shot Thro’ the 


Head,” by Epwarp Everett HALg, with seven 


illustrations by C. J. Tavior. 


Literary Notes. 


By Laurence Hurtron. 
Harper's Periodicals. 
PER YEAR: 


Postage Free to Subscribers in the United 
Canada and Me-xi« 


States, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, a 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, . 200 


Remittances should be made by Post office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid « 

When no time is specified, sub 
| gin with the current Number. 


hance of loss. 





scriptions will be- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





POOR 


VOR S £5 5.5. 5 2 2 2c 


~~ 


‘Frederick Warne & Co.’s 


SEASONABLE GIFTS. 
New 


a 


Our of Standard Literature is 


Mailed Sree on application. 


Catalogue 


w ready. 





A Souvenir of England. 
ABBEYS, CASTLES AND ANCIENT 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES; 
ary Lore and Popular Hist ry 
and Alexander Gunn 3 Vv 
permanent photographs by Frith, Cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $7.50 ; three-quarters calf, gilt top, trimmed 
edges, boxed, $15.00. 


HALLS 
‘Their Legend- 
By John ‘limbs 
Illustrated with 12 





CHARLES KNIGHT’S HALF HOURS WITH 


r'HE BEST AUTHORS, New edition with the 
biographies revised. 4 vols., maroon cloth, gilt 
tops, with steel frontispieces of famous writers, 


boxed, per set, $6.00; 
12.00, 


three-quarters call, elegant, 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. A new and choice 
Presentation Edition, fully illustrated, and with 
numerous full- page colored pictures. Square 8vo, 
$3.00. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. Revised edition, fully illus- 
trated, and with 16 colored page pictures. Uniform 
with the above in size and price, $3.00. 

Always in season and always acceptable to the 
young. These editions have been prepared spe- 


cially to meet the demand for well printed and well 
illustrated editions of these universal favorites. 


JACK. By Captain Marryat. With forty 
six illustrations by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Uniform with the above in and pri 
| M ASTERM AN READY. 
THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


By the author of “In 
SYLVIA’S DAUGHTERS 
With illustrations by Edith S 
French Revolution, for 
tint, a charming volume 


$1.50 


e Time of Roses.”’ 

By Florence Scannell, 

cannell, A story of the 

aw illustrated in 
Cloth elegant, gilt edge 


Cleve ety Sketches. 
A MAN WHO wou LD LIKE TO MARRY 


Depicting, in a series of twelve humorous pictures, 


the uncertainties attending the choice of 2 wife 

By Harry Parkes. Oblong 4to, ribbon tied, 50 cents 
Uniform with the above. Price, socents 

A GIRL WHO WOULD NOT MIND MARRY 

ING. By the same clever artist. Illustrating ile 


OTHER side of the question. 


WARNE’S “VIC TORIA GIFT 
BOOKS.” 


Illustrated, Uniform in size 
some cloth bindings. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS, Revised edition, 

ANDERSEN'S (HANS) FAIRY TALES. 
translation by Mrs. Paull. 


and style, hand- 
Price, $2.00 each. 


A new 


tHE BROAD, BROAD OCEAN, and Some of its 
Inhabitants, Coral, — Fishing, etc. by 
William Jones, F.S./ 

THE TREASU a OF THE EARTH; or, 
Mines, Minerals and Metals. By William Jones, 
F.S.A. 


GRIMM S TALES AND STORIES. 
lustrations. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
Ernest Griset. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 


With 16 il- 
With 100 illustrations by 


Full of illustrations. 


THE SWAN AND HER CREW. By G. Chris- 
topher Davies. 

WILDCAT ‘TOWER: a Book for Boys. By G. 
Christopher Davies 

| NURSERY RHYMES, TALES, AND JINGLES. 


4oo illustrations. Contains all the Fairy Tales, 
Folk Songs, Jingles, etc., known to childhood. 
valuable collection founded on * Halliwell.” 

THE ANIMAL CREATION. A popular intro- 
duction to Zoélogy. By T. Rymer Jones. 500 
choice illustrations. 

MAMMALIA. A popular introduction to Natural 
History. By T. Rymer Jones. 200 illustrations. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. By T. 
Rymer Jones. 200 illustrations. 
FLORA SYMBOLICA : Including Floral Poetry 


and the Language of Flowers. Page illustrations 


of flower groups in colors, 


KARR’S (ALPHONSE) TOUR ROUND MY 
GARDEN 

ot S (MARY) TALES OF ENGLISH 

LIFE llustrated 

want S TALES FOR ALL SEASONS. Il 
lustratec 

WE THREE BOYS; or, a Year of Adventure. By 
L. Valentine. ‘The adventures of three boys on a 
trip to the Mediterranean and India. A capital 


book for school-boys. 

GODFREY MALDEN; or, ‘The 
sons. A capital story for boys. 
50 illustrations. 


Sc oe ‘s Grand- 


By E, W. Firth. 


PETER PENNILESS: Gamekeeper and Gentle- 
man. A book for boys on the habits of birds and 
beasts, and the charm of out-door life. By G. 


Christopher Davies. 


YOUNG ENGLAND'S NURSERY RHYMES. 
Illustrated by Constance Haslewood, With 100 
charming illustrations in colors, after water-colors. 


$1.00. 


a marvel of 


Boards, 75 cents ; cloth, 


This book will be found artistic merit. 


A decorative novelty after the Japanese style 


JAPPIE CHAPPIE ; and How He Loved a Dollie. 
Told and illustrated by E. L. Shute. With eight 
full pages in color and quaint vignettes. 4to, pic- 
ture cover, 50 cents. 

No Christmas stocking or tree will be complete 


without a copy of this delicious drollery. 


*.* Of aillb 


ooksellers, or from the publishers, 


Frederick Warne & Co., 


20 Lafayette Place, New York. 











the coming year will contain matter of interest to every- 
body. The history of Abraham Lincoln during the War— 
the personal, inner history—will be recounted by the private 
secretaries of Mr. Lincoln. The Siberian traveller, George 
Kennan, who has just returned from an eventful journey of 
15,000 miles through Siberia and Russia, undertaken with 
an artist, at the expense of THE CENTURY, will make his 
report on “Siberia and the Exile System,” 
rarely interesting illustrated papers. Mr. Kennan made the 
personal acquaintance of some 
three hundred exiled Nihilists 
and Liberals. Edward Eggleston, author of ‘‘ The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ George W. Cable, Frank R. 
Stockton, and other famous authors, will furnish 
novels and novelettes; there will be narratives of 
personal adventure in the War—tunnelling from 
Libby Prison, etc., etc., with an article by Gen. 
Sherman on ‘‘The Grand Strategy of the War”; 
articles bearing upon the International Sunday- 
School Lessons, richly illustrated; papers on the 
West, its industries and sports ; beautifully illustrated 
articles on English Cathedrals, etc., etc. 

YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE 
CENTURY. It has recently been said by a promi- 
nent paper that “it is doing more than any other 
private agency of to-day to teach the American 
people the true meaning of the words Nation and 
Democracy. It is a great magazine, and it is doing 
a great work.” The regular circulation of THE 
CENTURY is about 250,000, and the price is $4.00 a 
year. BEGIN WITH NOVEMBER, Send for our 
illustrated catalogue, and get the full prospectus and 
particulars of a special offer. 




















SIBERIA. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


THE Magazine for Girls and Boys. 
NICHOLAS. 


HERE is not a healthy boy or girl in 
America who will not want, and ought 
not to have, St. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 

for 1888. It is going to be great. 


ST. 


This little 
card can only contain a hint of some of the 
things it is to contain. 
Burnett will contribute 
worthy successor of that 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ which appeared in 
ST. NICHOLAS a year ago. Joel Chandler 
Harris, John Burroughs, Frank R. Stockton, 
H. H. Boyesen, J. T. Trowbridge, Col. Rich- 
ard M. Johnstone, Louisa M. Alcott, Frances 
Courtenay Baylor, Amelia E. Barr, Washing- 
ton Gladden, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Noah Brooks, H. C. Bunner, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, A. W. Tourgee, and 
Palmer Cox are a few of those who are writing 
for the new volume. 
series on Australia, and Mr. Edmund Alton, 
author of “Among the Law-makers 
gress), will contribute “The Routine of the 
Republic,’ describing the daily practical work- 
ings of the administrative departments — the 
Can you afford to do without St, NICHOLAS in your home? 


Try that numbe? ; it costs only 25 cents, 


author’s famous 





do you take St. Nicholas?” 


“T say, 


White House, etc. 
The November number begins the year. 
and all newsdealers sell it. 





Some Miscellaneous Books. 


‘*The Hundredth Man,”’ has just been issued 
in attractive book form at $1.50. Mr. Stockton’s novelette, ‘‘ The Casting Away 
of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshing,” is published at 50 cents in paper, 75 cents in 
cloth. A new edition of the poems of R. W. Gilder has recently been issued in 
attractive paper covers and in cloth, We publish ‘‘Sport with Gun and Rod,” a 
cyclopedia of American sport, richly illustrated, price, $4.00 ; 
Dictionary,’’ the great English encyclopaedic lexicon, 4 vols., cloth, $20.00, 
russia, $25.00; “The Art of Pheidias,” a beautiful art book, by Prof. Waldstein, 
Ctc., etc, 

A handsome gift is a richly-bound copy of the hymn and tune book used in 
church by the recipient. We publish ‘‘Songs for the Sanctuary,’’ ‘ Laudes 
Domini,” ‘‘ Spiritual Songs,” and other popular books of this character. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


their Book,” by Palmer Cox, is one of the great attractions 
this season ($1.50). Other popular Christmas books include: “St. Nicholas Songs,” 
the beautiful collection of songs by American composers ($2.00); “ Thé Boys’ Book 
of Sports ($2.50); bound volumes of St. Nicholas Magazines, royal gift books, in 
two parts—1ooo pages ($4.00); ‘‘Baby World,’’ stories, rhymes, and pictures for 
the little children, edited by Mary Mapes Dodge ($1.00). 


Frank R. Stockton’s novel, 


“The Brownies; 


The above are sold by dealers everywhere, or they will be sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


in a series of 


] 
| Is Miss DouGtas’s 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson | 
a short serial —a| 


It will have an illustrated | 


** (Con- | 


‘* The Imperial | 
half | 































































































#2%NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. @ 


HE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 


Pe per Shepard’ s 


BULLETIN OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


TALKS TO YOUNG MEN 
WITH “ ASIDES” TO YOUNG WOMEN 
3y Ropert Cotiyer, Minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, New York. $1.25 (about), 


POEMS 


By Davip Atwoop Wasson. With portrait. Edited | 
by Mrs. Edna Dean Cheney. Cloth, $1.25. 


PRE-GLACIAL MAN AND THE 
ARYAN RACE 


A History of Creation, and of the birthplace and 
wanderings of man in Central Asia, from B.C. 
32,500 to B.C, 15,000, With a History of the 
Aryan Race, commencing B.C. 15,000 ; their rise 
and progress, and the promulgation of the first 
Revelation; their spiritual decline and the de- 
stru tion of the nation, B C. 4705 ; the inroad of 
the Turanians, and the scattering of the remnant 
of the race, B.C. 4304, as deciphered from a very 
ancient document. Also, an exposition of the law 
governing the formation and duration of the 
Glacial Period, and a record of its effects on man 
and on the configura ation of the globe. A chapter 
on the Deluge, its cause, locality, and extent, 
and an account of the ‘*Oannes Myth.” By 
Lorenzo BurGe. Cloth, $1.50 (about). 


THE ART OF PROJECTING 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, 
and Natural History with the Porte- Lumiére and 
Magic Lantern, also with Electric Lights and 
Lamps, and the Production and Phenomena of 
Vortex Rings. By Prof. A. E. Do_sear, inventor 
of thetelephone. New edition. Illustrated, $2.00. 


CA IRA! or, DANTON IN THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


| 
| By Lawrence Groniunp, author of ** The Co-oper- 











ative Commonwealth, an Exposition of Collectiv- 
” 


iem.”’ Cloth, $1.25. 





| THE FORTUNES OF THE FARA- 
DAYS 


new novel. Uniform with Lee 
and Shepard's Library Series of the Douglas 
novels, 17 vols. Cloth, $1.50 per vol. 


Miss Jerome's New Book 
A BUNCH OF VIOLETS 


| Gathered by Irene E. Jerome. Original illustrations, 
| engraved on wood and printed under the direc- 

tion of Andrew. 4to, cloth, $3.75; Turkey mo- 
rocco, $9.00; tree calf, $9.00; English seal style, 
$7.00. 


NATURE’S HALLELUJAH 


IRENE E, JEROME, Fifty full-page original illus- 
trations (9! x 14 inches), engraved on wood by 
Andrew. Elegantly bound in gold cloth, full gilt, 
gilt edges, Turkey morocco, $12.00; tree 
calf, $12.00; English seal style, $10.00. 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK | 


By Irene E. Jerome. Containing forty-six original 
| full-page illustrations, engraved on wood by | 





By 


S¢ 0.00; 





Andrew; in same bindings and at same prices as 
" 


“ Nature's H: allelujoh.” vh. 


| 
THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUE- 
BIRD 


TOLD TO ME TO TELL TO OTHERS 


By Irene E, Jerome. Engraved on wood by Andrew. 
| Cloth and gold, $2.00; Palatine boards, ribbon 
ornaments, $1.00. 


~ 


THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN 
By Sir WALTER Scott. With 14 full-page illustrations 
by Percy Macquoid, R.I. Oblong 4to, size 10}¢x 
| 14. Bound in gold cloth, $3.50 ; ‘Turkey morocco 
gilt, $9.co; English seal style, 
$7.00. 


$ 


$ 
tree calf, $9.00; 


PLASTIC SKETCHES 


y J. G. and J. F. Low, the famous tile-artists, being 
a series of 47 designs, 10x12 inches, in satin port- 
folios of unique design. Price, $10.00. 

FAITH’S FESTIVALS 


3y Mary Lakeman, author of “Pretty Lucy Mer- 


= 


~~ 


win”? and **Ruth Eliot’s Dream.”’ Price, in 
cloth gilt, $1.00; in palatine boards, with floss 
trimmings, 75 cents. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 


FELLOW 
HIS LIFE, HIS WORKS, HIS FRIENDSHIPS 


Profusely illustrated. 


By GrorGe Lowe i Austin, 
Formerly published 


Cloth, $2.00. New edition. 
by subscription. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 
By Greorce Lowe.t Austin, Withsteel portrait and 
illustrations, Cloth, $1.50. New edition. The 
only complete ** Life’ of the great agitator. 


READY ABOUT; OR, SAILING 
THE BOAT 


Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25. OLiverR Optic’s latest, 
completing the Boat-Builders Se ries, which are 
now ready in 6 vols. (boxed), $1.25 per vol. 


ONLY A YEAR; AND WHAT IT 
BROUGHT 


By Jane ANbrReEws, author of ** Ten Boys who lived 
on the Road from Long Ago to Now.”’ “Seven 
Little Sisters who Live on the Round Ball that 
Floats in the Air,” “The Seven Little Sisters 
Prove their Sisterhood,” etc. Illustrated, $1.co. 


PETER BUDSTONE, THE BOY 
WHO WAS HAZED 

By J. T. Trowsrince. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25. 

Completing The Tide acm Stories, which are now 
ready, 6 vols. (boxed), $1.25 per vol. 

















Our illustrated catalogue and full list of Fall and 
Holiday Publications mailed free. 





| sible and wholesome story of German 
| life, with 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. | 


OStEEEEE ESS 


late 


Ask your Bookseller to show you 
CROWELL’S EDITION 


of the Jollowing works of enduring merit, 
eminently suttable for presentation and for 
the library. 


Les Misérables. 


By Vicror Huco. Translated from the French by 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood. Iilustrated edition, with 
160 full-page illustrations. Printed on fine lems 
dered paper, and bound in a neat, attractive style. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5 vols., $7.50; 12mo, half 

calf, $15.00; popular edition, in one’ vol. » I2mo, 

$1.50. 

Printed from new plate and large type. 

‘*The most spirited rendering of Hugo's master- 
piece into English, and the illustrations and the letter- 
press are just as deserving of praise. a —Philadelphia 
Press. 

* This translation of Victor Hugo’ Ss maste epee i is 
the best one that has been made.”—New York ( 
server. 


Irving’s Works. 


From new plates. Cloth, 
brary Edition, gilt top, $9.00; 

$15.00. 

Edward Everett advised a young writer: “If he 
wishes to study a style which possesses the character- 
istic beauties of Addison, its ease, simplicity and ele- 
gance, with accuracy, point, and spirit, let him give 
his days and nights to the volumes of Irving.” 


Tennyson’s Works. 
Handy Volume Edition. 


12mo, 6 vols., $7.50. Li- 


half calf, marbled, 


Complete in eight vol- 
umes, including earlier poems. Large type, cloth, 
gilt top, $6.00; parchment, gilt top, $10. 50; half 
calf, gilt edges, $12.00; Am. seal russia, $15.00; 
full calf flex., $21.co; “full calf padded, $25.00; 
tree-calf, $30.00. Boxed in fancy leatherette or 
calf boxes, according to style of binding. 


Poems in Color. 

With 56 illustrations lithographed by Armstrong & 
Co., from original designs by W WHITTEMORE. 
SE A PICTURES, by ‘TENNYSON. SUNRISE ON 
THE “yr by LonGFELLow. THE WOR- 
SHIP OF NATURE, by Wuirrier. I REMEM- 
BER, by Hoop. TO A WATER-FIA IWER, by 
Bryant. TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, by Burns, 
Six vols., fancy paper covers, each 50 cents; cloth 
covers, stamped in gold, each 75 cents; celluloid 
covers, lithographed, each $1.co, 


Favorite Illustrated Edition of Popular 
Poets. 

We add to this series this season four volumes, viz.: 
Jean Ingelow, George Eliot, 
Ingoldsby Legends, Red Letter Poems. 

Making 24 volumes in this deservedly popular line ; 
printed on fine calendered paper,elegantly ilustrated, 
and bound in attractive style for holiday gifts. 
24 vols., square 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $2.50 per vol.; 
tree calf; full morocco; russia calf; round co r- 
ners ; tur key morocco, round corners ; padded co 
ers, gilt edges, $6.00 per vol. 

NOTABLE NEW 9-4 S FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 
Burnham Breaker. 

By Homer Gs EENE, author of the “ Blind Brother.” 
12mo, $1.5¢ 
Like the * 

phenomenal success, 

of the Coal Regions, 
able skill, the plot being 


Blind Brother,” which has enjoyed such 
‘* Burnham Breaker ” is a story 
and is constru ted with remark- 
of thrilling but healthy in 


terest. A better book for the young can scarcely be 
found. af 

The Giant Dwarf. 
By J. A. K., author of ““Who Saved the Ship.” 


“Fitch Club,”’ ** Professor Johnny,” 


“Birchwood,” 
; - 
” and other successtul juve- 


** Riverside Museum, 
niles, 12mo. $1.2 

* The Giant Dw: a? is asimple and eminently sen- 
and American 
a_ pleasant thread of remance running 
through it. The Giant Dwarf himself is an admirable 
character, rather unique in juvenile fiction, 


Fairy Legends of the French Provinces 


Translated by Mrs. M. Carey, with introductory note 
by J. F. Jameson, Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 12mo. $1.25. 

These new and delightful Fairy Tales have the same 
qualities that make ** Mother Goose”’ and the ** _ i- 
bian Nights’’ classics. Children of almost any 
cannot fail to find perennial pleasure in their racy 
fancy, shrewd wit, and quaint simplicity of style, all 
admirably preserv ed in the translation. ‘T hey are 
interesting, amusing, and instructive. 


The Boyhood of Living Authors. 


By WiiuiaM H. RipeinGc. 12mo0, $1.00. 

This volume, though mainly designed for young 
readers, will have an unusual attracticn for all who 
are interested in literary bic graphy. The book com- 
about eighteen chapters, na contains much 


prises 

fresh material, Mr. Rideing having had the assist- 
ance of 'T. B. Aldrich, Charles Dudley Warner, E. C. 
Stedman, J. Trowbridg e, Edward Eggleston, H. 


H. Boyesen, F. “R. Stockton and others in preparing 
the work, D 
Prudence Winterburn. 


By Sara DoupneEy. 12mo, $1.25 
* Prudence Winterburn” is a wholesome story of 
English countr life. The heroine is a dreamy and 
romantic girl = allows herself to be guided by feel- 
ing only, and becomes the dupe of a wily and deceit- 
ful woman of the world. Fortunately her eyes are 
opened before the irrevocable harm is done, and all 
ends well. The tale has genuine earnestness am 
power, and while it points a moral, the moral is not 
too obtrusive to dull the interest, It is an admirable 
book for girls. 
Famous American Authors. 
By Saran K. author of ** Poor Boys Who 
3ecame Famous, Girls Who Became Famous, 
etc. I2mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
ni Especially rich in the little events and acts whi 
though often overlooked, give one a clearer ide: 4 
character than those w hich are marked as leadit 
events.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Girls’ Book of Famous Queens. 


By Lypra Hoyt Farmer, author of “ Boys’ Book 
Famous Rulers.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
“Mrs. Farmer has filled a want never filled befor 

and met a demand to which there has been no prev 

ous reply.’’—Boston Daily Traveller. 
Who Saved the Ship. 
y J. A. K., author of ** Birchwood,” * Fitch Club,’ 
Riverside Museum,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 
** One of the brightest books of the season.’’- 


Bor TON, 


“ 


Oh 


| State Journal. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


15 Astor PLace, NEW York. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S) 
POEMS. 


Revised, corrected and edited, with notes 
and commentaries. By Wo. J. ROLFE. 
Royal vo. With 350 illustrations. Full 

gilt, $10.00; half calf, $13.00 ; tree-calf, or 

The popularity of 


full morocco, $16.00. 
Scott’s poetry, the unique position of this 


edition for scholarship and accuracy, and 


the number, variety and beauty of the 
illustrations (which cost over $25,000) | 
combine to assure for this book immediate 


popularity. 


GERALDII 


Rhythmical Romance of the St. Lawrence | 
8vo. Beautifully illustrated. $3.50; in | 
full morocco, tree-calf, or flexible calf, 
$7.50. The extraordinary popularity of 
‘*Geraldine,” the interest of the love 
story it enshrines, and the vivid pictures 
of scenery of the Thousand Is'ands, 
etc., indicated the book as especially 
appropriate for illustration. 
depicted have been drawn from nature by 
a special artist. 


A FLOCK OF GIRLS. 
By NorA Perry. $1.50. This attractive 

volume will be sought by all who love 

innocence and beauty and strength. 


JUAN AND JUANITA. 


By FRANCES CouRTENAY BAYLOR. $1.50. 
This delightful story was published in S¢. 
Nichoias, and the book includes many 
hitherto untold adventures of the hero 
and heroine. There are many illustra 
tions, which vividly show forth Indian 
and Mexican manners, scenery, and cos- 
tume. 





‘ 
eo 





** For sale by oll te sellers. Sent, post- 


paid, on receipt of the sels by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., 


BOSTON. 





Rip Van Winkle. 


y WASHINGTON IRvING. _ Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. With a fine po trait 
of Irving on Japanese paper, 
photogravures and other illustrations, 
printed on appropriate tints. One of the 
most beautiful books of this year. In cloth, 
extra boxed, $7.00. 


My Garden. 


An original poem by SIMEON TUCKER 
CLARKE, MD. Iilustrated by Lena J. 
Ringueberg and F. Schuyler Matthews. 
Superbly illustrated by finely engraved | 
wood-cuts of our wild flowers and many 
sketches of beautiful bits of scenery 
Cloth, $4.50. 


The Picturesque Coast 
of New England. 


Portfolio of 12 photogravures, from water- 
colors by Louis K. Harlow. Size, 16x20. 


$10.00. 
**Mr. 


vhich also reveal a romantic vein of sentim-nt. 1 he | 


portfolio has a unique cover of dark brown mottled 


oards, upon which, in relief, stands out a white sail, 
-aring in Pompeian red letters, the title Above 
a golden net is draped across the 
rner of the cover, while white sea-gulls are seen 
ere and there flying across the brown field.” 


Romeo and Juliet. 

By Ws. SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated by 
wood engravings after original composi- 
tions by the celebrated French artist, An- 
driolli, and engraved by J. Huyot. Bound 
in satine, $2.50. 


Bits of Dutch-Land. 


By Louris K. Hartow. A collection of | 
etchings of charming bits of Dutch sce- 
nery. $1.50. 


Green Pastures and Still| 


Waters. 


A text book for each day of the month. 
Bound in bronze, $1.50 ; bound in ivorine, 


2.00 


« God Bless You.’ 


Miss E. N. Lirtie. Tied with silk, 
$1.50. 


“fe 


‘Send for complete list of Holiday Books, 


CASSINO, Publisher, 


BOSTON. 


The scenes 


about forty | 


ART AND STANDARD F 


Harlow’s talent and exceptional faculty of | 
execution are uncommonly displ. ayed in these sketches, 


> NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 0434444440 


| SPLENDID HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Late E. B. Washburne’s Great Work. 
Perera we of a Minister to France. 


9-1877) By the Hon. E. B. Wasnsurne. 

a Htteceased. 8vo0, $8.00. 
“His narrative forms one of the most striking his- 
torical pictures we have in our literature.” —Brooklyn 
} Limes. 


| A Collection of Letters of Thackeray. 


| (1847-1855). With Portraits and Reproductions of 
Letters and Drawings. 8vo, $2.5¢ 

“ The letters are worthy to rank, on ‘purely literary 

| grounds, with the most famous letters in the y 072 

| language.”"—RicHarp Henry Sropparp, in J. 

| Maitland Express. 





Free Joe. 


| And other Georgian Sketches. 
HARRIS. 12m0, $1.00. 

This new collection of the more recent stories by the | 
author of the ‘* Uncle peel tales will be welcomed 
by thousands. Full of symp athy with the characters 
he portrays, and inimitable in ‘his droll humor and 
strong delineations of Southern life and character, 
| Mr. Harris has placed these stories on an equal foot. 
ng with his best previous work, 


** Down the Islands.” 


A Cruise to The Caribbees. By Witttam AGNEW 
Patron. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, $4.00. 

The author has written entirely from personal ob- 
servations, giving special attention to descriptions of | 
; the life, manners, and customs of the natives, the 
Hindoo coolies, and the negroes. The book is ric hly 
and most profuse ly illustrated by J. Burns, whov isited | 
for the purpose the localities described. 


3y Jor. CHANDLER 


a poem by J. Ashby-Sterry, and special articles, with 
| Pyle, John Burroughs, R. H. Stoddard, Edita M. 
Laurence Hutton, and Mrs. Burton N. Harrison. 


2 vols, | 


*,* The Christmas number of * THE BOOK BU VE R” 
Thomas, H. H. 


The leading article of the nu ml 
from one of Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers, with special illustrations. 
trations from the holiday books will be print ed in colors. 


*,* These books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, « 


| For Young People. 
| The American Girl’s Handy Book. 
How to Amuse Yourself and Others. By Lina and 
ApeviA B. Bearb, with over 500 I|lustrations by 
the Authors. 8vo, $3.« 5 
MARION HARL AND s says of the book: ‘I con- 
sider it one of the most entertaining and yet most 
practical works of the kind I have everseen, It gives 
me honest pleasure to commend it to ‘ our girls’ all 
over the country. 
*,* © The American Boy’s Handy Book," 
able for boys. 2.00. The two books, $5.00. 


A Story of the Golden Age. 
By Trof, James BaLpwin. Illustrated by Howarp 
Py.e. 1 vol., square r2mo, $2.00. 
In this volume Professor Baldwin weaves into a con- 
| tinuous narrative the le gends rel ating to the causes of 
the Trojan war. Mr. Pyle’s illustrations, drawn with 
his customary spirit and vigor, have a charm that | 
ee at once arrest and h sid the attention of the 
eader. 
*,* With “ The Story 
Story of Roland,”’ 3 vols., 


invalu- 


of Siegfried’? and “ The 


Living Lights. 
A Popular Account of Phosphorescent Animals and 
Vegetables. By CHares F. Hotper. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo., $2.00. 
|} *,* With ** Marvels of Animal Life” and 
| Ivory King,” in a box, $ 


| The Modern Vikings 
Stories of Life and Sport in the Norseland. By H. 
| H. Bovesen. Copiou-ly Illustrated, 12mo0, $2.00. 


White Cockades. 

A Story of the ** Forty-Five.’"”, By Epwarp Irena- 

EUsSTEVENSON. With Frontispiece. 12mo, $1.00. | 
n December 1st. It will contain 
illustrations, on the principal holiday books by Howard 
Boyesen, J. B. Millet, H. W. Mabie, 
er will consist of extracts 
The speci«l cover and principal illus- 
Sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents 


on recetp t of pri e, oy 


*The 


3 vols., 6.00. 


will be ready 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S 


ings by F. LAGUILLERMIE ; 
silver, and bronze. 


** One of the most intere sting < und v aluable autobiographies ever written. . . 
the minuteness of its descriptions, the pictures of the people, and of the manners of the time, 


view it affords of the life of one of the most powerful 


Literature. 


Crawrorp, of Paris. 
Court Palace. 


8vo, cloth, extra, $3.50. 


“ An interesting record of a very strange and humiliating period in English history. 
centuries are past, one burns with anger and shame to read how the F rench king kept his diplomacy 


at work to secure his aim.” —Pad/ Mad/ Gazette. 


NEW BOOKS 
THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


Newly Translated into English by Joun AppinGron Symonps. 
also eighteen Reproductions of the Works of the 
Two volumes, small 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, $12. 


mance and the value of a record of contemporaneous events. 


LOUISE DE KEROUALLE, Duchess of Portsmouth. 
| In the Court of Charles 11.; or, How the Duke of Richmond Gained his Pension. C 
Papers in the Archives of the French Foreign Office, by H. 
With 6 Engraved Portraits of Court Beauties, from the 


With Engraved Portraits and eight Etch- | 
Master, printed in gold, | 
o; calf back, $13.50. 

The variety of its incidents: 
and above all, the | 
give it at once the charm of ro- | 
. ADAMS, anual of Historical 


characters of the age, 


*_Pror. C. K 


ympiled from State 
With a Preface by Mrs. G. M. 
Paintings at Hampton 


FORNERON, 


Even now, when two 
steadily 
| 
| 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, King of France. | 


By Juzia Parpor, author of ** Louis the 
THE HENRY IRV/ 


Edited by Henry Irvine and Frank MarsHatt. 
MarsHa_t and other Shakespearian Scholars, 





NG SHAKESPEARE, 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


With Notes and Introductions 
and very numerous Illustrations by Gorp 
To be completed in 8 volumes, square royal 8vo., vecorated cloth, 
Volume 1 ready, and the other volumcs will follow at intervals of three months. 

The chief features of the Henry IrvinG SHAKESPEARE 
edition, will be a general introduction by Henry Irving ; prefaces to each play, consisting of literary history, 


. ~ . . | 
Fourteenth and Court of France in the Seventeenth Century.” | 
With numerous portraits and illustrations on steel. | 


A new edition. 3 vols.,demy 8vo, cloth, $15.00. 


to each Play, by F. A. 
N Browne 
Per vol., $3.00. 


which is to appear soon and to be the standard 


stage history, and critical remarks, by Mr. Marshall and other Shakespe arian. sé -holars ; numerous and im- 


| Ports ant notes, etc., etc.; and 600 illustrations by Gord« 


on Browne, a son of * Phiz.’ 


* This edition may truly be called the literary sensation of the day, and nowhere will it be better appreci- 


ated than in this country.”"—V, Y,. H-ra/d. 


FINE . 


BOOKS BY MR. HENTY. 


“* Among 


Crown 8vo, 


Bonnie Prince Charlie: A 
Culloden. : 
A book of the most stirring incidents. 

For the Temple: A Tale of the Fall of Jeru-alem. 
A story of thrilling interest, 

In Freedom's Cause: A Story of Wallace and Bruce. 
** Full of stirring action, and will commend itself to 
boys.”’"—A thenaum 


The Lion of the North: A Tale of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and the Works of Religion. 
** This book s shoul i hold a place among the classics 
"United Service Gazette. 


Tale of Fontenoy and 


of youthful fiction. 


The Young Carthaginian: A Story of the Times of 
Hannibal. 
** Second to none of Mr. 


” 


Henty’s former tales. 

—Pali Mall Gazette. 

True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American War 
of Independence. 

** Does justic eto the plu k and determination of the 
| British soldiers.” — The 7imes. 
| | The Bravest of the Brave: 
in Spain. 





or, with Peterborough 


| ‘All lads will read the book with pleasure and 

| profit.”—Daily Telegraph. 

For Name and Fame ; ’ e 
** Not only a rousing story but an instructive his- 

tory of a recent war.”’"—G/lasgow Herald. 


The Dragon and the Raven ; 
| Alfred. 
** Perhaps the best story of the early days of Eng- 
land which has yet been told.""—Court Journal. 


or, The Days of King 


*,* New Holiday Catalogue, also a Complete List of Books for the Young, with Synopsis of 


writers of stories of adventure for boys Mr. 


or, Through Afghan Passes. | 


Henty stands in the very first rank.”"—Academy. 


cloth elegant, olivine or trimmed edges, $2.00 each. Each book is beautifully illustrated with 
from eight to twelve full-page pictures. 


In the Regin of Terror: The Adventures of 
Westminster Boy. 


A tale of the French Revolution. 


Orange and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and Lim- 

| erick, 

With Clive in India; or, The Beginnings of an| 
Empire. =a 

| *Mr. Henty here exceeds himself in stirring ad- | 


ventures and thrilling situations’’— Saturday Neview. 
A Final Reckoning : A Tale of Bush Life in Aus- | 
tralia. 
* Mr. 
or a better written story than this.” 
With Wolfe in Canada; or, The 
Continent. 
“A model 


Henty has never published a more readable 
- Spee tator 


Winning of a 


of what a boy’s story-book should be.” 
— School Guardian, 
Under Drake's Flag: A Tale of the Spanish Main. 
** A real good story really well told ""—Punch. 
Through the Fray: A Story of the Luddite Riots. | 
“One of the best of the many good books Mr. 
Henty has produced ""—7he Standard 
St. George for Ragland: A Tale 
| Poitiers. 
‘A story of very great interest for boys.” 
Pall Mail Gazette 


of Cressy and 


By Sheer Pluck: A Tale of the Ashanti War. 
| * The lad must be very d Iifficu It to satisfy who is 
not satisfied with this story isman 


Facing Death: A Tale of the Coal ei 
| This is the a we would recommend to give asa 
| present to a boy whois worth his salt.”—Standard. 


their Con- 


tents, will be supplied on Application. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 








4 | 
in a box, $6.00. | 
| 





FUVENILES. | 


A 


A DAINTY NOVELTY IN CALENDARS. 


The Ewing Calendar, 


Being a Calendar for A.D. 1888. 


Indicating the principal Holy-days, the Anniversary 
of the Birth «nd Death of Eminent People of Letters, 
Science and Art, Notable and Historical Events, etc 
with Appropriate Selections from the writings of 


MRS JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 


IN 
Leatherette, 


WITH 
Bronze 
MEDALLION, 


75 cents. 

IN BEST 
Silk Plush, 
WITH 
CELLULOID 
IVORY 
MEDALLION, 


| ANTIQUI 





$2.00. 
This Calendar is made to use either in EASEL 
STYLE, Or to HANG UI 

We commend this calendar as a novel and graceful 
produc tion, 

The popularity of the author from whose works the 
are made, the discernment and ability 
shown in the choice of passages that bring out the 
veins of pathos and humor with which her writings 
abound, the care and taste displayed in the make-up 
of the calendar, the perfect likeness of Mrs. Ewing 
giver in the med:llion, and the suggestiveness of the 
whole design, will apy peal to the many readers and 
lovers of those stories, always pure, always bright, 
always interesting, in which Mrs. Ewing's pen was so 
prolific, 


selections 





A New Volume of the“ Jackdaw Series.” 
Misadventures at Margate; 
, the Vulgar Boy. Twenty full-page designs, im- 
saslal aie. Printed in colors, $3.00. The popular 
‘fess legend, pictured by Exnest M, Jgssop. 


A Gem in Monotint. 


Children’s Prayers. 


In verse. By S. Witso» I'welve full-page mono- 
chrome illustrations after original drawings by 
Jane M. De-ty and F. Marriorr. Delicately 
tinted illuminated cover, yellow edges, 50 cents. 


Pictorial Architecture of Greece and 
Italy. 


| By the Rev. H. H. Bisnor, M.A. With over too 
| wood-cut illustrations. Oblong gto, cloth, $1.50, 


net; by mail, $1.65. 
Pictorial Geography of the British Isles. 
By Mary E 


trations 
$1.6s. 


PatGcrave. With 150 wood-cut illus- 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $1.50, net ; by mail, 


The Publications of 
The Arundel Society 
Make Excellent Christmas Gifts. 


Chey are faithful reproductions in colors of the works 
of the Old Masters, including examples after Fra 


Angelico, Gozzoli, Ghirlandaio, Raffaelle, etc. 
Prices from $3.00 to $20.00. 


Full catalogues, etc., on application. 
May be obtained from your bookseller, or will be 
sent, post-paid, by the publishers, on receipt of adver- 
tised pri e 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., New York. 
THE CHINA DECORATOR. 


A monthly journal devoted exclusively to the Art 
of China Painting. 





Twenty pages of instruction and information. Orig- 
inal designs, $2.00 yearly Sample copy free for 
postage. 

lute Cuina Decorator Pus, Co., 


162 West 13th Street, N. Y. City. 


7. 
Tod ~ Any of these Catalogues will 
zi dW 75 be sent free upon applic ation 


if this journal be mentioned: 





100 page Hlustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 

{and Decoration. 
> - - Drawing Instruments 
20 a ” Artists’ Materials. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK; 


28 Warren St... NEW YORK, 


) 

) g sé ' 
Helburn & Hagen, 
771 Broadway, New York. 
(Elevator on Ninth Street.) 

Publishers and Importers of New, Old and Second- 
Hand Works on Achitecture, Decoration, Furniture, 
Ovnamentation and all Art Industries. Photographs 
Subscriptions taken for all Periodicals, Foreign and 
Domestic. Second-hand Books bought or exchanged. 
Catalogues mailed free on application. 








Those sending Clubs of Ten Subscribers to The 
Art Amateur (at $3.00 each) may receive, asa pr ize, 
Ten Dollars’ worth of 


“CHOICE BOOKS 


of their own selection from the catalogues or adver 


| tisements of 
| 


| 
| 


Cassell & Co., T. Y. Crowell & Co., Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Dodd, Mead & Co., Lee and Shepard, 
Scribner & Welford, E. & J B. Young & Co., J. B 
Looe tt Company, Ticknor & Co., Harper & 
Bros., Belford, Clark & Co., Wm. T. Com-tock, Chas. 
Se ribner’ s Sons, The Century Co., FE. F. Bonaven 
ture, G. P. Putnam's Sons, Frederick Warne & Co., 
Or. any other American Publisher. Now is the 
hest time in the vear to get up clubs. Send for 
Prize Circular. Address 

The Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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EKEKEK CREM ODP. 





NEW 


AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. #: 











lL. F. Bonaventure, 


15 East 17th St., 
(Near Union Square,) New York, 


| 


— AND — 
2 and 4 Barclay Street, 
(Astor House,) New York. 


RARE, CURIOUS AND VALUABLE 


BOOKS, == 


IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 








OLD & MODERN “AMATEUR” BINDINGS. | 
Precious Missals and ‘‘ Incunabula.” 
RARE BOOKS OF THE XVI., XVII. AND 
XVIII. CENTURIES. 

Poetical and Classical Works in Original Editions. 

“* Livres a figures” of the XVIII. and 
XIX. Centuries. 

BOOKS ON 
SCIENCES, FINE ARTS anp BELLES- | 
LETTRES. 

Biographies and Bibliographies. 

“ Publications de Luxe.” 

FINE ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS 
AND MEZZO-TINTS. 


Including examples of Marc Antonio, Albert Durer, 
Lucus Van Leyden, Rembrandt, Van Ostade, Hol- 
lar, Hogarth, etc. 


FINE AMERICAN & FOREIGN PORTRAITS. | 


Large collection of Prints for Book Illustration. 
Ancient Prints, Vignettes, Maps & Plans. 
Designs for Ornamentation, Decoration, Costumes 
and Uniforms. | 
CALLOT’S WORKS, Etc., Etc. 
R. BONAVENTURE takes pleasure in an- | 
nouncing to the book-loving public that he has | 
returned from a four-months trip through Europe, | 
and is ready to present, for their examination, the | 
result of his exhaustive researches, in the shape of | 
Rare, Valuable and Historically Curious BOOKS and 
*PLAQUETTES,” in old Original Binding, or 
modern “ RELIURES” from the hands of the great 
masters of the XIX. century binders’ art. } 
In addition to this new stock of exquisite Rarities | 
in the Book line, Mr. Bonaventure has also secured | 
a remarkable collection of Modern “ ETCHINGS.” | 
also superb impressions of famous LINE ENGRAV- 
INGS, many of them earliest proofs in the finest state. | 
As usual the “pick” of his yearly finds is being 
carried away by the first comers. 


a BOOK 
(OLD & NEW,) 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


DESIRABLE BOOKS 


For the Bibliophile and the Library, 
Now in stock. 
An examination is respectfully invited. 


*,* Catalogue, now preparing, will be sent gratis 


| 
| upon application. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
98 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
(10 SILVER St., LoNDON, ENGLAND.) 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Sophia Adelaide. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
With Portraits of the Princess. Paper covers, 50 cts 
‘*The deserted daughter of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert.”’ 
An awful story of romantic life by a Princess. 


The Politics of Labor. 
By PHILLIPS THOMPSON. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
This work is written on the lines of Henry George’s 
‘* Progress and Poverty,” and the author of that won- 
derfully successful book heartily endorses it. It treats 
the subject more broadly and exhaustively than 
George has in his ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.’ It is 


| —" for workingmen in a clear, plain, and forcible 
| style. i 


Competent critics predict that it will be the 
handbook for laboring men wherever the English 
language is spoken. 


The Prince Coastwind and his 
Victory. 
By EMILY R. S. MCNAMARA. 
Fully and handsomely illustrated. Small 4to, $1.00. 


An original and delightfully told fairy tale. The 
fairies are genuine American ones—no distant mythical 
land in this story—the Prince, Princess, King and all 
have their castles and good times about Croton Lake, 
Westchester County, New York State. 


For sale everywhere, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 





Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
4 PARK ST., BOSTON; 11 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK. 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. | MEN AND LETTERS. 


By James Russell Lowell. A Holiday volume with | Essays in Criticism. By Horace E. Scudder, author 
anew Portrait of Lowell, nine full-page Illustrations, H of ** Noah po peony Stories and Romances, 
and others in the text. Quarto, bound in half | ©: 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
leather in a very attractive style. $10.00; a few | 
copies in Persian levant, $20.00. | BIRD-TALK. 

By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of “ Faith Gart- 
TANGLEWOOD TALES. | ‘ney’s Girlhood,” etc. With many illustrative de- 


. : signs. Square 0, tastefully bound, $1.00. 
By ee Hawthorne. Holiday Edition. With — ge ste, Manetey Sean, Hae 
15 full-page Illustrations and many smaller ones, by 
George Wharton Edwards. 4to, cloth, handsomely a oraxe Sa *s. 


stamped, $2.50. 
By Margaret J. Preston, author of ‘ Cartoons,” etc. 


MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO tvol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


EMERSON. 
p so BECKONINGS FOR EVERY EAY. 
By James Elliot Cabot. With a fine new steel por-! 4 Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy Lar- 
> =p 2 vols. 1amo, gilt top, $3.50; half calf, | com, editor of ‘‘ Breathings of the Better Life,” 


etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


T# Atlantic Monthly 


For 1888 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of ‘* The Gates 
jar,’ ‘* Beyond the Gates,” etc. $1.25. | 


THE OLD GARDEN AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


By Margaret Deland. New and enlarged edition. | 
16mo, fancy cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN 
EUROPE. 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes, author of ‘* The Autocrat | 
of the Breakfast-Table,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


By Eliza- 
50 cents. 


Will contain three Serial Stories :— 
The Aspen Papers. 
By HENRY JAMES. 


Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 
3y EDWARD H. HOUSE. 


| 

| (In three parts.) 
| 

| Reaping the Whirlwind. 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


A powerful and pathetic temperance story. fi 


beth Stuart Phelps. With Illustrations. | Six Papers on the American Revolution, 


WELL-WORN ROADS IN SPAIN, | By JOHN FISKE. 
HOLLAND, AND ITALY. | Boston Painters and Paintings, 


By WILLIAM H. DOWNES. 


Three Studies of Factory Life, 
By L. C. WYMAN, 
Author of ‘* Poverty Grass," etc. 
Poems, Essays, Short Stories 
| May be expected from Mr. Whittier, Dr. Holmes, 


Or, the Travels of a Painter in Search of the Pictur- 
esque. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 16:o, gilt top, | 
$1.25. | 

EARLY AND LATE POEMS OF) 

ALICE AND PHCG@BE CARY. 


< c 
I2mo, $1.50. 




































The Christmas Number. 
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| SCRIBNERS Bab 
MAGAZINE oy 


The completion of the first year of ScripNER'S MAGAzINE will be 
Ready November 25th. 









signalized by the publication of this. 


POEMS by 





Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Austin Dobson, 
Edith M. Thomas. 
Bret Harte, 
H. C. Bunner, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, 
T. R. Sullivan. 
the late E. P. Whipple. 
E. H. & E. W. Blash field, 
with other contributions. 
Will H. Low, 
E. H. Blash field, 
R. Swain Gifford, 
W. Alexander, F. S. Church, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, C. Jay Taylor, 
W.L. Taylor, and many others, 


EVERYTHING COMPLETE, 


Scribner's Magazine for 1888. 


During the year 1888 some notably interesting features have been arranged to appear ; a prospectus will 
be sent on application. Mr. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON will contribute to every number, and will 
write in a familiar and personal way which will form new bonds of friendship between the author and his 
An especially important series of papers will be devoted to RAILWAYS, their 





STORIES by 





ESSAYS by 


ILLUSTRATION by . . 
William Hole, 
Howard Pyle, 









CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS NEW YORE 
“F WARNE & C* LONDON: 





thousands of readers. 
administration and construction, including great engineering feats, famous tunnels, passes, and, indeed, those 
branches of the subject which in this day engage the attention of the whole country. The illustrations 
which will accompany this series will be very elaborate, original, and beautiful. There will be some most 
charming MENDELSSOHN LETTERS, now first published, with unique illustrations. THE FIC- 
TION of the year will be notably strong, not only in the work of well-known writers but in that of new 
authors. A serial novel, entitled ‘* First Harvests,”’ by F. J. STIMSON, will be begun in January. Nov- 
elettes by HENRY JAMES and H. C, BUNNER, the latter illustrated, will appear early in the year, 
There will also be many short stories of notable strength and freshness, several of them illustrated. IL- 
LUSTRATED ARTICLES of special importance will be those on the Campaign of Waterloo, by JOHN 
C. ROPES; on“ The Manat Arms,”’ by E. H. BLASHFIELD;; two papers by EDWARD L. WIL- 
SON, illustrating results of recent Egyptian research; a further article by WILLIAM F. APTHORP, 
on a subject connected with his recent contribution on Wagner; Dr. SARGENT'S papers on physical 
development will be continued, also Prof. SHALER'’S articles on the surface of the earth, both being 
admirably illustrated. POEMS in early numbers by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, ANDREW 
LANG, CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM, and others give a good augury for the next year’s verse; 
and in several case; well-known artists—notably ELIHU VEDDER, WILLIAM HOLE, and WILL 


H. LOW-—have accompanied poems by striking and imaginative drawings. ILLUSTRATIONS: The | 


Magazine will show increased excellence in its illus- 
trations. They will be more abundant and elaborate 
than ever. It is the intention of the publishers to | ~ a 
represent the dest work of the leading artists, and | TERMS 4 
to promote and foster the most skillful methods of “E™ To enabl 
wood-engraving. 





25 cents a Number, 
$3.00 a Year. 
Ge" To enable new readers to possess the Maga* 


: Se ; ; | zine from the first nnmber (January, 1887), the fol- 
will exhibit what is finest, most sincere, and orginal. | lowing offer is made: 


The Magazine on its artistic side, 


A year's subscription for 1888 and copies of 


oon” the twelve back numbers mailed for $4.50 
C HARLES Scri BNERS A year’s subscription for 1888 with the back 
numbers bound in cloth, 2 vols., gilt top, 6.00 


Sons, 
NEW YORK. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, beginning with the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 








LYRICS AND SONNETS. 


A new volume of Poems. 
author of ‘*A new Year's Masque,” 
Year,” etc. 
Year's Masque.” 


“The Round 
$1.25. 
VICTORIAN POETS. 


By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Thirteenth Edition- 





| view. 


Revised and extended, by a Supplementary Chap- 
ter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period under Re- 
Crown 8vo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 


| *,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


By Edith M. Thomas, | 


16mo, gilt top, uniform with “ A New |} 


Mr. Lowell, Mr. Norton, Col. Higginson, Mr. Warner, 
Mr. Aldrich, Miss Preston, Miss Larcom, Miss 
Jewett, Mrs. Thaxter, Mr. Scudder, Mr. Woodberry, 
| and many others, 

| TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 

| 

| The November and December numbers of 
the Atlantic will be sent free free of charge 
to new subscribers whose subscriptions for 
1888 are received before December 2oth. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to the 

| Publishers. 





TWO GIFT BOOKS. 


THE SAONE. 


A Summer Voyage. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, author of ‘‘ The Unknown 
River,” etc. With 150 illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell and the author. Hand- 
some 4to volume, cloth, gilt, $5.00. 


sé 





IN HIS NAME. 


A Story of the Waldenses, Seven Hundred 
Years Ago. By Edward E. Hale. A 
new holiday edition, with 129 illustrations 

| by G, P. Jacomb-Hood, R.A. Square 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 

| “In His Name” is the most artistic story Mr. 

| Hale has ever written. It reads like an old trouba- 

| dour song.”-—HELEN Jackson (“ H. H.”’). 

| AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. 


| ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





- 


SUMPTUOUS BOOKS. 
New and Illustrated Edition of 


Shakespeare. Edited by Wittiam_ Gerorcr 
Crark and WiLittam Atcpis WriGuT (Editors of 
the Cambridge Shakespeare). With 171 steel en- 
gravings from the celebrated illustrations in the 
Boydell Shakespeare. New plates, complete indea 
and glossary on same paper as text. Seven vol- 
umes, hand-made paper, 12mo, $15.00; Holland 
paper, $22.50; Japan paper, $40.co. 

New Edi- 


Modern French Art. 
tion. Fifteen steel engravings and numerous fac- 
similes. Edited by Epwarp STRAHAN, Quarto, 
text printed on tinted grounds. $10.00. \ 

d 


The Table Book of Art. 
y 


History of Art in all Countries and Ages. Superb! 
illustrated in steel and wood Text by R. 1 
Sanpuurst, Ph.D., author of *‘A Sketch cf Italian 
Life.””, Quarto. In handsome bindings. $7.50. 


The Stately Homes of England. 
Three hundred and eighty engravings, on wood, of 
the palaces and residences of England. By D. 
Jewett and S. C. Hace, Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Two Series. Quarto. $7.50. 


A. W. LOVERING, 
PUBLISHER, IMPORTER AND BOOKSELLER, 
\ 781 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE! 


A Monthly, devoted to Art and Fancy Work. 
'LIDA axv M. J. CLARKSON, 7° Peruisi fystorg of BRUSH 


Write Exclusively for this magazine. 


If you want to keep 


ested on Fancy WorK, PAINTING, etc., etc., 


you should subscribe for INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE! : 

The following Departments are Leading Features of the Magazine :—Brush Studies (with full-pag: 
illustrations), Household Decoration, Decorative Embroidery and Painting, Easy Lessons i: 
Drawing and Painting, Darned Lace and Crochet Patterns, The Household, Correspondence 


Queries, ctc. 
PRICE only ONE DOLLAR 
'PREMIUM OFFERS: 


EMIUM No.1.—LIDA CLARKSON’S AR 
Strupies, Second Series. 


| PR 


per year, WITH PREMIUM. 


WE WILL SEND FREE to each person sending u 
ONE DOLLAR for a Year's Subscription 
| GALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, ¢heir choice of any ous ee Premiums. 
T BOOKS: 
HousftHo_tp DECORATION. 
PREMIUM No. 2.—THE CLARKSON STAMPING OUTFIT. 


to I 
Order by number, 
3RusH Stupies, First Series. Brvs 


This Outfit contains Rook of Instru 


tion for Stamping, Box Powder, Pad, and full-size ew and orjginad Perforated Patterns for Painti: 


and Embroidery, designed especially for this Out 


PREMIUM No. 3.—INGALLS’ FANCY WORK 


fit by the Misses CLARKSON. 
BOOKS. Cotors oF Flowers, price 35 cts. DARN! 


| Lace Patrerns, price 25 cts. Worstep Cross-StrrcH PATTERNS, price 25 Cts. CROCHET AND KNITTE 


LACE, price, 30 cts. 


KRNSINGTON PAINTING, price 25 Cts. 


PREMIUM No. 4.—INGALLS’ PREMIUM CERTIFICATE. 


This Certificate entitles the holder t 


select 60 Cents’ Worth of goods from InGaLts’ ILLustRATFD CaTALOGUR, your own selection. 


PREMIUM No. 5.—INGALLS’ PATTERN CERTIFICATE. 


This Certificate entitles the holder | 


select $1.00 Worth of InGaLts’ Perroratep Patterns from his Bic CaTALoGuE, or from the 


trations of Perforated Patterns that appear in the 


EE Send 3 two-cent stamps (6 cts.) for sample copy, ‘f 


ing, ddress all orders to 


Magazine from month to month. 
vou wish to examine the Magazine before subscri 


J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, LYNN, MASS. 
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Great Simultaneous Publication 


JUST OUT: 


et The New Hand-Book, 
AMERICA, ENGLAND AND FRANCE, “ Anatomical Auxiliary.” 
‘A key for the study of the Artistic Anatomy of the | 
OF THE Human Figure.’ Illustrated by 64 engravings. 


Price, paper cover, $1.50; cloth bound, $2.00. 
Also other Hand- Books. 
“How to thoroughly master Landscape | 
Painting in Oil Colors,” 
According to the advanced method of code. To- 
Holly Leaves, gether with a thorough and comprehensive treatise 
of colors and their values in P. ainting. (120 pages 
of practical informatio1.) Price, 60 cents. 
“The Art of Pastel Painting | 
As Taught by Raphael Mengs.”’ | 
With observations on studio light. Price, 35 cents. ; 
For sale at all Artists’ Material and Book Stores, 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. etc., or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, all over 
the U. S. and Canada, by the publisher, 


HENRY LEIDEL, | 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS, 
339 and 341 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Send for new complete catalogue. | 
| 
| 


Grand Christmas Double Numbers 
London Graphic, 
Yule Tide, 
Father Christmas, 
Pictorial World, 


with beautiful colored plates and engravings. 


| 





ALSO 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 


English Text. $1.25 per copy. 





These beautiful Christmas numbers are not ‘* RE- 
PRINTS,” but they are the original London and 
Paris issues, the work of Artists among the best, and 
of Authors the most popular of our time. They are | 
incomparably superior to any of their caunputioes for | |) 
popular favor. 








RS. EMMA HAYWOOD holds classes under 
the direction of M. GRENIE for instruction 


NOW READY. ALL NEWSDEALERS }in French Tapestry Painting.—Studio, Art Inter- 
’ | change Building, 37 and 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, | “2"é* Building, 37 and 39 West 2ad Street, N. ¥ | 





29 & 31 Bockman Street, New York. Instruction in Landscape Painting. 


Mr. LEONARD OCHTMAN will give instruction | 
in Drawing and Painting at his studio, 153 4th Ave. 
A special class will meet twicea week. For particu- 
| lars call at or address the above. 


Walter Satterlee’s 
Classes from the model and still life, which meet 


| vw day at Studio 39, No. 52 East 23 xd Street, New 
York, will commence October 4th. 


MISS S. C. RICE, 
Studio, 28 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


™LASSES reopen Oct. 1 in all branches of Art and 
Decorative Work. China and Figures specialties. 


Subscriptions received for any Foreign Periodical. 





NOW READY. 
The Grand Christmas Double Number | Mr. 


Young Ladies’ Journal. 


It contains the latest Parisian Fashions, Colored | 
Costumes, Complete Stories, and lacks none of the 
interesting features by which its remarkable promi- 
nence and populz arity have been attained. 

A Capital Colored Picture, entitled 


“DISPUTED POSSESSION,” “oe i 
is presented with this superb double number of THE | ORTRAITS ON PORCELAIN 
YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. In all, two parts AND IN CRAYON. \ 


and six supplements. | * | 
Miss E. BOYLE. Mrs. G. A. BOYLE. 
Lessons in 4A@Z Branches of Porcelain Painting and 
Crayon Drawing [ 
Studio, G6 East 14th Street (Rooms 6 and 7), N.Y. 














All Newsdealers. 60 cts. per copy. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, | 
zg & 31 Beekman Street, New York. 








et acewents bucuNT Recetnes School of Drawing and Painting, Mu- 

a WLA. LCL a NGS. ; 

ee eee : seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

EVENING IN FINISTERE. 3y W. L. Lathrop, 
from the painting by Jules Breton 

HOME OF EVANGELINE. av, F. Raubicheck. 

COLONIAL DAYS. By Jas. S. King. | Courses in Drawing and Painting. Lectures on 

HARBOR OF QUEBEC. By “Seen Parrish, | Artistic Anatomy and Perspective. Special Course 

THE M: ARSHES. By Cc. Morgan Mcllhenney. in Decorative Designing. 

GOLDEN AG 3y Benj. L ander. For circulars or further information address the 


E. 

NAMING THE DAY. After F.C. Jones. PR tclbiceines yoy Posey 

MAY FESTIVAL. By F. M. Gregory. moment Ahh 
I 


IVA 
FARM BY THE RIVER.” By G. W.H. Ritchie. | COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL. | 


SHREWSBERRY RIVER. By J. H. Millspaugh. Classes in Drawing, Decorative Design, Life 

KLACKNER’S Study, Water Color and Oil Painting, Modelling in 
Clay, Wood Carving, Re poussé Brass Work, Drawing 

PORTFOLIO for Illustration, Architectural and Machine Drawing 


Tuition Low. 
STANDS, course. Post Graduate Course at half rates. ‘Tenth 
sar began Oct. 3d. Send for Catalogue to Prof. 
IN EBONY, | WALTER S. GOODNOUGH, Director, Columbus, 
ASH, CHERRY | Ohio. (Please mention this paper.) 
OR MAHOGA- 
- NY. 





The twelfth year of this School will begin on Mon- 
id ay, October 3, 1887. 





















° ” 

| “Notes on Decorative Art 
Purchasers of | free for five cents postage. Covering information on 
my COPYRIGHTED Tapestry, Oil, Mineral, Photograph and Lustra Paint- 
Engravings and ing. Hand-painted and chromo designs to rent, and 
Etchings have an questions by mail answered gratis to those ordering 
absolute protec- | materials or renting studies. 
tion from inferior | 
reproduction, | H, A. JOHNSON & co., 

such as all imported prints are liable to—there being 42 West 23D STREET, NEW York. 
no international copyright law to protect the latter— : 
so when you are visiting art stores in any part of the 
United States, don't fail to ask for KLACKNER’S 
AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS AND cers 


C. KLACKNER, 
17 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.”’ and Price 
List ; both free. 





OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. \ 


e 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 
Nos 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 2gr. 


Worthington’s New Books. | pox rine writine, 


Nos. 303, 1 and Ladies’, 170. 





FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 


a Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y, 
HENRY HOE, Sore Acent, 
WORTHINGTON'S ANNUAL FOR) sug iy 427 DEA2 c= bp alle 


New Book by Miss Lathbury. 
TWELVE TIMES ONE, 


By Miss M. A. Lathbury, artist-author 
of ‘‘ Seven Little Maids.” $1.75. 


1888. Gor p Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 

Illustrated with upward of 500 original 

engravings, printed in color, and sev- 

eral beautiful chromo illustrations. <ON’S AMERICAN sad 

gto, boards, $1.50. Cloth, gilt ex., | DIXON'S GRAPHITE PENCILS. 
2.50. 


KNICKERBOCKER JUNIOR, | 
A charming book for the young. Beau- 

tifully printed and bound in a rich 

new cover. 4to, boards, $1.25. 


ROYAL PICTURE BOOK. | 
| 


A most charmingly illustrated gift book, | 
containing large and beautiful en- | 
gravings with the descriptions in| 
4 and verse. 1 vol., royal 4to., 








Unequalled for smooth and tough leads. If your 
1.50. stationer does not keep them mention 7ke Art Am- 
| «feur and send 16 cents for samples worth double the | 
money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON & CO., 747 Broadway, N.Y. 





Diploma on comple tion of re gular ar | 


%, BOOKS, SCHOOLS, ART OBJECTS. 20 ###384 #44 Ow 


SCHOOL OF FINE “ARTS. 


FACULTY : 
SIGNOR A. E. APOLLON), Sculpture. 
MR. S.R. BURLEIG “H, Painting and Portraiture 
MR. WILLIAM BRIGGS, Drawing 

Witn AsBve Assistants IN ALL DerarTMEnD 

A complete and thoroughly progressive course in 
Drawing, Painting and Modelling, for the Preparation 
of Artists and Teachers, leading to graduation and 
DipLoma. 

Special Courses for Advanced Pupils. Portraiture 
in Crayon, Oil and Water Colors. Arehitectural and 
Artistic Sculpture. China Decorating a Specialty 
Art Embroidery. 180 Hours perterm of FREER Col 
LATERAL ADVANTAGES. Send for Illustrated Cale:dar 


| free. New England Conservatory, 


E. Tovurjer, Dir., Franklin Square, Boston 





[Established 1877.) 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL 


853 Broadway, cor. 14th St.. N. Y. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


Tuis SCHOOL affords excellent adv: antages what 4 s 
desiring to study art under practical instructors 
all departments. The Thorough Cours Soteden 
Drawing and Painting from Casts, Life, Still Life, 
Landscape, etc. 

Flower, Figure and Landscape Painting, Royal 
Worcester Decoration and Gilding taught in the 
Cuna CLass. } 

DecorATIVE Brancnu includes Tapestry, Mural 
Decoration, Screens, Panels, etc. 


Terms: $1.00 for three he ours’ lesson, $5.00 for six 
lessons. Circulars upon application. Mention this 
paper. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON es GILDING 


MAILED FREI 





The Renatssance 
of Miniature Painting.| 
Portraits painted on china in the highest style of | 
the art, in both the Sévres and Dresden methods. 


All kinds of painting as applied to porce ain executed | 
to order, also instruction given to pupils. 


MISS ISABEL E. SMITH, 


Recently returned from study in France and Germany, 


Studio: 36 E. 23d St., bet. B’way & 4th Ave., N. ¥ 


Mrs. L. STEELE KELLOGG, | 


RESUMES AT 


44 West Ninth Street, New York, 





‘her classes in Oil, Water Color. 


and China Decoration. 


23d STREET ART SCHOOL, 
24 West a3d Street, N. Y. (I'wo flights up.) 
re School of superior instruction in all branches of 
and water colors Pupils prep med for entering 
> ‘Students’ Art League. 
tistic decorative work received for sale on commission 
Specialties are Portraiture, Miniature Painting, 
|C hina Painting, both under and over the glaze, and 
*Royal Worcester.”’ Orders received in all the 
departments. A. C. LAMB, Principat. 


STUDENTS PREPARED 
rox ue ART SCHOOLS. 








Crayon Portrait Drawing a Specialty. 
r. GrorGE Boynton, 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. s7th St., New York. 


Se Correspondence invited. 





ESTABLISHED 186s. 
THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 
4 & 6 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
 fagpebe anche ION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 
Ink oe Get China Pelninn Cie 


culars on application, Sketching Classes for the 
summer a special feat 


MRS. 0. L. BRAUMULLER 


(Pupil of Si a 


Vanu/fa aden: 
IORTRAITS ON CHINA, LESSONS IN ALI 
branches of China Decorating 
162 West 13th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


re, 








rHE ORIGINAT 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART AND 
TECHNICAL DESIGN for WOMEN, 


» West 16TH Sr., iat New York Crry. 
Practical Design. as applied to Carpets, Wall- 
Papers, P iis Oil loths, and all fabrics, taught by 
thoroughly pra ‘ / designers. Classes open through- 
out the entire year. Pupils can enter at any time 
DEPARTMENT OF Home Srtupy Pinca 1 poe 
given by letter ; examples, s ample s and materials sent 
by mail. Most complete method existing of //ome 
Instruction, Yor circulars and furt “wey particulars 


address the Princip aL, FLORENCE EF, CORY 
120 WES1 16th St., New York City, 





— Original Studies 
Studies to Rent.~ Csi sais 
om address. Send stamp for price ay Desig rns 
painted on bolting cloth to rent. Mrs. A. OWEN, 
304 North St., Burlington, Vermont 
G L. ANDROUS, 
265 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Designer of Art Patterns, 


For Embroidery, Monograms, etc., and Perforate 





Patterns to order and for sale, Also, French 


Perforating Machines for sale. 
PERFORATED PATTERNS ON APPROVAI 


Autumn Openis ning 


ae f ANTHIER’S Gallery 
+ of Fine Arts. 


I URING the summer Mr. L, A. LANTHIER 

has built and added to his establishment an 
ample Gallery for the exhibition of Paintings, wher 
there are now to be seen fine examples of the OLD 


MASTERS and of the best 
MODERN EUROPEAN 


AND 
AMERICAN PAINTERS. 
He has likewise lar gely increased his stock of 


SILVER AND GILT PLATE: 


COMPRISING 
Ancient and Modern Rosewater Ewers ard 
Dishes, Chalices, Pine Cups, Salvers, Tazz, 
etc.; also, fine specimen 
and English Ware 
vices of Plate Cut Gl 
Caddies, etc. 








He particularly asks attention to what is now con- 
sidered the choicest collection of 


| PORCELAINS on gate in this county: 


COMPOSED IN PART OF 


Old Chinese and Japanese in solid colors, Old 
Blue and White Nankin wtth hawthorn de- 
gn, Royal Sévres, Saxony, and other Eu- 


ropean Porcelains, Del/t, and Pottery. 


In addition, visitors will find in the Art Rooms an 
l assortment of 


unsurpassed 
'TAPESTRIES : 
Gobelins, Beauvais, and Flew 
ORIENTAL RUGS: 
Bokhara, Daghestan, and Cashmere. 
FURNITURE : 
Old Carved Wood and Mahogany, Chippen- 


dale, Sheraton, Adams, etc. 
Ga” Colonial Furniture a specialty 





ALSO, 
Bronses, Jades, Crystals, Spanish Brocades, Arms 
and Armor, Snuff-boxve Mieianenes. Jewels, 
Jewelry, Fans, Marbles, and Ivories, 


| 22 E. SIXTEENTH ST.. 


Classes limited. Ar- | 


One door west of Union Square 


NEW YORK. 





Hm. O. an 


Objects of Art, 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
OLD TAPESTRIES A SPECIALTY. 
11 E, 30th St., New York. 





the ‘‘Perfect” Sketching Camera 


For Crayon Artists, etc., only $ ». Sample Sketches 
from Photographs, any size, at « . For full infor 
mation address, with stamp, Mrs. C. F. LOUNS 
BURY, 526 Fourth Avenue, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 








F you want the best, safest, 
cheapest and most advantageous 
life insurance that can be procured, in 
sure in the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Maine. After three years its 
policies are non-forfeitable, incontest- 
able, and unrestricted in respect to 
travel, residence, and occupation. They 
are unquestionably the most liberal and 
comprehensive policies issued by any 
company. 


The company was organized in 1849, 

and has had a successful business career 
of over Thirty-five years. It has large 
|assets, an ample surplus, and is of im- 
| pregnable strength and security. It has 
‘paid Eight Million Dollars of death 
losses, and over Three Million Dollars 
for Matured and Discounted E ndow- 
ments. It is a purely mutual organiza- 
tion, administered wholly in the interest 
of its policy-holders, issues every desir- 
able form of policy at low rates, and 
pays its losses promptly. You cannot 
|be better suited than by insurance in 
this well-known and well-tried institu- 
tion. 
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CHARLES F. HASELTINE, 


IMPORTER OF 


MODERN PAINTINGS, 


278 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
AND 


1516 & 1518 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





THE NEW ART GALLERIES IN NEW 
YORK NOW OPEN. 





VISITORS WELCOME TO 


J. W. HUFFINGTON’S 
NEW ART STORE 


561 Fifth Avenue, cor. 46th St., N.Y. 
Paintings, Etchings, Engravings, onl Fine 
Arts, 


FINE ARTS. 


Oil Paintings, 
Aquarelles, 


PICTURE-PFRAMES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION DESIGNED AND 





Engravings, 
Etchings, Etc. 





MANUFACTURED. 
FRAMES RE-GILT TO EQUAL NEW, 


GRADY & McKEEVER, 
Lqle RENNER & CO. 
SHOWRCOMS: 

719 SIXTH AVE., cor. 41st ST., 

PICTURE-FRAME FACTORY: 
218 WEST 42d STEET, | 
NEW YORK. 





[): AWSON & CO. give special | 
attention to the arrangement and 
care of pictures in private residences and 

galleries. Picture and mirror frames re- | 

paired and regilded ; Paintings renovated. | 

Over 25 years’ experience. Decorative | 

frames and mats designed to suit all kinds | 

of pictures. Whzte and gold enamel work | 
on frames, furniture and interiors | 

r specialty. — 21% East Fifceenth | 
Street, between Union Square 

and Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


THOS. A. WILMURT, 
54 EAST 13TH STREET, 

Between Broadway and University Place, N. Y. 
Picture-Frames and Mirrors, | 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
GOLD, BRONZE, HARD WOODS, Etc. 
PAINTINGS RESTORED, 
Regilding and Repairing done in the neatest manner, 
Special attention given to arranging Galleries and 





| 





Dwellings, Careful Packing for Shipment by Rail or 


Water. ALSO FOR SALE 


OIL PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS and | 
ENGRAVINGS. | 


GEORGE F. OF. | 
PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART 
TASTEFULLY FRAMED 
TO ORDER. 


4 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 
(One door west of Broadway.) 


D. B. BUTLER 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


Also, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, Etc., 
Near 28th St., FOURTH AVE.,N. Y. 
Paintings Cleaned, Varnished, Hung or 
Packed and Shipped. 


PICTURE. FRAMES, tefl pa 


terns suitable for all kinds of MES ’ DE 

oOo Public mat a to 
galleries everywhere attest the character of our work. 
Paintings relined and restored. Also, choice OIL 
PAINTINGS on exhibition and sale. 


BEERS BROTHERS, 


1264 BROADWAY, CORNER 32D STREET, New York. 


The Great Picture Light. 


Frink’s system of reflectors is specially adapted to 
lighting picture galleries, and is used in the Academy 
of Design, Century Club, Eden Museé, and other 
public galleries; also in the private galleries of Mr. 
August. Belmont, Mrs. R. L. Stuart, Mr. Chas. Sedel- 
meyer, Mr. L. A. Lanthier, and others. 

Strongly endorsed by the great Hungarian artist, 
M. de Munkacsy during his recent visit. 

I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


J. H. LEWIS & SON, 


ARTISTIC PICTURE FRAMES, 
1323 Broadway, New York. 











In new and 








Otp Frames Re-Gi_t. GILDING For THE TRADE. 
Also, SELECT OIL PAINTINGS. 





HE WISE anp THE 
FOOLISH VIRGINS, 


Karl von Piloty’s Celebrated Painting, 


And other representative examples of the Munich School, now ”) 
exhibition for a short time at the Yandell Gallery, 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 1gth STREET, N. Y. 


Open Daily from 10 A.M. to 6 P.M., and from 8 to 10 P.M. | 
Sunday, from 1 to 10 P.M. 


OTTO WOLF’S 


GREAT RELIGIOUS PICTURE OF 


(CHRIST AND THE 
ADULTERESS, 


Now on Exhibition at the Art Galleries of 
G. W. CARMER, 176 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
ADMISSION, FIFTY CENTS. 

















|“ There ts nobility in the handscme = of the Savior.” —N. Y. HERALD. 


“Tt is a great x "—N. Y, Eveninc TELEGRAM. 
“There ts calm sweetness about the countenance.”—N. Y. EVENING WoRLD. 
NM. ¥. STAR. 


ork,’ 


“Tt is the representation of incarnated divinity.”— 


D. Waring & Company, 





THE FOLLOWING NEW AND PopuLarR 


E-TC:HI-N-G:S 


Have just been published by 


Fisuet, A vier « Scuwarr, 


94 FuLron STREET, N.Y., 


IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


286 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Near 30th Street. 





ETCHINGS, 
PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 
PHOTOGRAVT R 
ARTISTIC #R 


’ 


and are to be found at all the leading Art Establish- 
ments throughout the United States: 

Etched by 
C. J. TuRNER. 
Jas. S. Kina. 


ae ‘ 
f ~~ © | The Bridal Procession..... .......... 
AMIS. Afternoon 
An Idyl 


and 





-HaAMILTON HAMILTON. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR The Fog Warning . .. : 
S - “ 
CHAS. SEDELMEYER, Paris. a venue f 
x The First Communion..... Sense: Tuos. Hovenpon. 
W U N DE RLIC H & CO eas ramnde: senteds. toxdevieats H. P. Spare. 
- PURE Rc nncsiccssesectaces .F. W. FREER. 
2, - becnares , At Eventide .. .R. De Los Rios. 
e 568 Broadway, N.Y. Hy, Parne 


When the Shadows Veil the Meadows.. 
H. 





The Receding Shore .. .......... HyNEMAN. 
NEW ETCH ] NGS ° We are the Boys that fear no Noise.. Hy. G. Pius. 
. Morning on the Taunton River..C. F. W. Migvatz. 

Evening at Wickford Harbor.... - 


| KOEPPING’S ‘‘ THE SYNDICS,” 
AFTER REMBRANDT 3 
VAN GRAVESANDE'S ‘HIGH TIDE,’ 
| KRATKE’S ‘‘ DANCE OF THE NYMPHS,” 
7 AFTER COROT ; 
‘*“MOONLIGHT,”" after Harpignies, and 
HAIG’S ‘‘ PAMPELUNA,” 

And a full assortment of choice proofs of all the 
recent publications. Also rare proofs of line engrav- 
ings, Mezzotints and important works by the old 
masters. 


INSPECTION SOLICITED. 
DUNTON & CLARK, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS, 


50 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogues mailed for two-cent stamp. 


GE All the above are copyrighted subjects, and 
purchasers can feel assured that no inferior 
reproductions of the same can possibly come 
into the market. 


FisHet, ADLER & Scuwartz also beg to call atten- 
tion to their exquisite designs in Floral and other Art 
Studies, to be found at all the leading Art Dealers. 








Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 
366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ORTGIES & CO, 
AUCTIONEERS. 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
| paintings, statuary, books, and other art work, 








Consignments solicited. 





MOORES AUCTION GALLERIES, 
290 FIFTH AVENUE, near 30th St., N. Y. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, NEW YORK, 


announces the publication of a 


Superb Etching 


CHARLES WALTNER, 


After Walther Firle: 


"Morning Devotion." 





3ut a limited number of Remark Proofs are to be 
printed, after which the plate is 
to be destroyed. 


IRST STATES of all the great modern Etchings 
are always kept in stock, Among them may 
IE mentioned ; 


REMBRANDT'S 


** La Ronde de Nuit.” 


MEISSONIER’S 


“ La Rixe.” 


MILLET’S 


oe Angelus,” ” “La Bergére,” ‘‘Les Glaneuses,” 
“Les Puise uses d’ Eau,” “ La Femme au 
Rouet,”’ “* La Femme au Puits,” 


te Le Nouveau Né,” 
R. W. MACBETH’S 


‘*Harvest Moon,” ‘“* Pastoral Sy mphony, The 
Plough,” “z nd of the Day,” “ Elixir of 
Love,”’ ‘‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 





Always on view: 
OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLORS, 
ENGRAVINGS, £ETC., 


by the most eminent artists, 





Classical Statuary. 


Finest collection of An- 
tique, Medizval and Modern 
Statuary in the excellent 
new material, IVORITE. 


Permanent exhibition and 
sale of original works and 
copies in Carrara Marble, 
Bronze, etc. 

Large variety of Art Stu- 
dies, Casts, Drawing Models, 
Parts of the Human Body, 
Anatomical Studies, Ani- 
mals, etc., for Artists, 
Schools, Academies, etc. 


WILLIAM H. HIRSCH, 


, New York. 





327 Firru Ave. 





THE ART ROOMS OF 
P. STEVENS, 6 East 18TH 
STREET, New York, now 
possess unusual interest for 
dealers, collectors, amateurs, 
and the general public. Mr. 


Stevens has returned from 
foreign art centers, and now 
displays Decorative Objects of 
the very highest order of merit. 
The authenticity cf all rarities 
and historical objects is guar- 
anteed to be as represented. 
On view may be found Old 
China, Silver, Tapestries, Bron- 
zes, Candelabra, Armor, Fur- 
niture, Jewelry, Miniatures, and 
Curios generally. 





Elegant Galleries for Exhibitions and Auction Sales of Collections of Paintings 
from Artists and Private Collectors ; Collections of Antiquities, Porcelains, Private 
Libraries, etc. 





TERMS REASONABLE. 


’ " ° “ i 
Bullock’s Old Curiosity Shop, 
351 Fourth Ave., bet 25th and 26th Sts., N. Y. 
Ancient and Modern Paintings, Old China, Old 
Pottery, Old Silver, etc., etc. Bought 
Sold or Exchanged. 








ESSRS. BING, importers of high-class and 

carefully-selected Art Objects of the best Chinese and 

Japanese periods, cordially invite connoisseurs and collectors to 

inspect an unequalled gathering of rare Porcelains, Vases, Bronzes, 
Enamels, Paintings, Carvings and Embroideries, etc. 
Art Rooms, 220 FIFTH AVENUE. 





» ps § 19 Rue Chauchat, oaveste ). .. 
S. BING, Paris, 4 92 Rue de Provence. LEON THOMAS, 5 New York. 





Unmounted Photographs 
J ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings 
sculpture, architecture, et: 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 pe! 
dozen: larger sizes in As 
portion. Send 10 cents fe 
1887 catalogue of 10,000 su 
jects, mentioning The Art 
Amateur. 


Soule Photograoh Co.. 


Publishers, 398 Washington St., Boston, Mass 








o be 


ings 
may 


S, 





| (ESTABLISHED 18sz2.) 


Wadsworth, 


Howland & Co., Fr. W Devoe WATER-COLORS, 


84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 
263 & 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., 







& Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Importers and Dealers in | 
Artists’ Materials 
ore UBE COLORS 
Art Novelties 
OF ALL KINDS. . 
Also Bronzes, Brocades and Flitters for ¥ GAH UaS, Brushes, 


Lustra Painting. 


For Artists’ Use, 


Catalogues free upon application. 


MEDIUMS, ETC. 





HESE Colors command the 


leading American Artists, 


confidence of the 


WHAT ARTISTS THINK 


OF the emphatic endorsements given to us by them. Cir- 


as will be seen from 


C i ¢ RAYNOL DS & CO.’S = containing such endorsements sent upon "1 


The appreciation with which our Artists’ Col lors | df : 
are received is farther indicated by the fact that we | Colors have been received by the leading 


TUBE COLORS. 


* * * * * It gives me pleasure to commend them | own manufacture than were imported by all dealers 
is possessing the best qualities of the best materials | combined during the same period 
now in themarket. 7. ADDISON RICHARDS. . iat 


have sold during the past year more tube colors of our 


* * * T find them, for my purpose, all that can be ahi 
desired. M.F.H. DeHASS. 


* * * The colors are excellent, no one could desire | 98 to 114 Horatio Street, ) 
better. WORDSWORTH THOMPSON, | 
* * * T find therm remarkably good—rich and bril- 99 to 113 Jane Street, 
D. HUNTINGTON. 

* * * T find your colors, oils and brushes, excellent 
in every particular, and shall nse none other 


EDWARD MORAN. 
* * * T can imagine no colors | vette 
. WOOD PE RRY, Jr. 
* * * The best American colors in the market. ARTISTS’ 
J. R. BREVOORT. MATERIALS. 


* * * T find vour colors, in every respect, excellent. | A. H. ABBOTT & CO. 
WILLIAM HART. } 


FACTORIES : 


; Ne w York. 


liant in tint. 


SALESROOMS : 


Fulton St., cor. William St. New York. 


These Colors may be obtained of dealers everywhere. 





CHICAGO: 50 Madison St. 








THE AIR BRUSH. 
Received Highest Gold 
Medal Award of Franklin 
Institute, as a legitimate | 
Art Tool. It is invaluable | 
to crayon and water color 
\ portrait artists. Saves time, 
= gives finest techninal ef- 
(OLD FOR CHINA DECORATIONS, fects. Send for description. 
after ROYAL WORCESTER DE ‘SIGNS. | is profitable, and will repay careful investigation. 
Light green, brown, red, purple, roman, platinum 
and other shades, dead gold, on glass palettes, with 
directions for use. Price, $t.co. Manufactured by 
THEODORE WALTER, 17 Boylston Place, 
Boston. | 
FirinG AND GILDING FOR AMATEURS. 
Send for price list. Jealers supplied. 


F. Weber & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
JANENTZKY & WEBER, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Artists’ Materials. 


C.T. RAYNOLDS & CO.., 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


196 & 108 FULTON ST., 
NEW YORK. 


21 LAKE S7T., 
CHICAGO. 











N. E. MONTROSS, 


1380 Broadway, New York. 





FOR ALI, BRANCHES OF 


Painting and Dec- 
or ating. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, 


M. H. HARTMANN, 


Drawing, 








Air Brush Mfg.Co., 64 Nassau Sr., Rockrorp, ILt. | 


; containing such commendations and other} KEIM’S NORMAL 
| explanatory 
| 
| 


| Colors in stock he can readily supply you. 


| 


WO On S ( Bros In aset . . 
Artists’ Materia Ls | O ie tein, Sams ook toon af 37 Cornhill, Boston, 


| 
| 


| Water-Color Painting than can be had else- 


The use of the Air Brush 


LO) ERERREHEX FOP ART MATERIALS AND NOVELTIES. 204242443 eeH 2% 


PRANG’S | KE. H. Friedrichs, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
“ss . Sa . 
we aa ARTISTS’ CANVAS, 
Moist, Free, Brilliant, Permanent, 
| ACADEMY AND MILL BOARDS, 
| Are manufactured by Mr. GunrHER Wac- oO" Sketching-paper, a ae 
| NER, of Hanover, Germany, the leading and Dealer in Artists’ Materials, 
} manufacturer of fine Water-Colors in Eu- 4 Importer A . rR. SCHOENFEL D 
— seitiis Thine tianlian emia Baw — & CO.’S “* sE COLORS, and 
rope, and have been specially prepared for = S066 Yume of Bi. FUCHS & 
the American market under the direction of Hell 








CO.’"S DUESSELDORF GERMAN 
Mr. Prang. Jaune| ©! COLORS. 
Many of the best French and English illant SPECIALTIES: Canvas from 26 in 


elair= to 18 ft. wide, in 15 different qualities ar¢ 
widths; academy and mill boards, o 
sketching paper and blocks, easels, color 


i —— . . boxes, brushes, oils, palettes, c ekers ¢ 
In the manufacture and doing up of the boards, T-squares, triangles, straight 


Prang Colors the very best skill and the ut- | edges, etc., lower than anywhere. 

most care and attention have been devoted . 

to producing a line of colors that should be 28 Prince Street, New York. 
unrivalled. So successful have been the ef- Send 
forts of Mr. Wagner and Mr. Prang in these 
respects that every color is guaranteed to 
be of the highest standard of excellence. 


COMMENDA TIONS. 


The manner in which Prang’s Water- | 


Colors that come into this country are 
manufactured in Germany. 














for Price Lists. 





J. Marsching & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Artists? Materials, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


Water-Color artists of America is indicated 
by the large number of testimonials which 
have been received from them. Circulars 
OIL COLORS, of very 
matter, including price list, superior quality, and guaranteed unfading. 
mailed upon application. It can be stated 

that every person, without exception, who 

has used these Colors has cordially com a: 
mended them. 


BEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 
LACROIX’S TUBE 
ROYAL DRESDEN CHINA COLORS, 


And Materials for painting on China and Glass 
in general. 


LUSTROUS METALLIC COLORS 


Comprising a variety of 60 different shades, FOR 
PAINTING ON PLUSH, et 


COLORS, 
If your dealer has not Prang’s Water 


Insist upon trying them. 

Our Department of Artists’ 
embraces a complete and choice selection of 
novelties and materials ot every description, 
from the best Foreign and American manu- 
facturers. 


Materials 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


FROST & ADAMS 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


a . ‘Artists’ Materials, 

The Prang Educational Co., | cuen 

DECORATIVE ART GOODS OF ALI. KINDS, 
SKETCHING OUTFITS, 





*.*A more perfect line of requisites for 


where may be obtained of 


7 PARK STREET, Boston, 


PRICE LISTS UPON APPLICATION. 


CHINA FIRING. 


Gilding, Matt ee a Burnished Gold 


landbooks of Instruction ona tat Subjects, 





ETCHING MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS. 


Mathematical Instruments, 
BENJ. S. “BOTT & CO., ee pee see . tahgnge 
24 Harvard St., near Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. DRAWING PAPERS AN 7-SQUARES, 
I CARVING § Buck } bl: Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies in General. 
R ; 2% uC 


Mass. 














Lt T TI E'S ‘TOOE STC RE pd Fulton be N. y, | Catalogue FREE « . anette aon. ' Mail orders receiv 
| mp a ention, 
aoe, |S 
n ordering mention Tue A AMATI 
Importer and Dealer in 
sts’) Materia/s., RUBYS ROYAL GILDING. 
rlists) VLaterials. “Rich as GOLD LEAF.”—.V. }. Heraid. 


Useful wherever gold adds beauty, and can be 


Just received, a large line of French Tap- used by the most inexperienced amateur 











Successor to P. J. ULRICH, |estry Canvas, and Tapestry Colors, Oil A camel’s hair brush in every box. Price, $0 cts. 
IMPORTER OF ‘ “Ww. - Cc = - * "ht isk for R ’s Gildis Re dl substitutes. 
and Water Colors, Brushes and China Ish | Rui a 
. . . S ) ‘Ne York 
TRADE MARK | Ar t 1 St S’ M a Le 1 als ; olors ol A, Lacroix. P ld by Fike R. im NOLDS & Co. n. pany 
| rd c . Artists’ Easels, Canvas, Plaques of all | 5°! by) HIRSHBERG & HOLLANDER, Balto. 
re | 120 FOURTH AVE., N. |kinds, and a great variety of goods ‘for . A. H. as B OTT & CO. Chicag 
. ' Actiatn’ OF} CC - | decorating. Send for Catalogue, free by et Sa eee ee 
J. & W. 2 Artists’ Oil Colors, Dr. Fr. Si hoenfeld's and Winser & Newton's mail ~ : WYNNE 
in Collapsible Tubes. Oil and Water Colors. Hardy-Alan's French Oil | 276 SIXTH AVENUE a. Tt. ’ 
First class medals awarded at various exhibitions,and | Colors. German Artists’ Brushes and Canvas. 7 | Head qu urters for Tapestry Canvas, Colors and De- 
endorsed by the leading artists, French and German Pastel Crayons. Lacrof«’s signs ; also, Mi leskin, Bolton and Mummy Clotas, 
aK and Dresden Mineral Paints, in tubes and powder. <a wy DArATTTA wen. | Line rusta-Walton etc. Depot for all the newest 
J. & W.’s Artists’ Canvas, | Special attention given to Mail Orders. age sh ; vel Gin = — Designs and Articles for Decorating roo Hand- 
Academy Boards, and Oil Sketching Paper, | DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS.| ©) @ rials for this art can be found at | Painted Designs to rent. vice int, i 
Tourists’ Sketching Outfits, SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. : pthe WESTERN DECORA TIN description, Send for i? st. 
WORKS. Finng a 75 FE. 131n St., N.Y. 


Lacroix China Colors, 
Etchers’ and Engravers’ Materials, 
Papier Maché Plaques, 
Metallic Colors for Lustre Painting, 
Repoussé Tools, 
Drawing and Painting Studies in large 
variety, 
Engineers’ and Draughtsmen's Supplies, 
Paper Flower Materials, 
1125 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


eo or Catalocue 
Se nd fi r Catalogue 





CHINA 
FIRED 


ties and seven years’ 
experience enable us 
to guarantee satisfac- 
AND tory all work intrust- 
ed to us. 

Mrs. 0. L. BRAUMULLER, 


x x 
GILDED. 162 West 13th St., New York. 














L. CASTELVECCHI, 


CHINA FIRED 
MANUFAC page 8 = gps one wn pati ROMAN» k« ) R A M AT E l J R S 


TASTHR STATUARY "D BUST: F a . ee 
PLASTER STATUARY AND BL S7 | IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
r the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies “ eam bis 
f Design, etc. The largest collection in America. C HARGES M¢ DER A | E. 
Feet and hands from nature. : | 
143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 


FOHN BENNETT, 
JONES ST., 





PATENT 


Portable Kilns 


FOR FIRING DECO- 
RATED CHINA, 


+ GREAT NEW YORK. 


(Firing and Gilding a Specialty.) 


ETCHING MATERIALS: 





ae Plates, Tool Sole makers of is” 
_ a " Ccpper Plates, Tools, etc. Sole makers of *‘ Sands 
Send fo Circular. | Etching Grouud. 
Stearns Fitch & Co., JOHN SELLERS & SONS, 


Springfield, O. 17 Dey Street, New York. 





y *y- | 
Unsurpassed facili- | 


} 


‘Colors and Materials for China Pemsine at a 








our personal attention, 
intrusted to our care 


eas 
supesior Filer wi has giver =| POUSSE WORK. 


a 3 reput: ation second t in erie . | ‘Tools, Brass, Patterns, Instructions. Circulars with 
@ GRUNEW ALD & S¢ HMID I Pro- | full particulars free. GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
prietors, t Wabash Ave., Chicag 176 Washington Street, Boston. 


A. SARTORIUS & Co. 9 f 2#- 7: 


REPOUSSE SUPPLIES. 


| Toots, Hammers, Brass, Books, Erx 
cial designs made to order. 


; Fulton St, N. Y. 











Importers and Man ufacturers 


MONTGOMERY & CO.,1 





and Glass Decor ation. con. &. GeeemeNa. cue. ©. cuvect 
Der I 
LACROIX’S TU BE COLORS, VO FIRING REQUIRED ! 


Do your own Modelling. — A fascinating Art 


aa , CERAMIC CLAY, 
Sartorius’ Relief Colors. ¢ A new material for modelling, 
a Gouache Colors. = filling th e place in Amateur Art 


Hancock’s Worcester Colors, in Powder ies .. 
04 ” Moist Water ( -L&¢ 
Burnish Gold and Bronzes. = 

i Paste for Raised Gold. | 
Liquid Bright Gold. x 
Jewels, Glass C mposition, Cryst Pear 


formerly held by Barbotine and 
similar ware 

Ceramic Medium and Powder 
are put up In convenient shape 
for use, and from them Ceramic 
Clay can be mixed as required. 
Full directions for mixing and 
modelling, together with a sample 
of work, accompany each pack- 


Crescent Brand Bronze Diciiaait 
Lustre Colors and Metalli s for Si mid 


ge. 
Plush Painting. | “Tow ial discount to teachers 
E and dealers. Packages contain 
materials for 5 pounds of Clay, and are on s ile at all 
Art St ares. Ask your dealer for it 


For Gilding Frames, Bas i Price, oo per package Prepared so jlely by 
E. S. fice, rr. Ge Hox 080. New Haven, Conn. 
12 BARCLAY ST., ‘NEW YORK. .ckages sent by express, charges paid, to any point 
Write for price lists. i east of the Mississippi River, for $3.25. 





Sartorius’ Oriental Gold Paint. and 
Crescent rong Gold 








‘~) 
OP 


ROEEERERREBEE 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


By ARNoLp W. Brunner and Tuomas Tryon, archi- 
tects. One quarto volume, cloth. $3.00. 
Containing, besides Introductory Remarks, chap- 
ters on The Hall, The Staircase, The Library, 
The Parlor, The Dining-room, The Study, 
The Bedrooms, 











Coren mace 


This book is fully illustrated with 65 drawings of 
interiors, details, furniture, etc. It contains sugges- 
tions for the treatment of both city and country 
houses, and indicates methods for altering and im- 
proving old work. It is written with a view of inter- 
esting non-professional readers, and all who care to 
beautify their homes, as well as architects and deco- 


rators. 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 


23 Warren Street, New York. 
THE iz 


“Fit. (ane 
- ee ‘ Ina 
Manufactured at Limoges, France, by 
Messrs. E, GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & MOREL 

MAY BE HAD 
oo 
Dealers 
Lverywhere, 





IN THE 
Latest Patterns 
FOR 
: Table Use, 
and also in Plain Ware, specially adapted | 
for amateur decorating. This China 
may be identified by the 


Decoration Stamp & Underglaze Stamps. 


CFH 


crHa Sey 





MERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, 


{LimiTeD.] 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Glazed, Inlaid, Enamelled and | 
Decorated 


—T/iles— 


for Floors, Walls, Fire-places, Cabinet Work, Archi- | 
tectural Enrichment and general Internal and Exter- 
nal Decorative purposes. 
Designs and estimates upon application. 
Suowrooms, 116 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Works, Zz anesville, Ohio. 


Art Brass Goods 


FOR AMERICAN HOMES, 
tn the newest designs. 

(Plain, hammered, carved, hand-chased, etc.) 
Screens, Easels, Banner Stands, Umbrella Stands, 
Hat Racks, Music Rests, Embroidery Frames, 
Tables, Chairs, A ndirons, Fenders, 
Fire-Sets, Curtain Poles. Etc., 
in bright polished, antique or oxidized ‘finish, re- 
quiring no cleaning. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


- in unequalled variety, pref 


Artistic Embossed, 





erable for cleanliness, and 
easily moved, owing to the 
Patent Bevel Wheel Castors 
invariably used. 

*,* Quaint and odd de- 
sinus in Brass Furniture to 
order, Catalogues upon ap- 
plication. Prompt attention 
to mail orders. 


N. Y. BRASS FURNITURE C0., 


39 Union Sq., New York. 
Send for catalogue and mention The Art Amateur. 



































Fancy Wood Floors, 
Borders for Rugs, 
BOUGHTON & 
TERWILLIGER. 
23d STREET, 


Under sth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK 





| Panels, 


FR. BECK & CO 


= DECORATION AND FURNISHING. Sc##4444 e842 0% 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING, 


Late with Joun Cuapwick, 


6 WEST 2oth STREET, N. Y., 


Importer of 
Antiques, Curios, 
and Bric-a-Brac, 


FURNITURE, PORCELAINS, 


« Silverado” ‘*San Benito ”' 
California Blankets. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Have copyrighted the above 
two brands of fine Blankets, and 
respectfully announce to the 
public that the sale of these 
Goods in this country is con- 


THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


HovusEHOLD 
AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Gass Work: 


DECORATIONS; 





BRONZES AND SILVER, 
Novelties for Wedding Presents a Specialty. 


Branch: BAR HARBOR, MAINE. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


ARTISTS IN 


Stained Glass, 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 


D. B. Bedell & Co.,| 


866 Broadway, bet. 17th & 18th Sts., N. Y. 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION A LARGE 
STOCK OF 








Fine China and Artistic) 


Pottery, 


Consist1ING oF Nove.tigs In Roya Worcester, 
Moore, Doutton, Crown Dersy, Drespen, 


RICH CUT GLASS. 


ARTISTIC LAMPS. 


trolled by them, and that they 
can only be purchased at their 
store in New York. 


This announcement is of spe- 
cial interest to every house- 
keeper who wishes handsome 
Blankets at moderate prices. 


Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 
TIDDEN & ARNOLD, 


Stained Glass 


MemoriAL Winvows 
Mosaic GLass 
STAINED GLASS 
Grass TILEs 
Mosaic Facincs 
Mosaic FLooRINGS 


PAINTING-AND-PAPERING 
FRESCOES-AND-F ABRICS 
RELIEF ORNAMENT 
LEATHER-AND-METAL 
INTERIOk WOODWORK 

| 


CARVINGS 
SELECTIONS MADE: 
| DESIGNS AND FuLL-S1zE DRAWINGS: 
| SIMPLE WORKAS WELL ASELABORATE: 
| EsTIMATES AND DesiGns Fur- 
NISHED IN COMPETITION : 





PrinGLe MiITcHELL, 
MANAGER 
Joun CuENeyY PLATT, 
TREASURER 


Louis C. TiFFany, 
PRESIDENT 
| Joun Durais, 
SECRETARY _ 


- 


35 FourtH Ave. , New York. 


509 PuttMAN BuiLpinG, CHicaGo. AND 


oe ART WALL-PAPERS Metat- Work, 
| AND DECORATIONS. 102 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


| 
(2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


las2& 3 


oo 








| M. E. DAILEY, 
(Late with WarREN, FuLLER & LANGE), 
Estimates promptly furnished for Decorating in al 
branches: Paper-hanging, Painting, Frescoing in color 
and oil; High Relief in Plaster and C omposition. 
Workmen sent to all parts of the country. Com- 
munications by mail receive prompt attention. 


251 Sixth Ave., cor. 16th St., New York. 


THE 


Pennell Art Specialties, 


COMPRISING 
EXTENSION AND HANGING LAMPS, 
Candelabra, Mantel Ornaments, Jewel Cases, 
Upright and Hanging Jardinieres, Tables, 
Umbrella Stands, Hat Racks, Clothes 
Trees, 5 o’'Clock Kettle Stands. 





[ merusta- Walton Decorations. 


ANDIRONS aaa a bas -PLACE APPURTE- 
NCES, 
And other odd pe useful art goods, are of 
UNIQUE DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP, 





OVER ONE HUNDRED NEW DESIGNS. 


| In all Styles—Japanese, Greek, Renaissance, Mo 
Byzantine, Eastlake, Celtic, Florentine, Medizval, Modern—besides a vast num- 


Louis XVI., 
ber of Conventional Designs of great Beauty 
torders from % inch to 18 inches in width. 


Ceiling Decorations, Ceiling 


Presenting novel combinations of 
FINE WOODS, WROUGHT IRON 
AND ART TILE. 
Examples may be seen at the following dealers, 
among others: 

Keeler & Co., Washington St., Boston. 

Olde London Streete, 728 & 7 30 Broz adway, New York, 
Phoenix Glass Co., 729 Bri vadw ay, New York. 
John Waanamaker, Philadelphia. 
Hayward & Hutchinson, Washington, D. C. 
Spiegel & Co., Chicago. 


dern R , Veneti 





; Moresque, Egyptian, 


and Utility. Hangings, Dadoes,Wainscoting, Friezes 


Corners and Centres, 








ART 
OBJECTS IN 


Plagues, Medal- 
lions decorated in Metal- 
lic and Majolica effects, 
also electro - plated in 
solid metal in appropri- 


ate frames, 





CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTI 
CORNER OF SEVENTH AVENUE AND TW 


y» FINE WALL PAPERS, 


Lameret Furniture Co. , St. Louis. 
E. E. Isbell & Co., 58 West 4th St. 
W. H. Glenny & Co., Rochester, N. 
C. Henry Whitaker, ‘Sy racuse. 
Novelties are being constantly brought out. 


PENNELL M’F'G CO., 211 Centre St., N. Y. 


Corresp« yndence invited. 


, Cincinnati. 
Y. 


LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON. 


Thes Sé orks of | 
also be obtained without | 








art can 


The Newest Designs tn Artistic and 


Lnexpensive 
Furniture, Upholstery 
and Decorations. 
GEO. C. FLINT CoO, 

——MAKER. 


Nos. 104 to 108 W. 14th Street, | 
One door from Sixth Ave.,  § 


decorations or frames. 
Instructions for decora- 
tions pie sented to pur- 


, chasers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
NEW YORK. 


*,* Hard Wood Floors, Wainscoting, and all Ar- 
chitectural Wood-work to order from our own special 
or from architect’s designs, at factory, 154 and 156 
W. 19th Street, New York. 


ETH STREET, 
ENTY-NINTH STREET, 


NEW YORK 





CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


Manufacturer of the highest class under-g: 


ART TILES. 


Hand-made Moorish and Renaissance Relief Tiles. 
Hand-painted Tiles and Mantel Facings. 
Old Dutch Blue Tiles, 
Panels for Decoration of every description painted 
to order. 

Special attention to artists and amateurs wish- 

ing to decorate tiles. 
ART POTTERY, 
Bathgate Avenue corner 182d Street (Tremont), 
New York City. 


FOR wo HALF A 
NTURY 


Jowell Carpets 


HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED 
The Lowell 
Ingrains are 
wound up- 
on a hollow 
stick, which 
the U. S. Su 
perior Court 
decided to be 
7 a valid trade- 
mark, he 
stick is in two 
solid pieces 
with the name 
of the LOW- 


laze 








The word 
‘LOWELL’ 
appears in 
CAPITAL 
letters in the 
back of Lo- 
well, Wilton, 
and Body 
Brussels at 
every repeat 
of the pattern. 
Look carefully 
to the trade- 
marks, and be 
sure you get ELL MAN- 
Sager etse BEWARE UF’G CO. 
LOWELL OF IMITATIONS. * maaped with- 
carpets. 

These goods are invariably full width, "and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them espe- 
cially appropriate for artistic homes. For sale at at- 
tractive prices by 


FIRS 7: CLASS DEALERS. 


TO BE 





BEST FINISH FOR WOOD 
FLOORS IS 


BUTCHER'S 
BOSTON POLISH, 
Butcher Polish Co., 


9 & 11 Haverhill St., 


THE 
HE NEWEST THING IN AR'T-STAINED 
glass is the Metallo-Mosaics made by 


The Belcher Mosaic 
Glass Co., 
125 FirrH AvE., NEW York, 
which may be supplied to public buildings and private 
dwellings through any reliable architect or decorator. 
| ‘I'he most beautiful effects in mosaic glass are secured 
Boston. | without, brush or paint work, Manufactured under 
royalty in the principal countries of Europe. Awarded 
International Inventions Exhibition, 
Awarded First Prize, New Orleans 





Silver Medal, 
| London, 1885. 
| Exposition, 1886. 


Walter H. Durfee, 


of 


We gladly furnish information on request. 


Art Stained Glass) 


DESCRIPTION, 








OF EVERY 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Importer and Manufacturer 


English 
Hall Clocks. 





EsTABLISHED 1841. 


W. H. PRIES, 


= 433 Canal St. N.Y. City, 


ART WORKER in Wrought 
Iron, Brass, and Copper. 


Antique and Artistic designs in 
Andirons, Lamps, Candlesticks, 
Gas Brackets, and Fancy Goods 
of all descriptions. 


WILLIAM REITH, 


Art Stained Glass. 


134 N. 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
ANTIQUE AND MOSAIC WORK A SPECIAL- 
TY. SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTI- 
MATES UPON APPLICATION. 


Ownerof the Patent for 


America for Tube Chimes. 





FULLER PARTICULARS 
BY MAIL. 


Hig Street, 


295 





PROVIDENCE, 














FANCY WORK AND 


ART SPECIALTIES. LOTERR HER HOD 











Otopia 


_. LINEN 
Embroidery 
WASH FAST COLORS. Thread. 
_ Arrasene, Chenille, Wash Silk, 
> Utopia Smyrna Tapestry Wool. 


THE HAs RGEST ASSORTMENT OF . 
OLORS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


THE MADONNA 


3 ease rte Cotton, 
4 Crochet Cotton, 


In white and complete iines of 
fast colors. 

Right quality and correct 
twist assure perfect work only. 
Indifferent quality or not prop- 
erly twisted cotton lessens. the 
value and pleasure of your 
hand work. 

Madonna Art School English 
Crewel. 


Buy the ABOVE BRANDS and you have the 
right materials. 


CHENILLE 
ART APPLIQUES. 


PA TENTED.—RE —REGISTERED. 











Being in relief, the effect of light and 
shade, in connection with the beautiful com- 
bination of colors, and the soft, delicate 
texture of the material, gives a richer effect 
than any class of embroidery. 

Easily applied.— By lightly moistening the 
reverse side they can be attached to any 
object in the same way as postage stamps. 


Manufactured for the trade only by sole 
patentees, 


SAMUEL GREEN & CO., 


57, 59 & 61 Prince St., 
NEW YORK. 
*,* For sale at leading Retailers. 


Philadelphia School of Art Needlework, 
1602 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Designs made to order, and embroidery, ecclesias- 

tical and secular, artistically executed upon all kinds 


of fabrics. Allmaterials for such embroidery forsale. 
AN ONE tired of commonplace de- 
Ps signs and ‘wishing Really Ar- 


tistic Perforated Patterns should send 2 cent 
stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


J. F. WHITNEY & CO., 
(Late Whitney & Nicoll), 
ART EMBROIDERY ROOMS, 
98 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pee ee J. WALTER, 
37 & 399 W. 22d ST., NEW YORK. 
Manufacturer of Perforated Stamping Pat- | 
terns for Embroidery and Painting. 











Perfect Work, Prices Cheapest. 
Patterns sent on approval. 


ANTI-TOY OUTFITS. 


(Of Perforated Stamping Patterns.) 
Send for price list to 
EMIL OETTINGER, 
357 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


and see what $1.00 will get you-in strictly first- 
class patterns. . Best references given. 


PERFORATED 


STAMPING PATTERNS. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue shows 3500 Choice De- 
signs to orderirom. Teaches St 
< Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 oa to Pay 
ict if you mention this publication,—M. 
ey iNG & CO., 148 W. sth St., Cincinnati, O, 


M.HEMINWAY &SONS, 


PURE DYE KNITTING SILK. 














| Manufactured from the best selected pure 
thread silk. 


RICH COLORS. 
BRILLIANT LUSTRE. 


LADIES ASK FOR IT. 


HARRIS’S 
NEW EMBROIDERY THREADS 


(PURE FLAX). 
ilken Embroidery Flax 
ilken Etching Flax 


Combining all the well known good qualities of Silk. 


A sufficiently Rourid Thread, with the subdued 
brilliancy of lustre and mellowness of tone, in every 
shade of Art and Brilliant Color which are essen- 
tial in all High-class Work. 

These Threads are adaptable for Ladies’ Work of 
all kinds and on all materials. 

And are in.constant use, in En; land, im the various 
Schools of Art Needlework, Ladies’ Work Societies. 
and by high-class Embroiderers of all varieties of 


wor 
J. HARRIS & SONS, 
Derwent Mivis, CockermouTu, ENGLAND. 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 
Hignes? Awards : 
MELBOURNE, CALCUTTA, 
1880. 1884. 


A 
SYDNEY, 


LONDON, 
1879. 


1884. 


¢3~ Samples of thread, shade cards, etc., sent free 
on application. 


Sole Agents for the United States: 


WM. H. HORSTMANN & SONS, 

/ PHILADELPHIA, Firrn anp Cuerry Sts. 

i NEW YORK, - Granp anp Mercer Sts. 
Offices : 

Cuicaco, 183 Dearborn St: |St. Louis, 616 Wash’n Av. 

Ba.Timorg, Hanover and German Sts. 





TUSSAH 


EMBROIDERY 
SILK. 


Fas. Pearsall & Co. 


(ENGLAND) 


NVITE attention to this new Embroidery 

Silk, supplied by them exclusively to the 
celebrated Leek Embroidery Society, who 
initiated and still direct this new style of 
needlework. It is made from the cocoons 
of the wild silkworm of India. It is dyed in 
Messrs. Pearsall's UNFADING EAST- 
ERN DYES; “but in order to obtain the 
clever effects of color. as seen in the Leek 
Society’s work, the colors are not in regular 
gradations of shades, but are broken. SOLD 
At RETAIL BY ALL ART EMBROIDERY MATE- 
RIALS DEALERS, 

N. B. — Every skein bears the words 
“PEARSALL’S TUSSAH EMBROIDERY 
SILK” and *‘ UNFADING EASTERN 
, DYES.” No other is genuine. 








| The Highest. Authorities Unanimously Endorse 
| 


BRAINERD & 


ARMSTRONG'S 


Embroidery &Wash Silks 





EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF 
Title ; 


To the Board of Managers, 


ON 


N. 





AT THE 54TH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


JUDGES, 


Decemher, 1885. 


For the purpose of | 


RE & Armstrong Co 

, For Wash Silks, or (ij 
Fast Colors for 
Art Embroid’y 4 


FILE. 


Joun W. CHAMBERs, Sec’y. 








FLORENCE 
SILK MITTENS. 


This engraving shows the 
fatest style of these goods, It 
is published as a protection for 
those ladies who wish to obtain 
mittens wel! made from genuine 


Florence Knitting Silk. 


Whatever the design, all real 
Plorence Silk Mittens are sold 
one’ pair in « box, bearing the 
bra ‘‘PLORENCE” on 
one end. 

The pattern shown here is 
lined in back and wrist through- 
outwith silk, They are perfect 

fitting, and in cold climates 

are far more comfortable than 

any glove, are more durable 

and quite as elegant and fash- 

ionable as the best of gloves. 

Sold by all enterprising 

dealers, wko can be sup- 

plied atour agencies, No. 

25 Green St., New York, 

and 18 SummerSt., Bos- 

ton. Our latest book on 

knitting (1887 edition) 

contains over 100 valuable 

illustrated rules, including full in- 

structions for this mitten. Maile 1 

to any address on receipt of six 
7 cents in stamps. 


Nonotuck Silk Co., 


FLORENCE, MASS 





A. T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Novelties in 


ART EMBROIDERY 


and Painted Materials for Interior Decorations 


Jas. Pearsall & Co.’s Wash Silks a specialty 





ANTED—Artistic Novelties in Dinner Cards, 
Christmas Souvenirs, or any articles for fine 
Stationery Trade Designs; can be in any material, 
but must be Seg mye and executed in a thoroughly 
artistic wa Not responsible unless return postage 
is enclosed. S. H. LEGGETT, Art Stationer, 253 
sth Avenue, N, Y, 








Wash Silks or Fast Colors for Art Embroidery, No. .ot Entry 1255, Department | 3; 
111, Group 3, Exhibitor—THE BrainerpD & ARMSTRONG Co. 


} 


Gentlemen :—After a full. and impartial examination of the articles above de- 
scribed, the undersigned Judges make report, that ‘‘ We have submitted these goods*to | 
a severe test, and find that the colors, substantially, are non-fading. 
Art BRIM and Wash uses, we consider these of superior quality. 


A MEDAL 
Superiority Awarded. 


A True Copy FROM THE REPORT 


MATERIALS for Art Work, including 


ALL Silk, Cotton, and Linen Threads, Crewels, 
phyrs, etc. _ The Indelible Process Medium for 
| Painting on Silk, Satin, and other fabrics, in Oil 
| Colors, guaranteed to allow washing withont in- 
} jury. so cents per bottle. Also, Small Wares; sup- 
| plies for dress-making being a specialty. 
BETHUNE & HILL, 
3 West Street, Boston, Mass. 

Prompt attention to mail orders 


HUREKA 


IN EMBROIDERY, 
| The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 








B.—The value of this Report and Medal lies in the fact that our Wash Silks 


| and silks from other manufacturers were put to a severe test, and while the Judges made | 
| the above award to us, they refuse to make any to other makes of so-called Wash 


| Silks. 





Sold by prominent dealers and Schools of High-class Needlework through-| ™ 


| out the United States and Canada, 





mailed free upon re- 


ceipt of price: 


Bolting 
Cie: Hevenre 


FAMES B. nee eaD 
927 Broadway, New York. 


** Imported and Domestic Embroideries 
and i Materials for sale at attractive prices. 


“ETCHING 
ON 
LINEN.” | 


New Circulars lags free to all. 


ae! ou know That T.E. PARKER, 

, Mass., is able to give you 
more me ina stampi outfit t any 
one else in this country? The reason is 
that he is the largest manufacturer of 
these peeks: His,mammoth catalogue is 
sent for cents, and his illustrated 
price-list I SENT FREE. 


FANCY WORK SPECIALTIES. 


Briggs & Co.’ S osel coder Outline, Fil- 


Filoselle 

oe Silks are for 
use in connection with their Paes Transfer Pa- 
pers. (Catd showing 300 shades of Silks sent on 


ap Eo = ue a 
over the back of BRIGGS’ 
TRANSFER 1 PAPERS leaves a perfect impression 
of the design on any fabric. Sample Book, showing 
4oo designs for paiuting and 
sent on‘receipt of rs cts. Sample sheet, containing 
designs y for use, sent on receipt of 25 cts, 
All of the the shore (card included) sent for. 50 cts. 





| J* your dealer does not sell 
Whiting’s indelible Etch- 
ing Ink I will send a complete 
case, free to any address, on 
recei pt of $1.—F. A. WHITING, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











5 *S specialties are for sale at retail by 
any os FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK, 


and Em- 
NNICK & 


T Designs 


Stampin 
broidery. é. i 


A® 
B. BR 

Oo. 

Building, 25 Winter St 

mediately opposite the quarters that 

were occupied by them for 21 years. 

Mail orders will have prompt attention. 





AND ZEPHYRS, 


CELEBRATED FOR 
Excellence of Quality 
and 
Thread. 
Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 
Careful Putting Up. 
Full Weight. 


Give it atrial and you will 
use no other. 
ASK FOR 
and 8 fold. 
N, 4 and 8 fold. 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold, 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA CREWEL 
COLUMBIA EIDERDOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


In Exmibroidery Material 
jal attention is asked to the COLUMBIA ART 
CHEN! (Arasene), which is guaranteed to be 
the best quality made—splendid shadings, fine lustre, 
and proper strength of silk. 
Columbia Princess and other Chenilles. 
Columbia Frosted Thread. 
Columbia Metallic Thread. 
Columbia Bouclé Silk. 
Columbia Brocade Cord. 


TRANE MARK 


C OLUMa/, 


_ 





. I” Goods bear above Trade-Mark—none other 


genuine. 


have removed to the Chandler | 
, Boston, im- | 





COLUMBIA YARNS 


Evenness of} 





IN ETCHING. 
| The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 


IN CROCHETING, 
The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 


IN KNITTING, 
| The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 





j T 
7 

\ 
If you send ten cents in money or post- 


EUREKA SILK CO., 


,’ they will send you a book 


age stamps tothe ** 
Boston, Mass. 


of 100 pages, showing ‘“* What to Make with 


| Eureka Silk,’’ the Standard Silk of the 


World. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS 


Used by Ladies everywhere in 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


1 





1784. 1887 


Also, for Cluny, Antique, Russian, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country 

ls and in Balls. 
LINEN. FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 

San Francisco. 


Macrame 









































































- Evening: Dress. 


MOIRE ANTIQUE, — 


MOIRE FRANCAIS, 
| PEAU. DE SOIE Ann 


Plaid and Fancy Velvets. 


7 - mers ae 


b PEAU PERLE. 
- Gold and Silver Brocades. 





Broadway and N: ineteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. . 





Town Carriages 


FOR 
Fatt and WINTER, USE, 


Now on Exhibition, in Great Variety 
of Style, Size, and Color, 


ANUFACTURING as we do ail 
parts entering into the construc- 

tion of a carriage, such as wheels, springs, 
lamps, locks, hinges, etc., and selling only 
our own production, we offer a ganas 


for excellence not found elsewhere. 


BREWSTER & Co. 
(Of Broome Street), 
BROADWAY, 
47th to 48th STREET, 


NEW YVORK, 


2” ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 





EFFECTIVE WALL PAPBES, 


At moderate cost. ° 


Original Schemes for Ceiling Decorétion. 


ORNAMENTAL LATTICE WORK, 
For Partitions, Down, AND Winvows. 


ODD PIECES OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH® Co. 


3 West 42> Street, Naw “Yor: 


ANTHONYS 


: 





Amateur Photographic Outfits) | 


the Patent Detective, | pry ee 


Ch GEORGE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Paper Hangings 


— AND. — 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 


FURNITURE MA K. ERS 


‘i= AND = sé: 


DECORATORS. 





We are making a specialty of inexpensive wall 
coverings, of both ‘silk and other textures, as well as 
many specialties in papet hangings at moderate cost, 

Plans and estimates furnished for the entire work 
of interior decoration and furnishing, 


152 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Founson CF [AULKNER, 
IMPORTERS. 
HIGH CLASS STUFFS 


ls FOR 
Curtains, | 
Furniture and 
Wall Hangings. 
er tte or ANTIQUE MA- 


" TERIALS, . SILKS 
AND OTHER INTERSSTING FABRICS. 


33 to 37 East 17th Street, 
3s nion buamatas New York. 


© #) 


i EVEN ING 
ILKS AD VE by FABRICS: 
A great variety. of New Shades and Coors for Street anni 
x ‘Announce the initial display of Novelties | 
in Thin Fabrics, for evening dresses. 
‘An elaborate assortment of Gauzes, 


‘Tulles, Silk Mulle, India and Canton 
Crépes, and Crépe de Chine, in white | 


wer and gold tinsel. 


‘Gaze Religieuse for Young Ladies’ a 


‘tern Dresses at $10.00, $12.00 $15.00, 











Brecon Brothers? Co, 


59. War pe. ga York, 
| Execute: k, Philadelphia and 
for all Invest- 





BR ay io SELL 


pis 0 OF PeeRuGE 





































‘MESSRS. 


Fas. McC reery & Co, 


and new delicate tints. The above 
materials also in stripes and small fig- 
ures, and with effective designs in sil- 
Also, superior 
qualities of White Silk Muslin and 


troductory dresses. English Brill- 


! 


jantines, in white and cream, at 75 


cents, $1.00, and $1.25 per yard. 


DRESS GOODS, 


A feature of this Department is the 
Special Offering of good values in Pat- 


and_ $17.50; each pattern contains an 
ample quantity of plain material in rich, 
dark colors, and the requisite length of 
accompanying novelty in Persian Plush, 
or Velvet Squares. This is an oppor- 
tunity to secure a handsome costume 
at a very reasonable price. : 


Supplementary Novelties for the Win- 
ter season: “‘Hymalah” and ‘‘ Rugby” 
cloth in new Plaids, and mixtures, 
Bengaline in Stripes, Plaids and Loz- 
enge dots; also plain and striped un- 
cut Astrachan with plain Bengaline to 
match, for complete street costumes. 


The above and the various other de- 
pattments of this establishment abound 
in wares suitable for sensible 


HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


Orders by mail, from any part of the 
country, for Dry Goods, Upholstery 
Materials, Housekeeping Goods, ‘etc., 


‘will receive prompt and careful atten-[ 


tion, The most distant purchaser may 
rely upon receiving the same advan- 
tages in prices as are secured by city 
shoppers. 


Fas. McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


| THE GORHAM 
MANUFACTURING 





CO., 


SILVERSMITHS, 


NNOUNCE that they ‘have 
A made careful preparation 
to meet the demands for Wed- 
ding Silver for the Autumn 
Season of 1857. 

The continuous and rapid de. 
velopment of the manufacture 
of Solid Silver Wares of a 
higher order of artistic excel- 
, lence, has been a 
Fi, | feature of thisCom- 
| pany’s productions. 

' The present display 
shows further progress in that 
development, and in the larger 
and more expensive Wares their 
stock contains the most ¢om- 
plete variety ever shown. 


BROADWAY & ig*ST., 


NEW YORK. 


Also sold by the best class otf 
Jewellers throughout the coun- 
7, a 

The genuine Gorham. wares 
are stamped with trade-mark 
as above. 


A: F. MULLER, 


TAILOR. 
EQUESTRI/ N COSTUMES 


For Ladies and ¢ 


ew 





weeing. 





ntlemen a Specialty, 





Inventor and Patentéeof the 


IMPROVED. AMERICAN 
HABIT SKIRT, 


RIDING- 


Unsurpassed in Fit, Elegance, Comfort, and Safety. 


14 West 23d Street, 
Opp. Fifth Ave. Hotel, 





inspection of their large 


M855: Herter Brothers invite 


‘stock of choice and un- 


‘equalled Furniture, rare old Embroideries, rich Wall 
Papers and Hangings, Stained Glass and Mosaics, 


and a fine collection of 


_ Jades, Lacquers, etc. 


old Chinese Porcelains, 


They are also prepared to. decorate Country 
“3 Houses and Cottages with suitable Fabrics, Papers 
: and Furniture, giving every attention to the excel- 
ms ee of th a at’ ‘moderate prices. 









NEW YORK. 



































